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PREFACE. 



The intention of this work is to provide a sketch of 
the History of the Church in the first six centuries of 
its existence, resting throughout on original authorities, 
and also giving references to the principal modem works 
which have dealt specially with its several portions. It 
is hoped that it may be found to supply a convenient 
summary for those who can give but little time to the 
study, and also to serve as a guide for those who desire to 
make themselves acquainted with the principal documents 
from which the History is drawn. 

The narrow limits of a work like the present allow 
no room for discussion. The author is only able to give 
the conclusions at which, after considering the various 
authorities and arguments, he has himself arrived. In 
the first part of the book, in particular, a controversy 
underlies almost every sentence. In the notes however 
reference is made not only to those documents which 
confirm the statement in the text, but to those also which 
support a different view. 

As it has been found impossible to give an intelligible 
view of the great dogmatic conflicts and of the growth 
of institutions without following their several courses to 
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the neglect, for the time, of contemporary events, I have 
thought it well to enable my readers to gain some idea 
of the general state of the Church at any epoch by means 
of a Chronological Table. The maps will supply a ready 
means of learning at a glance the early spread of Chris- 
tianity, and the territorial divisions which the Church 
adopted when it became the dominant religious power in 
the Empire. 

The books which I have had constantly before me in 
writing this sketch are SchrSckh's Chi^tliche Kirchen- 
geschichte, Neander's History of the Christian Religion 
and Church (Torrey's translation), Gieseler's Lehrbuch 
der Kirchengeschichte, Kurtz's Handhuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte. Base's Lehrbuch and Kirchengeschichte auf der 
Orundlage akademischer Vorlesungen, F. C. Baur's Ge- 
schichte der Christlichen Kirche, Alzog's Universalge- 
schichte der Christlichen Kirche, and (in the latter part 
of the work) MoUers Kirchengeschichte, References to 
other Histories are given as occasion arises, but to these 
I owe a general help and guidance which cannot be 
acknowledged in detail I have also to express my 
thanks to my friend Canon Colson, formerly Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge, for his kindness in reading 
the proofs and making many suggestions. 

IIOCIIESTER, 

18 Nov., 1803. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The history of the Church of Christ is the history of 
a divine Life and a divine Society; of the working of the 
Spirit of Christ in the world, and of the formation and 
development of the Society which acknowledges Christ as 
its Head. The Church is distinguished from the World, 
in which man is regarded as discharging the functions 
only of natural life; and again from the State, which 
is primarily an organization for the purposes of political 
life. Yet the history of the Church cannot be treated 
as if it were wholly independent of the natural and 
political life of man; for the form which Christianity 
assumes in particular instances is largely influenced by 
the natural qualities and the general culture of those to 
whom it comes ; and the Church, composed of men who 
are necessarily citizens of some state, cannot fail to in- 
fluence the civil constitution of the states in which it 
exists, and in many cases to be itself modified, in matters 
not essential to its existence, by the civil government 

The proper task and constant effort of the Church is, 
to realize in itself the life of Christ and to maintain His 
Truth; and a^ain to bring aU the world within the in- 
fluence of Christian Life and Christian Truth. Church 
History has to relate the results of this constant effort ; to 
describe the struggle of the Church to maintain at first 
its very existence, afterwards its proper functions and 
liberty, against the powers of the worla, whether political 
or intdlectual ; to pieserve its own puri^, whether against 
those who would lower the standard of Christian life, or 
against those who would take away from the truth or add 
to it; its own unity against those who would tend \\i 
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Introduction. 

its efforts constantly to extend its borders, and to cun- 
solidate the conquests which it has already won ; and again 
it has to chronicle the changing and diverse thoughts which 
liave chistered round the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, and formed the Theology of the Christian Church. 

Tlie present volume is concerned mainly with what 
may he called the Ancient- Classic Period ; the period, 
I that is, during which the old classical forms of literature 
and civilization were still in a great degree maintained. 
And this may conveniently be separated into two divi- 

1. The eariy struggles of the Church from its founda- 
tion to its victory under Constantine. 

2, The period in which the now Imperial Church 
defined the Faith in the great Councils, and entered on 
its task of bringing under the yoke of Christ the northern 

\ tribes which everywhere burst in upon the Empire. This 
period may be roughly limited by the accession of Gregory 
I the Great to the Papacy. 



CHAPTER L 



THE PREPARATION OF THE WORLD*. 

It was in the fulness of time that the Son of God came 
into the world. By many influences the way had been 
prepured before Him. 

That the unity of the Empire and the general peace 
fkvoured the passage of the first preachers of the gospel 
was long ago observed by Origen . And not only could 
an apostle pass from the borders of Persia to the English 
Channel unhindered by the feuds of hostile tribes; the 
barriers which varying culture raises up hardly existed 
among the more educated subjects of the Empire. In every 
large town the Greek language was spoken, Greek modes 
of thought prevailed; subtle links connected the Syrian 
apostle with the Greek philosopher. "A morality not 
founded on blood-relation had certainly come into exist- 
ence. The Boman citizenship had been thrown open to 
nations which were not of Roman blood. Foreigners had 
been admitted by the Roman state to the highest civic 
honours. So signally were national distinctions obliterated 
under the Empire, that men of all nations and languages 
competed freely under the same political system for the 
highest honours of the state and of literature. The good 



^ Of the nnmeroas works which 
relate to the preparation of the 
world for Christ may be mentioned — 
J. J. L DOllinger, The Gentile and 
the Jew in the Courts of the Temple, 
translated by Darnell ; T. W. AUies, 
The Formation of Chrietendom; H. 
Formby, Ancient Borne and its Con- 
nexion with the Christian Religion; 
Be Pressens^, Jifus Christ; the 



Lives of Christ by F. W. Farrar 
and by Cunningham Geikie ; Haus- 
rath, Neutestunientliche Zeitge- 
sehichte ; Schiirer, Handbuch der 
Neutestamentlichen Zeitgesehichte ; 
Schmidt, Essai Historique stir la 
Society Civile dans le Monde lio- 
main. 

^ c. Celsumj ii. 30; Ensebins, 
Dem. Evang. iii. 6. 
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Aurelius and the great Trajan were Spaniards. Sevenis 
was an African. Th.e leading jurists were of Oriental ex- 
traction '." 

And at the same time the old religions had lost much 
of their Hie and force. Probably indeed there never was a 
time when temples were more splendid or pagan worship 
more august than in the days when the Lord appeared on 
earth, but the educated classes at least had long ceased to 
believe in the ancient mythology as divine or authoritative. 
Livy' sadly contrasted the ages of faith with his own age, 
which mocked at gods. Philosophers perhaps rarely denied 
in set terms the existence of deities, but they transformed 
the old half-Jiuman gods into shadows or abstractions. 
This transformation was for the most part the work of the 
Stoics. Acknowledging for themselves but one deity, 
pervading the universe and causing all phenomena, they 
were yet reluctant to destroy the religion of those who 
could not rise to this height of contemplation. They 
therefore laid it down that the ordinary divinities re- 
presented different forms of the manifestation of the One. 
The stars, the elements, the very fruits of the earth n 
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with its excellencies and its failings. So in Rome, the 
greater fpda foimed a glorified senate, while the religious 
oeremoniea of the nxinor deities were interwoven with 
almost the whole lif^ of a Boman\ With this national 
oonception of religion, the deification of the emperor was 
little more than a natural result of the Roman pride in 
the greatness of the empire ; and at the same time the 
extension of the empire beyond the nation tended to 
obscure ihe old national deities. Roman statesmen were 
indeed anxious to maintain a religion the baselessness of 
which they admitted, because they thought it a necessary 
prop for ^e state ; but a people soon finds out that it is 
being governed by illusions ; the scepticism of the rulers 
in tinie descends to the subjects. 

In the decay of the religions of western Europe, the 
gods of Asia seemed to offer more delightful mystery. In 
particular, the Egyptian legend of the suffering Osiris — 
originally a mere nature-myth — was found comforting by 
men who sought in religion relief fix)m suffering. And as 
the worship of Osiris was CTateful to the wretched, so was 
that of the Persian sun<goa Mithras to aspiring humanity. 
The unspotted god of hght, who was engaged in a never- 
ceasing struggle against darkness, drew men s hearts to 
him as the sensuous Olympians had never done. Wherever 
the soldiers of the empire encamped, rude sculptures 
testify to the wide-spread worship of Mithras. The Mys- 
teries too came into greater prominence in the decay of 
Greek and Roman relmon. Whatever their origin, there 
can be little doubt that in the mysteries of Demeter it 
was taught that the soul of man survived death, and that 
the initiated would enjoy the light and bliss of the under- 
world, while the faithless and abominable wallowed in 
misery*. The hope of escaping the fate of the impious 
doubtless drew many to offer themselves for initiation. 
Dionysus also, originally a myth of the revival of the vine 
after the storms and &osts of winter, became in later times 
the representative and forerunner of man rising again to 
immortality'. Cicero* in his day declared that of all the 
excellent things to be found in Athens, the most precious 



1 Aognsliiie, De Civ, Dei^ vi. 9. 
* Aiistoph. Frogs, 142. 
' Hanarath, ii. 78. 



< De Legibut, u. 14, § 36; cf. 
Verret, v. 72, § 187. 
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were the mysteries, since in them men found not only 
happiness in life but hope in death. Yet they not seldom 
became centres of corruption which rulers repressed and 
good men abhorred'. 

The coTu'eptions which were found, obscure and mixed 
with nmch evil, in the mysteries, appeared in a purer 
form in Platonism. To Plato mainly is due the thought 
which took so deep root in after ages, that in the material 
world is but vanity, darkness, and decay; in the ideal 
world, reality, light, and life. In the Platonic school we 
find a constant belief in one God, the ground of all exist- 
ence, in the continued life of the soul, in rewards and 
punishments after death. And a new influence came into 
the Roman world through the Stoics, whose most famous 
teachers were not only Oriental but Semitic. Such of 
these as lived on the confines, or even within the borders, 
of the Holy Land, may have been in some degree in- 
fluenced by the Jewish Schools, though it was certainly 
not from them that they derived their main doctrines. 
In Seneca', St Paul's contemporary, a Stoic much in- 
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tions of the world. There are not wanting indications 
that man felt his need of some greater one to help and 
guide him. ** Let the soul have some one to revere, ' said 
Seneca^, ''by whose influence even his secret thoughts may 
be purified.... Happy he who can so reverence his ideal 
as to role and fashion himself after him by the mere 
memory of him I " But then, where was the pattern to be 
found ? Each school depreciated the ideal of every other. 
The scheme of the Stoic wanted solidity. It was in Christ 
that the ideal was found which all men might reverence 
and to which all men might aspire. 

And even amon^ the heathen there was in the first 
century a kind of beuef that a turning-point in the history 
of the world had come. The Stoics held that the secular 
year was drawing to a close, that the course of the ages 
would soon begin to run over again. The ninth month 
ended with the death of Julius Caesar, and the month of 
Saturn, the golden age, was already returning*. With the 
upper classes this expectation was probably little more 
than a literary fancy; but the lower orders, who knew to 
their cost that they lived in an iron age, took such pro- 
phecies much more seriously. 

But the plot into which the seed of the Word was first 
cast was Judaism. Signs were not wanting that the 
ancient garden of the Lord had lost something of its old 
fertility; prophecy had ceased; from the days of Malachi 
to the days of John Baptist no man had been reco^ized 
as a prophet of the Lord. But idolatry, against which so 
many prophets had protested in the name of Jehovah, was 
no more foimd in the land ; Israelites still felt a thrill of 
pride at the name of the Maccabees; their fathers had 
endured torture and death rather than suffer the Lord to 
be dishonoured. The Scriptures were expounded by a 
multitude of scribes and doctors, and hundreds of admiring 
disciples sat at their feet in the schools and the synagogues. 
The Jew, said Josephus", knows the Law better than his 
own name. No doubt they often used the words of the 
Book as mere charms or amulets; but at least a verbal 
knowledge of the Scriptures was widely diflfused at the 
time when He came on earth of whom Moses in the Law 
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and the Prophets did write. And there was among the 
Jews of Palestine a general expectation that Messiali 
would speedily come. The book of Daniel spoke of four 
kingdoms of the earth, the fourth, in spite of its iron teeth 
and brazen claws, trodden down by the kingdom of the 
sainta ; what was this but the iron empire of Rome, over- 
thrown by the kingdom of the Israelites'? The readiness 
with which pretenders drew followers about them shewed 
the excitement of the popular mind. 

The Jews of Palestme in the Apostolic age were divided 
into parties. The Sadducees, the men of wealth and oflScial 
dignity, were the conservatives of their time. They ad- 
hered to the old Mosaic Law, and rejected all modem 
additions as innovations. The promises to the faithful 
people they regarded aa belonging to this life and to their 
own land. They looked for no resurrection, no Kingdom 
of God beyond the grave. They coxild not question, they 
probably regarded as theophauies,the appearances of angels 
mentioned in the Scriptures ; but they believed in no 
heaven, no abiding world of angels and spirits; nor did 
' ' ' " ' icrfect Kingdom of God on 
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▼erted Phariaee we have a conspicuous instance in St Paul; 
we can haidly imagine a converted Sadducee. 

The Efisenes' formed communities of their own in 
F^destine and Syria^ in which they endeavoured to reach 
a d^ree of ceremonial purity and a complete obedience 
to the Law which was unattainable in the haunts of 
common lifa " IS with the Pharisees ceremonial purity 
was a principal aim, with the Essenes it was an absorbing 
passion. The Pharisees were a sect, the Essenes were an 
order.... They were formed into a religious brotherhood, 
fenced about by minute and ngid rules, and carefully 
filiarded firom any contamination with the outer world." 
Jews as they were, "their speculations took a Gnostic 
tun, and their guarded their peculiar tenets with Gnostic 
reserve*." They avoided the Temple-sacrifices, they 
denied the resurrection of the body, and they appear to 
have cherished no Messianic hopes. A counterpart to the 
Essenes of Palestine is found in the Therapeutae described 
by Philo* in Egypt 

*The Samaritan occupied the border land between the 
Jew and the Gentile. Theologically, as geographically, he 
was the coimecting link between the one and the other. 
Half Hebrew by race, half Israelite in his acceptance of a 
portion of the sacred canon, he held an anomalous position, 
shunning and shunned by the Jew, yet clinging to the 
same promises and looking forward to the same hopes ^" 

Even in Palestine the Jews of higher rank received a 
tincture of Greek cultivation; in the Maccabean family 
itself within a few years after the struggle with Antiochus, 
imitators of Greek customs were found*; and among the 
rabbis, firom Antigonus of Socho, who flourished about 
two centuries before Christ, to Gamaliel the teacher of 
St Paul, a taste for Greek literature was frequently mani- 
fested. Nevertheless, in the people of the Law, and 
especially in the Holy City, exclusiveness and hatred 



1 Josephus, BeU. Jud. n. 8. 2 
—13 ; Antt. xiii. 6. 9, iviii. 1. 6 ; 
Vita 2; Philo, Quod omnis probus 
liber, c. 12 ff. and fragment in 
Enseb. Prop. Evang. viu. 11. 

* J. B. Lightfoot, Colossiansy pp. 
120, 92. 

s If the treatiBe De Vitd Con- 
templativd be really Philo's, a mat- 



ter admitting considerable donbt. 
See Lucius, Die Therapeuten vnd 
ihre Stellung in die Oeschichte der 
Askese, Eusebius (ff. E. ii. 17) 
merely follows Philo. 

* J. B. Lightfoot, GalatianSf p. 
282, 1st edition. 

Josephus, Antt, xii. 6. 1; xni. 
11.3; 13.5. 
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towards the stranger on the whole prevailed. The more 
fanatical rabbis excluded &om eternal life those who loved 
the Greek learning*. It was through the Jews of the 
Dispersion that Hebrew and Greek mought were brought 
into some intimacy of contact " The Jews," said Strabo*, 
about the time of our Lords birth, "have penetrated into 
every city, and you will not easily find a place in the 
empire where this tribe has not been admitted and become 
influential" In some cities they had a separate civil 
organization under their own sdabarchs or ethnarchs': 
everywhere, in spite of the Roman jealousy of private 
meetings or associations, they enjoyed complete freedom 
of worship. Where their means did not suffice for a 
synagogue they at least fenced oflf some quiet spot — ^if 
possible by the side of a stream — to which they might 
retire for prayer. Where they were rich and numerous, 
as at Alexandria, they reared temples which rivalled 
the magnificent edifices of the Greeks. And out of 
Palestine, the Jews were somewhat less Jewish; they 
adopted for the most part the Greek language, and con- 
formed so far as they might to Gentile usagea The fact 
that they were removed from the constant view of the 
Temple and the debasing associations which moved the 
Lord s wrath, was not without its influence. It was easy 
to idealize a sanctuary which was not always before their 
eyes. Out of Palestine, the ceremonial portions of the 
Jewish Law dropped a little out of sight, and the moral 
precepts were more regarded. In Alexandria in particular, 
a very mixing-bowl of European and Asiatic thought, 
Judaism attained a new development. The Greek trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, begun probably at Alexandria in 
the third century before Christ, is the great monument of 
the Hellenizing of the Jew. Through it the thoughts of 
Hebrew prophets first became intelligible to the Gentile 
world*, and probably to many among the Jews themselves. 
Similarly Luther s translation of the Bible is said to have 
had a great effect upon the Jews of Germany. And it is 
evident that the Greek translators had breathed the air of 
Hellenism, and endeavoured to adapt the simplicity of the 



^ B. Akiba, quoted by Eeim, i. 
800. 
' In Josepbus, Antt. xiv. 7. 2. 



* Ibid, XX. 5. 2, etc. 

* Philo, Vita Mosis, ii. 140 (Mi 

gey). 
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acnptuml expressions to the Alexandrian tone of thought 
But bemdes the slight changes of the text which were 
poHLUe in a translation, Alexandrian Judaism set itself to 
soften or transform its ancient Scriptures by means of 
allegoric interpretation. To men who had adopted the 
principles of Platonism, the history of the Israelites seemed 
too mean and petty to be divine; by means of allegory, 
history and law and poetry were made to speak the 
language of philosophy; Moses and Plato were found to be 
at one. The great example of this school of allegories is 
Philo, who found in Scripture the same views of the 
universe which he admired in Plato and Zeno. In Philo 
the conception of a "Word" or "Reason" of God became 
familiftT to the Jewish mind\ By many literary artifices 
the Hellenizii^ Jews endeavoured to ^ve to their sacred 
histonr a form which might be attractive to the Qentiles; 
And in all such works, they gave prominence to those 
portions of their theology which were most in harmony 
with Hellenic thought. The pure and exalted conception 
of the one God, Messianic hope, faith in a kingdom of God 
to come — these are the points which are made prominent 
in pseudonymous Jewish literature. The second book of 
Esdras, or "Revelation of Ezra'," written almost certainly 
by an Alexandrian Jew, is a proof that Hellenism had not 
obliterated Messianic hopes. 

That the Gentiles for the most part looked with no 
friendly eye upon the Jews who dwelt among them is 
evident enouglL Still, the words of psalms and prophets, 
and the faith of the Jew in his own religion, had power to 
attract many who were astray in an age of doubt*. Women 
especially found comfort in the services of the synagogue. 
In the great cities, there were always to be found admirers 
and adherents of the Mosaic ritual. Some were merely cu- 
rious lookers-on at the Jewish services; some, more earnest 
worshippers {aefiofjuevoiy eiJo-e/Set?), had vowed to abstain 
firom certain Gentile practices which the Jew abhorred ; 
some, the true " proselytes," had been admitted by circum- 
cision to the full privileges of the children of Israel. Thus 
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there was formed in every city a body of men acquainted 
with the- Scripturea, who shewed by the very fact of their 
worshipping with a despised race that they were in earnest 
seeking after GOD, and who were much less fettered by 
the bonds of the Law than those who were children of 
Abraham after the flesh. Among these "worshipping" 
Gentiles Christianity in the first age found its most nume- 
rous and most satisfactory converts. Cornelius of Ciesaxea 
is an apt type of the class which formed the great link 
between the first Jewish preachers of Christianity and the 
Gentile world. Yet Paganism was interwoven with the 
very structure of society; it was environed by splendid 
temples, a numerous priesthood, costly festivals, hereditary 
ritt's, the strains of poets, the mighty influence of use and 
wont. The old beliefs and still more the old customs were 
not abandoued without a stniggle; in many places the 
rough populace was fanatically attached to the pleasant 
and stately superstitions of the old religion, while the 
statesmen wished to maintain, in the interests of the state, 
the customs which formed the framework of society, and 
looked on the old mythology 



CHAPTER II. 

THB APOSTOLIC CHX7BCH\ 

1. Such was the state of the world when, in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Csesar, the word of Qod came 
to John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness. John 
was soon counted as a prophet — ^the first since the days 
of Malachi who had been so recognized in Israel Yet he 
waB but the forerunner of that Greater One to come, even 
die light of the world. Probably in the same year in 
which St John began his ministry, Jesus of Nazareth', 
then about thirty years of age, began to preach and say. 
Repent^ for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. He 
dauned to be the Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed 
Priest and King, for Whose coming all faithful Israelites 
looked and longed He claimed to be the Son of Ood. 
Signs and wonders followed His steps ; multitudes flocked 
round Him ; disciples attached themselves to Him, espe- 
cially firom amon^ the fishermen and husbandmen of 
Galilee. He taumt them that the entrance into the 
Elingdom, which He was foimding upon earth, was not — ^as 
some of them thought — ^through fleshly warfare, but through 
much tribulation, through self-renunciation, through taking 
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up the cross and following Him. But one who claimed to 
found a Kingdom, and yet had neither court nor army; 
one who gave counsel to render unto Ctesar the things 
that were Ctcsar's, did not satisfy the eager expectations 
of the Jews. The Jewish leaders condemned Him for 
blasphemy, because He made Himself the Sou of God; 
they handed Him over to the Boman procurator, who con- 
demned Him because He made Himself a km§. He 
suffered the death which the Romans inflicted on rebels 
and on slaves — crucifixion. In His death was Atonement 
made for the sin of the world. But He could not be 
hoiden of death ; on the third day He rose from the 
tomb. He manifested Himself to His disciples, being 
seen of them at intervals during forty days, and speaking 
of the things concerning the Kingdom of God'. 

Early in His ministry He had chosen from among Hin 
disciples twelve, whom He named Apostles, to be the 
especial companions of His earthly life and heralds of His 
Kingdom. To these it now fell to carry on the Society 
whidi their Lord had founded. To these He appeared for 
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their brethren by acknowledging Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Mftwiah whoee advent was looked for by all pious Jews. 
In the first fervour of brotherly love, they had all things 
inoommon. 

So fiftr, the Church was composed wholly of Jews, 
either Hebrews or Hellenists. In Jerusalem, the former 
party was probably more numerous and powerftiL It is 
m St Stephen, probably a Hellenist, that we find the first 
indication of tlie growing church breaking the strict bonds 
of the Mosaic Law. The witnesses who declared that he 
"ceased not to speak words against the Holy Place and 
the Law;" that he said that ''Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place and change the customs which Moses 
deUvered us*,' were false probably as they were false who 
accused the Lord ; they distorted and gave a false colour 
to what he had said, rather than invented what he had 
not said Before the Sanhedrin he attempted no denial of 
their charges ; his speech — cut short indeed by the wrath 
of the Jews — seems intended to shew that God's covenant 
with man existed before the Mosaic Law, and might again 
receive an extension beyond it Not without reason is 
Stephen caUed '' Paul's master." 

The rage of the Jews destroyed Stephen and dispersed 
the disciples. Probably the first fury of persecution fell 
upon those who were suspected of depreciatine^ the exclu- 
rive privileges of the Jews, for the Twelve, stdl retaining 
the Mosaic observances, remained at their post; an an- 
cient authority' tells us that their Lord had fixed twelve 
years as the period of their stay in Jerusalem. But 
rhilip, like Stephen one of the Seven and probably also a 
Hellenist, preacned Christ in Samaria' to the half- Jewish, 
half-Oentile race of its inhabitants, and Peter and John 
confirmed the work which Philip had begun. This recep- 
tion of the Samaritans into the Church is a further step 
beyond the limits of Jewish prejudice, for the pure Jew 
hated the Samaritan, who claimed a share of his privi- 
leges, almost more fiercely than he despised the uncircum- 
cised In Samaria we meet with a specimen of the kind 
of impostor which is produced in a disturbed and excited 
time, the man who pretends to esoteric knowledge and 
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magic power, and imposes himself upon the multitade for 
<< some great ona" Simon the Samaritan magician came 
afterwards to be regarded as the head and fount c'* 
Gnostic heresy. 

A farther advance towards the reception of the Gen- 
tiles was made when Philip baptized an Ethiopian 
eunuch*; a proselyte indeed, but hardly joined to the 
Jewish Church by its characteristic rite, if the law of 
Moses was duly observed*. But a much more decided 
step was made when St Peter was taught to recognize the 
absolute universality of the grace of God', and to baptize 
the Boman centurion Comehus, certainly no Jew, though 
worshipping with the Hebrews among whom he lived. 

While these things were going on in Palestine, the 
Church was spreading and developing elsewhere. Certain 
disciples, unnamed men of Cyprus and Cyrene, preached 
the gospel in the Syrian Antioch to the Greeks — seem- 
ingly heathens and idolaters — and many of these believed 
and turned to the Lord. Here we have for the first time, 
a purely ethnic community adopted into the Church ; and 
to these pagan adherents of Christ was first given the 
name " Christian V' formed after the analogy of Roman 
party-names. The Twelve sent Barnabas, a native of the 
neighbouring Cyprus, to report on the astonishing events 
of which they heard. That large-hearted man rejoiced to 
see the work of God among the Gentiles, and, as the 
Church still grew and prospered, sought help from one 
whom he had already known at Jerusalem. 

2. When the blood of the martyr Stephen was shed, 
there stood by an ardent young Pharisee, named Saul', a 
man of pure Hebrew lineage, yet a Roman citizen and a 
native of the Hellenic city of Tarsus, educated in Jeru- 
salem at the feet of the neat Rabbi GkunalieL This 
persecutor on his way to Damascus was struck to the 
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earth and blinded by a vision of the Lord in glory ^; he 
became the most devoted servant of Him whom once he 
persecuted The eager spirit which led him to persecute 
id not forsake him when he was set to build up the 
church. His was one of those natures which move alto- 
gether if they move at all; everything he did he did 
earnestly and devotedly; and he had that remarkable 
union of the fervid, sympathetic, aspiring, even visionary 
nature with practical ability and good-sense which is so 
rarely found, and which, when it is found, rives its pos- 
sessor so extraordinary an influence over his lellow-men. 

It was this Saul of Tarsus whom the friendly Barna- 
bas brought up from Cilicia to Antioch, a journey which 
forms one of the most momentous epochs m the history 
of the Church ; for Paul and Barnabas became the chief 
instruments in spreading the gospel of Christ among 
the Gentiles. Antioch became the centre of a Gentile 
church ; Saul the great apostle of a Christianity absolutely 
free from the shackles of the Jewish law. During this 
period of his work he is always known by the Gentile 
name, Faulus*.. Not that St Paul lost his love for his 
kindred after the flesh ; his first message was always to 
them; but the scene in Fisidian Antioch, where the 
Apostle turns from his countrymen, who "judged them- 
selves imworthy of eternal life," to the Gentiles, is typical of 
what took place over and over again in his sad experience ; 
proselytes and pagans were more ready to receive the 
gospel than the pure Jews. His eager labours founded 
churches among the country people of Asia Minor; the 
" door of faith '* was opened more widely ; and the church 
at Antioch would probably have rejoiced at the tidings, 
had not certain brethren come down from Jerusalem and 
taught the Antiochene converts that they could not be 
saved unless they received the outward sign of God's cove- 
nant with Israel after the flesh'. Paul and Barnabas 
resisted this attack upon Christian liberty, and to put 
an end to the dissension and party-spirit which arose, 
these two Apostles, with others, were deputed to confer 
with the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem respecting the 
observances to be required of the Gentiles. After long 

^ Acts ix. 1 ff. ; xzii. 2 ff. ; zxvi. for the adoption of this name fcc 
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(iiscusaion, both in public and in private, the brethren at 
Jenisalem agreed that circumciaion should not be required 
of the Gentile brethren ; only let them abstain, in defer- 
ence to Jewish prejudice, from blood and things strangled ; 
from things offered to idols, for they could not be partakers 
both of the Table of the Lord and the table of demons ; 
from the licentious life and inbeatuous marriages which 
W(;re of little account among the heathen while they were 
an abomination to the Jew'. 

It must not be supposed that such a decision aa this 
was final and conclusive. It does not present itself to us 
a.s a universal decree, but rather as a compromise entered 
into between the churches of Jerusalem Eind Antioch'. 
But even if it were certainly a decree intended to compose 
the matters at issue throu";hout the whole church, it ought 
not to surprise us to find the old dispute constantly re- 
viving; passion and party-spirit are not put down by a 
decree, even of the highest authority. In Antioch and the 
neighbouring churches of Syria and Cilicia the decree was 
doubtless long observed, and we read of its being delivered 
to the brotherhoods of Lycaonia and Piaidia'. St James, 
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God gave to the Church its greatest missionary. His 
eariy labours have ahready been mentioned; but he was 
not content with these ; under the guidance of the Spirit 
lie carried the gospel into Fhrygia — the old seat of many 
a dark superstition — ^and founded churches among the 
fervid and fickle Kelts of Qalatia. In Europe, the well- 
known names of Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, 
mark the direction of his journey; in Ephesus, the CTeat 
seat of the worshij) of the Asiatic Artemis, a very academy 
of magical superstitions, he stayed and laboured long, until 
the very central worship of the renowned city was thought 
to be in danger. Wherever he went, he remembered his 
children in the Lord; the wants of the various communi- 
ties which he had founded were always present to him; 
he wrote, he sent messengers, when possible he revisited 
churches which needed his exhortation and instruction \ 

This earnest activity was brought to an end for a time 
by the malice of the Jews. He went up to Jerusalem for 
the passover of the year 58 in the midst of prophecies and 
forebodings of evil There, his appearance m the court of 
the Temple occasioned so fierce a tumult, that a party of 
the Roman garrison descended from their barrack and 
carried him off as a prisoner". His Roman citizenship 
prevented personal ill-treatment, but he was detained in 
custody two years by the procurator Felix, and then sent 
to Rome, in consequence of his "appeal unto CsBsar," by the 
succeeding procurator, Festus. Ailer a long and stormy 
voyage, in the course of which he suffered shipwreck, he 
reached Rome in the spring of the year 61, where he 
" was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him" for two whole years, working still for the cause 
which he had at heart both by his personal influence in 
Rome and by letters to his distant friends. His captivity 
became the means of spreading the gospel both in the Prae- 
torium and among "those that were of Caesar s household'." 

At the end of St Paul's two years captivity we lose 
the guidance of the Acts of the Apostles. Ancient tra- 
dition, however, asserts that he was set free at the end of 

^ Acts xvi — XX. and the Epistles . ' Philippians i. 13 ; iv. 22. See 
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the two years, that he fulfilled the wish of his heart by 
taking his journey into Spain', and afterwards again visited 
the East; granting this, we find from the Pastoral Epistles 
that he established his disciple Titus as head of the com- 
munity in Crete, Timothy to a hke office in Ephesus ; and 
that, ailer remaining for some time at Nicopolis, he again 
visited the churches of Troas, Miletus and Corinth. AJfter 
this, tradition tells us that he returned to Rome, where 
the Church was groaning under the oppression of Nero, 
that he was again imprisoned, and put to death' — as a 
Roman citizen naturally would be — by the Btroke of the 
lictor's axe. 

When St Paul received the " crown of righteousness," 
he had spent the vigour of his days in his Master's service; 
when he was driven to appeal to his work and his suffering, 
ho could refer to a catalogue of perils and afflictions such 
as put to shame those of his opponents'. He was hunted 
from city to city by Jews who hated the apostate ; he had 
to encounter Judaizing teachers in the midst of the Church 
itself. It was against these that the great contest of his 
life was fought; the great founder of Hellenic Churches 
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or (}entile, bond or free ; it is in the Church of Christ that 
he finds tiie true Israel, the fulfilment of Qod's purpose 
from all etemil7\ 

3. The centre of the best and noblest form of Jewish 
Christianity was naturally the Holy City; and the Church 
of Jerusalem was ruled by one who was more than blame- 
less in lus observance of the sacred law, St James the 
Lord's brother. Without accepting all that in early 
tradition gathered round his name', we cannot but believe 
that he remained in all things a devout Israelite, an 
Israelite in whom was no guile. The rights of the converts 
of the Gentiles to a place in the Church he had frankly 
admitted in the conference of Jerusalem; yet the Judaisers 
who troubled the peace of Gentile Churches claimed the 
authority of James', abusing perhaps a venerable name to 
give their doctrine a weight not its own. In his epistle he 
says nothing of the Gospel or of the Resurrection of the 
Lord, dwelling rather on faith in the one God and on 
obedience to the law; but the "law" is the perfect law of 
liberty, the true "liberty" wherewith Christ has made us 
free; and so far is he from leaning to the self-complacent 
orthodoxy of the Pharisee, that he lays it down in the 
plainest manner that the tnie ritual or "Divine service^" 



consists in purity and works of love; the whole tone of the 
^istle recalls our Lord's denunciations of the Scribes and 
Fharisees, and seems directed against a kindred spirit. 
St James the Just comes before us in the declining days 
of Jerusalem as a devout soul in the midst of ihctious 
whose religion was warfare; and when these factions put 
him to death, "straightway," says Hegesippus*, "Vespasian 
laid 81^^ to their city;" it seemed as if a guardian angel 
had departed^ 

4. St Peter is a less conspicuous figure than St Paul 
in the histoiy of the Apostolic Church. We know that he 
was esteemed a "pillar of the church" in Jerusalem ^ and 
that the fear of losing his reputation with the Judaizers at 
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Antiocli induced him to coniply with their prejudices'. 
At the time of writing hia first epistle we &id him in 
Babylon', and the address to the "elect aojoumera of 
the dispersion" of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia ]nay perhaps be taken to iuiply that he had 
visited those countries. Even during the time occupied 
by the Acts of the Apostles we know little of his move- 
ments, and afterwards much less. Ho is said to have been 
bishop of Antioch' and of Rome. That he was not in 
Rome at the time of St Paul's first imprisonment seems an 
almost certain inference from the silence of St Luke; nor 
does St Paul mention him in his letters ia or from Rome. 
An ancient tradition asserts that he suffered at Kome at 
the same time with St Paul, being crucified (or impaled) 
with hia head downwards'; and the tombs of the two 
saints were shewn there at the end of the second century'. 
The legend of St Peter's twenty-five years' episcopate 
of Rome does not appear to be older than the fourth cen- 
tury. Ignatius" alludes to the authority of SS. Peter and 
Paid for the Romans especially; Irenteus', speaking of the 
lie tradition, says that these tv 
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Jerome's venion of Eiisebius's Chronicle^ that we fiist find 
it distinctly stated, inconsistently with Eusebius himself in 
the history, that St Peter went to Borne in the year 43 
and remained for twenty-five years as bishop of the church 
in that city. But not only does this supposition involve 
chronological difficulties of the most serious kind, but 
Jerome himself states* that the title of bishop was not 
used strictly in the apostolic age, but was applied to 
several distinguished leaders at the same time in a church; 
when, therefore, he styles St Peter "bishop" of Rome, he 
must not be understood to claim for him the same kind of 
local pre-eminence which is involved in the modem use of 
the tenn. So Epiphanius' speaks of SS. Peter and Paul as 
bishops of Home. The trutn seems to be, that firom about 
the fourth century churches claimed as their "bishops," 
apostles or other distinguished teachers who were asso- 
ciated with their early tmditions\ 

St Peter and St raul are united in Boman tradition, 
and they were indeed one in heart though sometimes they 
might seem to be divided ; once St Peter denied his Lord, 
once he impaired the freedom of the Gospel; but the very 
narrative of the latter circumstance implies that this was 
contrary to the habit of his life". His recognition of 
Christ crucified as the centre of our faith and the source of 
life is identical with St Paul's*; his tendency to speak 
of the Church of Christ under images derived firom the 
older di^ensation is the same; Christ is the Paschal 
Lamb', Clhristians are " the holy nation, the peculiar peo- 
ple*." The main diflference — which is no contrariety — 
between him and his great fellow-worker is, that he 
speaks rather of the earthly life and sufferings of Christ, 
of the believer and the world around him, of the hope of a 
glorious Advent, than of the eternal Son from Whom and 
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through Whom and to Whom are all things. St Peter 
was no doubt " a Hebrew of the Hebrews ' in thought 
as in birth, yet he was no Judaizer; the law he never 
mentions, nor does he insist in any way on the perpetuity 
of formal ordinances. It was without support m>m his 
epistles that the Judaizers claimed him as their patron. 

5. Of the beloved disciple we see no more in the Acts 
of the Apostles after the laying-on of hands on the Sama- 
ritan disciples. Of the date when he left Jerusalem we 
have no information, and for some years we have no record 
of his work. A constant tradition tells us however that 
he took the oversight of the church in Ephesus^ after the 
departure of St Paul, and we may well believe that he 
extended it to the other six churches which are addressed 
in the Apocalypse. Of the fact of his banishment to Pat- 
mos* there can be no doubt, though it is placed by dif- 
ferent authorities at dates varying from the reign of 
Claudius* to that of Domitian*. St John, with his apo- 
stolic authority, his purified warmth, his heavenly spirit, 
was placed by the providence of God in the very spot 
which most bubbled over with sects and heresies. In Asia 
he abode, says Irenaeus*, until the days of Trajan, when 
he fell asleep in extreme old age in the midst of his 
disciples. 

The traditions respecting him shew how deep an im- 
pression his holiness and his loathing of all that was vile 
had made upon those who surrounded him. His life 
falls into two divisions ; the Judaic period before he left 
Palestine, ending probably with the banishment to Patmos 
and the writing of the Apocalypse'; and the period in the 
midst of Jews and Gentiles, of error and heresy, in Ephesus 
and other cities of Asia Minor. In the Apocalypse we see 
the " son of thunder;" here indeed " the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy ^" the spirit of Ezekiel and Daniel. 
Here too the gospel is to the Jew first, but also to the 
Greek ; if we see first the twelve tribes gathered round 
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the tinone of the Lamb, we see also the great multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues, singing praLses to Him that sitteth 
upon the throne and to the Lamb\ We do not find the 
d^ple who leaned on Jesus' breast giving prominence to 
the Lord's Humanity, but rather the contrary ; He is not 
merely the fiuthfiil and true witness, but the source (dpxrj) 
of the creation of God*; His name is called the Word of 
God*. In the thirty years which perhaps intervened be- 
tween the writing of the Apocalypse and that of the 
Gospel and Epistles, St John had changed the scene of 
his life, and tiie Church itself, agitated by new move- 
ments, required a new setting-forth of old truth. These 
later writings represent a more advanced stage of the 
Church's life than the letters of St Paul ; they set forth 
the very same view of a gospel for mankind which is 
found in St Paul, not now controversially, but positively, 
and with an authoritative calmness which is loreign to 
the eager style of the Apostle of the Gentiles. St John 
does not dwell on the feeling of sin and the need of 
redemption with the same emphatic earnestness as St 
Paul; he rather looks on the world as agitated by the 
great contest between light and darkness, the Word of 
God and the power of evil; he appeals rather to the 
innate longing of man after righteousness and perfection ; 
he speaks less of faith in Christ than of the perfect union 
in love which is to knit the Church to God in Christ, as it 
knits Christ to God*. Yet so little contrariety is there in 
all this to the Pauline teaching that certain passages in 
St Paul s writings might well be adopted as mottos for 
St John's*; all the several ways of the apostles meet in 
one end. 

6. The traditions, that the apostles before their de- 
parture from Jerusalem divided the several portions of the 
world by lot among themselves, and that they formed the 
Apostles' Creed {avfi^oXov) by each contributing a clause, 
do not seem to be older than the fourth or fifth century. 
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Eailier accouuts say, that St Thomas had Farthia for hia 
province, St Andrew Scythia'; the apocryjihal Acts' of 
the latter, describing his martyrdom at Patraa, were once 
supposed to be a geiiuiue letter of the wituessea of his 
doiith, and have certaiuly influenced some of the early 
liturgies". Bartholomew la said to have preached in India, 
ajid to have lelt there the Gospel of St Matthew in Hebrew 
characters*; there he sufferea martyrdom hy beheading'. 
Philip the apostle was gathered to his rest in Hierapolis*. 
Thadda;us is said to have been sent to Abgarus, king 
of Edessa'. Many later legends have gathered round the 
a()ostle3 ; but in fact their labouiB are written, for the 
moat part, not in the pa^ea of historv, but in the Book of 
Life. 

7. The Church is a community confessing the namo 
of Christ, and pervaded by the spirit of Christ It is of 
no age or clime, but abiding and univeraal, and developes 
according to its varying circumstances the organs which 
are necessary for its spiritual life, preserving always the 
ordinances and gifts of its Divine Founder. 

Id the first age, as in all ages, it was through baptism 
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that the converts might "receive the Holy Qhost," ttie 
workings of which were in the apostolic age manifested 
in various special gifts, especially those of tongues and of 
prophecy*. 

From that " first dajr of the week," when Christ rose 
from the dead, Christians have eaten the Bread and 
drunk the Cup, shewing forth the Lord's Death till He 
come. The Eucharistic celebration was connected in 
early times with a solemn meal', as in its first institution ; 
a custom which at Corinth led to so much disorder that 
St Paul had to rebuke sternly the irreverence of those 
who turned the Lord's Supper into a common, and even 
riotous, meal, " not distinguishing the Lord's Body." The 
''Kiss of LoveV* or "Holy Kiss*," was given at these 
meetings. The Eucharist was, as it seems, at first cele- 
brated in the midst of such a number as could meet in 
the "upper room" of some disciple, perhaps sometimes in 
the midst of a single household ; afterwards, as at Corinth, 
in assemblies of a somewhat more public kind, to which 
each brother brought his own contribution*. 

In sicknass, the brethren sent for the elders of the 
Church, who prayed over them and anointed them with 
oil, that they might recover*. "Gifts of healing" were 
among the special endowments of the Holy Spirit 

As to the manner of conducting divine worship, whether 
at the celebration of the Eucharist or in other meetings, 
we know that prayer, intercession, and thanksgiving, were 
the natural language of the early Church'. When the 
brethren came together, probably portions of the Old 
Testament, certainly apostolic letters , were publicly read ; 
psalms were sung, and before long the Spirit added Chris- 
tian hymns to the treasury of devotion'; the "word of 
exhortation" was uttered, not only by the presbyters, but 
by other members of the community, as the Spirit gave 
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them utterance ; each brother seema to have exercised fhe 
gift which the Spirit gave him for the good of the whole, 
subject only to trie natural laws of fitness and order ; one 
the gift of prophecy, another the gift of tong^ies, another 
the interpretation of tongues'. The moat precious of 
these gifts was prophecy', the power of speaking under 
the influence oi the Spirit for the building up of the 
Church. 

As for the days on which assemblies for wonihip were 
held, the Apostle taught with the utmost plainness that 
the Christian was not hound to esteem one day above 
another*. Many, no doubt, of the Jewish Christiaos long 
continued to observe the seventh-day Sahhath ; but the 
great i'estival of the Church which was to shew forth the 
life of the risen Lord has been from the beginning the 
first day of the week*, the " Lonl'a Day'," which seems to 
have been observed by all Christiana, whether they also 
hallowed the Sabbath or not'. It is probable that a Pass- 
over was also celebrated in the Church, as commemorating 
the great deliverance from sin and death by the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ'. As to the usual hour of assembling 
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^^ servants of Christ and stewards of the mysteries- of GfodV' 
iDstraments of Christ's working, channels of divine grace. 

While yet the Church of Christ consisted of a single 
community in Jerusalem, all the &[ifls and offices of the 
Christian ministiy were concentratea in the twelve Apostles. 
They alone, as it seems, preached and taught; at their feet 
were laid the offerings which formed the support of the 
Church, while as yet they had all things common. The 
charge of "servii^ tables," at the common meals or dis- 
tribution of food, becoming excessive, gave occasion to the 
first committing of a portion of the work of the ministry 
to others. The apostles desired to be relieved of this part 
of their burden, that they might give themselves to the 
ministry of the word and to prayer. The body of the 
disciples accordingly chose seven, whom the apostles con- 
secrated to their office by prayer with laying on of hands*. 
These seven are commonly, and no doubt rightly, called 
the Seven Deacons. The giving of alms is so intimately 
connected with ghostly consolation that we are not sur- 
prised to see St Stephen a leading teacher in Jerusalem, 
and St Philip preaching the gospel in Samaria. We soon 
find the diaconate in the Gentile churches also^; a dea- 
coness, no doubt especially for ministrations to the half- 
secluded women of a Greek town, was found in the church 
at Cenchreae*. In the Philippian church the "bishops 
and deacons" constitute apparently the whole recognized 
ministry*. In the first Epistle to Timothy, towards the 
close of his life, St Paul gives very particular directions as 
to the qualifications both of deacons and deaconesses, in 
terms which imply the dignity and importance of the 
office*. 

The office of deacon was, in the main, a new one, 
called forth by the needs of the Christian Church. The 
office of Presbyter on the other hand seems to have 
been already existing in the Jewish polity, in which each 
synagogue was governed by a body of elders^. Hence, 
when presbyters come to be spoken of, there is not a word 
of explanation ; it is taken for granted that the familiar 
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word will suggest with sufficient accuracy the nature of 
the office. At Jerusalem the presbyters receive the alms 
of the Gentile churches'; they are associated with the 
apostles in the whole business of the Jerusalem confer- 
ence*; they are present when St James receives St Paul 
on his laat visit to Jerusalem'. And wherever SS. Paul 
and Barnabas formed a church, there they appointed 
presbyters'. The body of presbyters was in all cases an 
essential and central part of the omanization of a Chris- 
tian community. The function of the presbyter was pro- 
bably, in the first instance, like that of the Jewish elders, 
rather one of government than of " labour in word and 
doctrine*," though such labour brought "double honour" 
to those who exercised it ; yet it is required that the pres- 
bj-ter should be "apt to teach','' clinging stoutly to the 
faithful word, that he may be able also to exhort in the 
sound teaching and to confute gainaayers'; a sufficient 
proof that teaching and exhortation were ordinarily ex- 
pected of him. 

It has been assumed in the preceding sentence that 
the word " bishop " (^Trio-KOTro-i) — a term only used in 
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writers in calliiig him bishop of Jerusalem ; and the apo- 
stolic authority of St John was probably in his latter days 
80 fjBur localized in Ephesus and its neighbourhood that we 
may well call him bishop of that city. 

We thus recognize in the apostolic age a threefold 
order ; the general superintendence exercised by the apo- 
stles themselves — whether over several churches or a par- 
ticular church — a power afterwards delegated to " faithful 
men" in the several communities; and the powers of 
administration and teaching committed to presbyters and 
deacons in each church. Of other offices or functions men- 
tioned in the New Testament*, that of the " shepherds," 
" presidents'," and " leaders'," was seemingly identical with 
that of the presbyters ; " helps " and ** governments " pro- 
bably belonged to deacons and presbyters respectively; 
the work of teaching and evangelizing belonged to all the 
orders ; prophecy was not appropriated in the New more 
than in the Old Dispensation to any rank or dignity; the 
wonder-working power, gifts of healing, kinds of tongues 
were gifts bestowed by the free grace of the Spirit on 
various members of the community for the building up 
and completion of the whole. 

8. But even in the apostolic age there were spots on 
the fair isuce of the Church. First and foremost was tbe con- 
stant desire of Jewish converts to enforce on all Christians 
the observance of the Jewish law, to import into the 
Christian Church the distinctions of meats and drinks, 
of new moons and -sabbaths, which were to cease when 
they had subserved their proper end*. And the evils of 
the *' old man " in the (Jentile churches were even more 
conspicuous and more fatal. The Greek spirit of partizan- 
ship"*, the tendency to look upon some higher knowledge 
or "gnosis" as the great end and aim of initiation into the 
mystery of Christ*, the reluctance of idolaters to forsake 
the gay festivals which they had frequented in the heathen 
temples ^ their low standard of morality, especially as re- 
gards the intercourse of the sexes'; in a word, the desire 
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to compromise between ChriBt and demons, seemed as if it 
would drown Christianity in paganism. Even the cardinal 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead was denied or 
obscured by some of the would-be wise'. Oriental forms 
of asceticism'' and tendencies to the worahip of hierarchies 
of supernatural beings, intermediate between Ood and 
man', seem early to have found entrance into the Church. 
The Epistle of St Jude and the Apocalypse of St John 
reveal to us a. time when deceivers were frequent and men 
ready to be deceived. St John's insistance on the reality 
of the humaoi body of Christ' seems to indicate that the 
hei'esy wliich regarded it as unreal already existed. False 
Christs and false prophets were not wanting;. one Dosi- 
theus, in Samaria, gave himself out to be the prophet 
whom Moses declared that the Lord would raise up unto 
His people, and preached the divinity and eternal obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Law'; Simon Magus came to be recog- 
nized aa "the power of God which is called Great'," and his 
subsequent history, however decorated with fable, shews 
that he was regarded by a sect as a kind of incarnation of 
the creative power of the Divinity'; Menander too seems 
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Crom the communion of the Church those who were guilty 
of CTOSS immorality\ those who denied or deformed the 
faitn*, those who caused divisions among the brethren'. 
Yet exclusion from the society of the faithful was only 
resorted to in the last necessity, and the restoration of the 
offender was always earnestly desired; if one was overtaken 
in a transgression, the "spiritual" were to correct and 
reinstate mm tenderly*; love and comfort were to be 
bestowed on the penitent*; if men were "judged," it was 
that they might not perish with the world®; if one was 
delivered over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, it 
was that his spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord^. 
In a word, the end of excommunication is never merely 
punishment, but the preservation of the Church and the 
reformation of the offender. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE CHIHICH, 

1. The flrat external enemy which nascent Christi- 
anity had to encounter was the malice of the Jew. To 
the Jewa were due the deatlis of St Stephen, St James the 
Apostle, and St James the Just It was by the Jewa that 
St Paul was evil entreated, almost to the death. Even 
where they had no political power, their irregular animo- 
sity was still active'. But the most extensive and cruel of 
all the persecutions which Christians had to endure at the 
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Church and the Empire^. The Empire was no doubt 
greatly more tolerant m matters of rehgion than the small 
repubucs of Greece had been ; it necessarily sanctioned the 
worship of the gods of the conquered nations which were 
included within its borders ; but it was not indifferent in 
matters of religion. The Roman gods were the gods of 
^e state, and the state by no means looked favourably 
upon forms of worship which tended to diminish the reve- 
rence due to them. The old republic was extremely jea- 
lous of forei^ superstitions, and the principle of the law 
which forbade the worship of foreign gods not adopted by 
the state* was never allowed to drop wholly out of sight. 
In a Roman colony we find the complaint brought against 
the apostles, that they taught customs which it was not 
lawful for Romans to receive or to observe*. Pomponia 
Grsecina was accused before a family tribunal of practising 
"foreign superstition" in the days of Nero*. Magic was 
forbidden under severe penalties; the laws of the Twelve 
Tables assigned death as the penalty for practising incan- 
tation ; and probably the miracles of healmg attributed to 
the Christians, especially cures of demoniacs, brought upon 
them the suspicion of magic. The possession of magical 
books was also a crime, and the sacred books of Christians 
were often reputed magical*. 

We have the testimony of Tertullian* that the prin- 
cipal charges against Christians were those of sacrilege 
and lese-majesty ; and his words imply that to refuse to 
worship the gods of the Empire was to be guilty of sacri- 
l^e. The punishment of sacrilege was in the discretion 
of the proconsul, who might apportion it according to the 
circumstances of the case and the age and sex of the 
criminal ; in extreme cases he might sentence offenders to 
be burnt alive, crucified, or cast to wild beasts^ Under 
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the head oflaisa majestas'" was brought every act and 
every word which might tend to impair the authority of 
the goveniment or to bring it into discredit. It is easy 
tjj see how wido a range charges of lese-majeaty might 
have. Probably the rumour that Christians expected cx- 
ietiiig states soon to pass away and a new kingdom to 
succeed brought them under the notice of the tribunals. 
But there was nothing of which the Empire waa more 
intolerant than the formation of associations unknown to 
the law. From the very earliest days of imperial rule 
attempts were made to check the formation of clubs and 
societies', and severe legislation was directed f^ainstthem. 
One who held an unlawful meeting waa liable to the same 
paius and penalties as one who seized a public place by 
armed force; that is, to the penalties of lesc-raajeety. 
Some exceptions were however made ; religious meetings 
were not forbidden, provided that they were so conducted 
as not to offend against the laws relating to illicit collegia; 
and benefit-societies consisting of poor people (tenuiores) 
and slaves, were permitted in Home to meet and make 
their payments to the coiimiOD fund onfc a month. A 
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folly aad delusion, or a slinking gang of conspirators, a 
"lucifuga natio/' which the state must needs put down, 
were it only for its own safety. 

The secrecy of their meetings in time of persecution 
was a main cause of the calumnies which were circulated 
against them. The Empire was full of mysteries and 
secret orgies, yet against none do we find such vile ac- 
cusations brought as those which were reiterated against 
the Christians. They were atheists*, they indulged in 
Thyestean banquets, they revelled in horrible incest*; 
they worshipped a monster with an asss head*. That 
they should be called atheists was perhaps not altogether 
nnnatural ; those who forsook the temples of the gods and 
worshipped no deity graven by art and man's device were 
to the heathen populace of course atheists. Their nightly 
assemblies for the feast of love and the Holy Communion, 
and a few mystical words relating to the Agape, the com- 
memoration of the death of Christ, and the participation 
of His Flesh and Blood, grossly misunderstood, gave rise 
probably to the horrible charges of murder, strangfe food, 
and illicit love. Such rumours as these caused men like 
Tacitus to regard the Church of Christ, the only society in 
the empire in which a pure and noble morality was taught, 
as a loathsome superstition\ It was thought to bring 
down the wrath of the gods on the state. If an earth- 
quake shook a city or a river overflowed its banks, or the 
seasons were unpropitious, the cry arose, 'To the lions 
with the Christians ! ' ' And it must not be forgotten that 
all those who lived by pagan worship found their occupa- 
tion threatened ; the makers of silver shrines of the Ephe- 
sian Artemis were but specimens of a class found wherever 
a temple existed. And not only those whose material 
interests were in danger, but paganism in general found 
its old mythology, its civic feeling, its frank enjoyment of 
tlie life of this world, called in question by a sect whicli 
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I preached humility and self-renunciation, offering a distant 
I Heaven in return for the pleasures of the present life. 
] Many Christians felt it penlous to the soul to swear the 
iftth or to xmdtrtake municipal offices'. True, 



tlu V ivi.ii.' submissive to lawful authonty, but the general 
tius|iicioii agiiiust thera wag so strong, that their professions 
iif iilligiaucL' were thought to savour more of policy than of 
truth. 

The Euipiro could perhaps scarcely be expected to 
tolerate in the midst of it such a society. It did in fact 
persecute the rising sect with a very vigorous animosity, 
yet not steadily or continuously, but according to the 
views of various emperors or even of provincial governors. 
What was at first popular hatred of an obscure sect be- 
came in less than three centuries an organised effort of 
the pagan power to put down its growing rival. 

when Suetonius' tells us that Claudius e.vpelied from 
Rome "the Jews who were making constant uproar with 
one ChresUia as a ringleader," he probably refers to the 
fact that the preaching of Christ set the Jews' quarter at 
Rome in a commotion. So far however Christianity 
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calls a "chip of Nero for cruelty/' does not appear to have 
treated Christians with much greater cruelty than the 
rest of his subjects. According to some authorities* it was 
in this reign that the apostle John was immersed in 
boiling oil uninjured and banished to Patmos. That a 
Flavins Clemens was executed by order of Domitian is an 
historical fact*, but we have no authority for identifying 
him with Clemens the bishop of the Koman Church. In 
fact, in the authentic records of Domitian's reign, the 
charge of Christianity is nowhere put forward distinctly as 
a reason for the executions ordered by the tyrant, though 
the "atheism" and ^'superstition" attributed to some of 
his victims may very possibly be heathen distortions of 
their Christianity. It is of course only too probable that 
Christians suflfered from outbreaks of popular fury, both in 
Rome and in the provinces, but we meet with no distinct 
mention of any action of the state against them until 
the time of Trajan. It was to him that rliny the younger, 
much perplexed at the number of Christians discovered in 
his government of Bithynia, wrote his famous letter'. 
Was he — he asked the emperor — ^to punish Christians as 
such, even if they were guilty of no offence against 
public law or morality ? He himself held that it was 
his duty to punish those who admitted themselves 
Christians, and could not be frightened into recanting; 
for (he said), whatever their superstition might be, they 
deserved punishment for their obstinacy. Those who 
consented to worship the gods and the statue of the 
emperor in a form prescribed by himself, and to curse 
Christ, he at once dismissed. After putting two deaconesses 
to the torture, he discovered nothing but a perverse and 
extravagant superstition. Trajan* approved in general 
Pliny's proceedings, and laid down for his guidance the 

Principle, that no search should be made for Christians, 
ut that those who were brought to the bar should be 
Eunished with death, unless they proved their paganism 
y sacrificing to the gods. Anonymous accusations were 
to be altogether disregarded. 
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Trajiiii carefully limited his decision to the particular 
case and locality. Still, the emperor's rescript furnished a 
fatal precedent; henceforth, whenever the magistrates 
were disposed to persecute Christians, there seems to have 
been no difficulty in finding law against them'. Under 
Trajan too we hear the ominous cry, "The Christians to 
the lions!" There wiia no security against the rage of 
Jews or ht'athen. The aged Syineon, bishop of Jerusiilem, 
is said to have been crucified to gratify the former ' ; the 
fury of the populace of Antioch caused Ignatius to be 
torn by lions in the Coliat^um, as a spectacle for the 
latter '. 

When Christianity itself w;is rcco^'iiised as a crime, 
informers were not wanting, so thiit even when the em- 
perors were not active persecutors, Christians still suffered 
from thu' unreasonable hatred of their pagan neighbours. 
As the mob of the towns fell into the habit of shouting for 
the blood of Christians for their own amusement or as an 
offering to the gods in time of public calamity, Hadrian 
i.ssued an edict against these riots*, and required that in 
all cases proceedings against the Christians should be con- 
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the stake in his own city. The successor of Antoninus, 
MaicuB Aurelius, the throned Stoic, disliked religious ex- 
qtement in general^ and the enthusiasm of the Christians 
in particular; the wise man should, he thought, endure 
wim patience the thought of extinction after death, and 

ri out of life undemonstratively*. However little belief 
had in the old Boman religion, he thought it for the 
good of the state that it should be maintained. The 
proceedings of provincial governors against the Chris- 
dans were at least unhindered, if they were not actually 
prompted and encouraged by the emperor. A terrible 
peisecution befel the Churches of Lyons and Vienne ; in 
this case, the fury of the populace appears to have been 
unchecked by the magistrates, and even illegal methods of 
proceeding were permitted. It was in this storm that the 
venerable bishop Pothinus of Lyons died. Still, in spite 
of losses by death and desertion, a remnant was left, and 
these told their own pathetic story in a letter to the 
Churches of Asia and Phrygia*. To this reign is assigned 
the miracle of the " Thundering Legion," composed partly 
of Christians, who in the campaign against the Marcomanni 
and Quadi are said to have procured rain by their prayers 
when the imperial army was suffering the last extremity 
of thirst*. The brutal Commodus, the son of the philoso- 
pher, is said to have been influenced by his mistress 
Marcia in favour of Christianity, which accordingly made 
way among the higher classes in Rome ; yet it was under 
liim that Apollonms, a man of high station and dis- 
tinguished culture, was put to death, togetlier with the 
slave his accuser^ 

The reign of Septimius Severus, in other respects also 
an important epoch, changed the relation of the state to 
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Christianity. He was an Afirican, his wife Julia Donma 
a Syrian, and the emperors of their race, Caracalla, 
Elagabalus, and Alexander Severus, were much more 
oriental than E.oman\ Men such as these had not the 
same feeling in favour of the Roman state-religion which 
had so strongly influenced the Antonines ; they rather 
regarded with interest strange forms of belief and worship. 
Yet Septimius is reckoned among the persecutors; he 
referred all cases of holding unlawful assemblies to the 
judgment of the prefect of the city", and forbade with 
equal sternness conversions to Christianity and to Judaism*; 
confiscation, torture, and death befel many Christians. 
In Alexandria and proconsular Africa in particular the 
persecution was so severe, that men thought the times 
of Antichrist nigh at hand*. Leonides the father of 
Origen*, Potamiaena with her mother Marcella, and the 
soldier Basilides who was her guard', were put to death 
in this persecution; still more famous martyrs of this 
epoch are the young matrons Perpetua and Felicitas' 
of Carthage; and the twelve martyrs of Scillite", in 
Africa, who bore their testimony before fche proconsul 
Vigellius Satuminus. Elagabalus was himself a dilettante 
in religion, and tolerated both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian fraternities, intending however in the end to permit 
in Rome no worship but that of Elagabalus ^ The 
emperor Alexander Severus, casting about for objects of 
veneration in a faithless time, formed a kind of private 
chapel, in which, with Abraham, Orpheus, and ApoUonius 
of Tyana, he set up a bust of Christ *°; nay, he is said even 
to have contemplated building a temple to his honour, and 
adopting Christ among the gods of Rome". His mother, 
Julia Mammsea, when staying at Antioch, summoned to 
her presence the great Origen, of whose fame she had 
heard". Such an emperor was not likely to be an active 
persecutor; he practically recognized the right of the 
Christians to exist and worship in the Empire. The laws 
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against Christians were not repealed, but in spite of the 
existence of these laws, there was for some years no 
persecution, except a transitory one under Maximin*, who 
was ready to persecute whatever his predecessor had 
favoured ; one emperor, Philip the Arabian, is even said to 
have been a Christian*. Christianity was now in the 
popular estimation no longer the foul superstition that it 
once had been ; it had attracted many of the wealthy and 
educated class'; it had come to be regarded as a religion 
whose claims must at least be considered ; there was no 
intrinsic reason why it should not take an equal rank with 
other permitted religions. 

With Decius came again a change. By this time, the 
growth of the Christian Church in numbers and influence 
had become so manifest, that Romans began to see the 
very existence of Paganism threatened, while at the same 
time Christianity had lost something of its pristine purity 
and vigour ; the world had entered the Church*. Perse- 
cutions from this time are no longer mere outbreaks of 
popular fury, but direct consequences of the action of the 
state. The earlier persecutions had been partial, and the 
victims comparatively few*; now, persecution was ex- 
tended systematically to the whole Empire, and a strenuous 
effort was made to exterminate Christianity. At the very 
beginning of his* reign, Decius issued an edict, command- 
ing governors of provinces under the severest penalties to 
put in force every means of terrifying the Christians and 
bringing them back to the old religion^ All Christians 
were to sacrifice to the gods before a certain day, or be 
handed over to torture; the bishops in particular were 
marked out for death. Many were the instances of Chris- 
tian heroism in this pitiless storm, but many fell away and 
"lapsed"' outwardly at least into heathenism. The per- 
secution did not cease even with the death of Decius, for 
public misfortunes roused the fury of the city mobs 
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n.gainst the stiif-necked people who would uot offer pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices to the tutelary gods of the state. 
Araong the victims of the Decian period were Fabian, 
bishop of Rome, Babylas of Antioch, and Alexauder of 
Jerusalem'. In this time of distress, the legend says', the 
"Seven S!pe]iers" began their long slumber at Ephesua; 
ihey roused themselves under Theodosius II, to see the 
despised Cross on every coign of vantage. After a short 
period of rest, persecution was renewed under Valerian, 
who directed his attack principally against the bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the Church, and against senators, 
knights, and other persons of rank who nad joined the 
hated conimunity", thinking probably that if the more 
ijistinguished perstms were induced to forsake Christ, the 
multitude would follow of its own accord. In this period 
of oppression fall the deaths of Sixtus, bishop of Rome, 
with Laurence hia dem'on', of Cyprian' at Carthage, and of 
Fmctuosus' at Tarragona, With the sole rule of Gallienus 
came remission; he put a atop to the existing persecu- 
tions, and issued a letter' to the bishops, granting them 
.'.tiuia, and desiring the ' ' ' 
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one of the ablest rulers that ever mounted the imperial 
throne. His leading thought was to organize the un wieldly 
empire. To this end, he associated with himself (a.d. 
285) Maximian as a colleague in the Empire, and after- 
wards (A.D. 293) two others, Galerius and Constantius 
Chlorus, in a somewhat subordinate position, with the. 
title of "Ctesars"; the superior rulers bore the name of 
" Augusti". Diocletian's love for the old religion, or per- 
haps his policy, appears in his taking the name of Jovius, 
wUle he gave his colleague that of Herculius, as if in- 
voking Jove and Hercules for the protection of the Empire. 
If the legend may be trusted, Maximianus Herculius soon 
used his power against the Christians ; two years after he 
became a ruler he is said to have caused the whole of the 
Theban legion, with their tribune Mauritius, to be put to 
death in cold blood near Martigny in Switzerland, because 
they refused to act against the Christians \ Diocletian 
however was not disposed to persecute the Church; on 
the contmry, in the early part of his reign many Christians 
had positions of trust about his person; but the Csesar 
Galerius, who was his son-in-law^ a burly ruffian imbued 
>vith heathen superstition', became the tool of a party 
which was eager for the suppression of Christianity 
as the only means of preserving Paganism. Diocletian 
shrank from a struggle the horrors of which he clearly 
foresaw^, but at last with great reluctance yielded to 
the urgency of his colleague, and . assented to decided 
measures for the suppression of the faith of Christ. Three 
edicts appeared in rapid succession in the year 303, and 
a fourth in the following year, which in effect delivered 
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over the unfortunate Christians to the fenatunsm of mobs 
and the arbitrary will of provincial govemorB. By tJie 
first edict' assemblies of Christians were forbidden ; their 
churches and sacred books were ordered to be destroyed 
and Church proper^ to be confiscated ; those who refused 
to renounce their faith were to be deprived of all civil 
rights and dignities; accusations against Christians were 
to be entertained, and torture might be applied to compel 
tiiem to recant ; Christian slaves, so long as they remained 
Christian, could not be manumitted. The disturbances 
which arose in carrying out this edict occasioned still 
further measures of severity. The second edict' directed 
that all bishops and clergy should be imprisoned. The 
third', issued on the twentieth anniversary {vicenjuUia) of 
Diocletian's accession, was a kind of grim jest. It bore 
the form of an amnesty, and ordered the imprisoned cleigy 
to be set at liberty, if they would but consent to sacrifice 
to the gods ; if they refused this beneficence, they were to 
be subjected to torture. Under these edicts, persecution, 
though no doubt varying much in intensity in different 
provinces, became severe and general. Many met death 
with wonderful constancy; old men, tender women, even 
young children became martyrs, often under circumstances 
of great horror ; but many denied the faith, and many — 
stigmatised as traditores — delivered up the sacred books 
to save themselves. Still, it was felt that the end of all 
these horrors was not attained, and in 304 a fourth edict* 
was published, which simply offered Christians the choice 
between death and sacrifice. Wherever heathen governors 
and heathen mobs were unfriendly to Christians, the work 
of torture and death wont vigorously on. The greatest 
weight of this persecution fell on that eastern portion of the 
empire which was under the immediate rule of Diocletian 
and Galerius ; even their own wives, who are said to have 
favoured Christianity, were compelled to sacrifice, and 
court officials were not spared. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in the year 305, but the work of exterminating 
the Christians went vigorously on under Galerius and 
his colleagues. The western provinces, however, Gaul, 
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^ain, and Britain, enjoyed comparative immunity under 
JoDstantius ChlorusS and afterwards under his son Con- 
tentine, who was elevated to the rank of Caesar by the 
edamation of the soldiery on the death of his father at 
rork. 

For some eight years the Christians had to endure 
vfery kind of maltreatment and death. At last even 
jalerius was satisfied that it was impossible to annihilate 
Cbiistianity and give to the gods of Rome their old 
npremacy. Sick and weary, he consented to put a stop 
k> the massacres which distracted the Empire, and issued 
bom Nicomedia^ in conjunction with Constantino and 
Licinius, an edict^ in which Christianity is recognized as 
iQ existing fact. The terms of this edict, which forms 
Nie of the most important epochs in the history of the 
Church, are much to be observed. The rulers say in their 
preamble, that they had been anxious to bring back to a 
;ood mind those Christians who had deserted the old 
rustoms of their forefathers; when, however, they saw that 
the result had been that many ceased to worship the Grod 
[)f the Christians without returning to the due service of 
their country's gods, they thought it most accordant with 
their well-known clemency and tolerance again to permit 
Christians to meet for worship, so that they did nothing 
contrary to the peace and good order of the state. They 
felt sure that the Christians, being now hurt by no 
persecution, would readily acknowledge the duty of pray- 
ing to their own Grod for the emperors and the state, that 
the Empire might maintain itself intact, and themselves 
live a peaceable life in their own homes. 

Christianity was thus admitted to be a religio licita. 
For nearly three centuries it had been in actual existence; 
it seemed best, now that it could no longer be treated as 
an innovation, which was to an antique Roman much the 
same as an impiety, to attempt to adopt the God of the 
Christians among those who watched over the well-being 
of Rome. 

This edict did not wholly put a stop to persecution in 
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the Asiatic pruviuces. But in the year 312 ConstaDtine 
became master of the whole western empire by hia victory 
over Masentius, the ruler of Italy, at the Milvian bridge, 
It was on his way to this decisive battle that he saw the 
sign in tlie heavens (^), afterwards called the Labarum', 
with the words tovt^ vixa. Maximin, the other great 
opponent of Christiauity, was not put down until the 
following year. 

The result of the defeat of Maxentius was an edict 
published at Milan by Constantine and Licinius', perhaps 
the most important ever issued by imperial authonty. In 
this the emperors give full liberty to all their subjects of 
adopting any form of worship by which the supreme 
Divinity in the heavens may be propitiated ; to Christiana 
in particular, they grant absolute freedom of worship, 
without any of the limiting conditions to which they had 
been subjected by previous edicts; the churches were to 
be restored to their original owners without money or 
price, whether they had been sold on their confiscation, or 
granted freely to some favoured person, the emperors 
undertaking to reimburse those whose property waa thus 
taken away. The same law apphed to other property 
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oigaiiized body of Christians which had spread itself over 
■ the Empire. It is thus indicated that the policy of the 
state had undergone a complete revolution. The almost 
• despaiiing effort of Diocletian and Galerius had been to 
'■■ put down a force which, they thought, tended to dissolve 
: the social coherence of the Empire at a time when it was 
80 sorely in need of unily ; in the edict of Constantino and 
! Lidnius we see that this attempt is abandoned. 

The persecutions were reckoned, before the end of the 
fourth century, to be ten in number, so as to correspond to 
; iJie ten plagues of Egypt The persecutions acconling to 
this account were those under Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Maximin, Decius, 
Valerian, Aurelian, Diocletian. The artificial and falla- 
cious character of this enumeration was long ago pointed 
out by Au^ustine\ 

It is unpossible to determine with certainty the 
number of those who suffered. Origen (as we have seen) 
thought it inconsiderable up to his own time, though at a 
still earlier date Irenaeus speaks of the multitude of 
martyrs who had passed firom earth to God; and in the 
persecutions under Decius and Diocletian at any rate we 
can scarcely doubt that very many bore torture and death 
' for the fidth of Christ. 

It was only natural that events terrible in themselves 
and deeply affecting a great community should be repeated 
in succeeding generations with much unconscious ex- 
aggeration. True and accurate accounts, even notarial re- 
coros, of many martyrdoms were no doubt preserved, but 
round these clustered a large number of legends which 
either arose from the excited imagination of a troublous 
time or were composed as works of edification rather than 
of history. Additional infamy was in this way heaped 
upon the persecutors and additional glory bestowed upon 
the martyrs. Augustine' lamented the scarcity of genuine 
Acts which might be read in the services. 

2. While wie Church was suffering from the opposition 
of the civil government and the passions of the mob, it 
was also attacked by the literary champions of heathen- 
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tioro. The dislike and suspicion which educatod heathen 
felt for Christianity found definite expression in various 
writings. The lost oration of Fronto seems to have been 
an advocate's defence, on legal grounds, of the proceodiugs 
agaiiiat them under Marcus Aurelius. Lucian'a light 
raillery, which fuund in the Greek mythology sub- 
jects for his wit and sarcastic humour, was also turned 
against Christianity. He does not merely echo the 
popular prejudice ; it is evident from his parody that he 
had some real knowledge of the manners and customs 
of Christians, but he only regards the church as one oi 
the varied outgrowths of human folly and superstition. 
His history of Peregrinus Proteus was no doubt in- 
tended, at least in part, to ridicule the supposed cre- 
duhty of Christians which made them an easy prey to 
a clever knave; but it shows incidentally how a hea- 
then noticed, without admiring, their brotherly love, 
their courage in facing death, their belief in immurtality. 
Very different from the light mockery of Lucian is the 
eager hatred of his contemporary Celsus, a man of keen 
and vigorous intellect who had really studied, though 
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their gross, corporeal conception — as he thinks it — of Goci 
md thin^ divine. At the same time, he attempts to set 
the heawen polytheism and idolatry in a more attractive 
Eght^ and contends that they were not incompatible with 
tbe worship of one supreme deitv. Altogether, probably 
DO more vigorous assailant than Celsus has ever attacked 
Qiristianity. The attack of so skilfid a polemic is a 
sofficient proof that Christianity was regarded as an im- 
portant phenomenon. However men might assume con- 
tempt for it, when a man like Celsus, of high ability, 
cultivation, and learning, thought it worth while to give it 
90 careful an examination, it had certainly gained at- 
tention beyond the ranks of slaves and artizans. 

The remarkable work of Philostratus, the "Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana"^ may also be considered as a part 
of the polemic against Christianity, though of a very 
different kind from the uncompromising attack of Celsus. 
Apollonius was a real person, who attained some fame as a 
magician in the latter part of the first century, but the 
"Life", written in the early years of the third, is probably 
so highly idealized as to be little more than a romance 
with a purpose. It belongs to the syncretistic age of 
Septimius Severus, when the view began to prevail that 
the wise man should choose what was best and noblest 
from all religions, without venturing to assert that any 
one was absolutely true. Hence Philostratus, who was 
evidently acquainted with the Gospel history, attempts to 
set up Apollonius as a kind of Neo-Pythagorean leader 
and type : he attributes to him the nobleness, tlie un- 
selfish devotion, the readiness to encounter persecution 
and death, which are seen in the greatest heroes. He 
contends, not that Christianity is false, but that Pytha- 
gorism deserves to be set above it as a practical reli- 
gious power. Philosophy, in truth, took at this time a 
more religious direction*, and was not wholly disinclined 
to satisfy its aspirations from a system which had so high 
claims to be a divine revelation as Christianity. 
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But the man whom the early Christians singled out as 
their most implacable enemy, their bitterest opponent, was 
the Neo-Platonist Porphyry. His fifteen books against the 
Christians were the most famous production of heathen 
polemics in the third century, and were thought worthy of 
refutation by such men as Methodius of Tyre, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and Apollinaris of Laodicea. The refiitations 
have perished, and but a few. fragments* remain of the 
work of Porphyry. To judge from these fi^^ments, 
Porphyry made has principal attack on the Scriptures, 
attempting to show that they were unworthy of the divine 
inspiration attributed to them. He examined the book of 
the prophet Daniel, contending that it was not written 
in the sixth century before Christ, but by a later writer 
who lived under Antiochus Epiphanes, and that it was in 
fact not prophecy, but history*; he found great fault with 
such expositors as Origen, who shrouded the plain facts of 
Israelitish history in a veil of allegory'; he fastened on the 
dispute between St Peter and St Paul in Galatia, as an 
event discreditable to the heads of the community*; and 
he found inconsistencies in the Gospel history itself*. To 
him also appear to be due some questions which have 
frequently re-appeared in controversy, such as : Why did 
Christians reject sacrifice, which God Himself had institu- 
ted in the Old Covenant ? 

Yet, with all his keen dialectic against portions of the 
Christian scheme. Porphyry was probably not without 
admiration for the character of Christ himself. The Neo- 
Platonists were not averse to the thought of a " dwelling of 
God among men'"; what they disputed was, the claim of 
Christ Jesus to be, in an absolute and exclusive sense, Qod 
manifest in the flesh; and it was probably with a view 
of setting up a rival manifestation of the divinity, that 
Porphyry and lamblichus wrote the Life of Pythagoras, the 
"good spirit (SalfUDv) dwelling in Samos," in which the 
great teacher of old Greece is magnified into divine pro- 
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The same line of thought re-appears in Hierocles, 
rrath-loving Words " are known to us only in the 
1 by Eusebius\ He seems to have set himself to 
it miracles in any case only proved the existence 
Lor power in the wonder-worker, and that the 
of Apollonius of Tyana were greater and better 
than those of Jesus Christ He would grant, 
ly, that Christ was divine, but not the one only 

ith, it can scarcely be doubted that Neo-Platonism 
many loinds a "schoolmaster to bring them to 

for it changed the whole character of ancient 
ly. With such men as Plotinus and Proclus, 
ly is no longer purely an affair of dialectic; 
seers and ecstatics, looking for divine revelation 
their ascetic and contemplative life, eager to be 
n the chains of sense and to have a nearer view 
nly beauty. Their system — if system it can be 
VSLB accepted by a large number of the most 
i men throughout the empire; and when the 
' men were once familiar with the thought of a 
a of God to man, of a divine radiance poured into 
they were more ready to acknowledge the reve- 
God in Christ, and the life-giving influence of the 
rit 
'he great and victorious answer to heathen 

was found in the lives of Christians; with 
and dying they overcame the world. But they 
[so an intellectual combat with great vigour and 

In the first place, they had to repel the popular 
s which pursued them. Against the accusation 
jm they alleged the pioty of Christiaus in their 
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lives, as visible to their heathen neighbours, and explained 
the nature of their spiritual worship ; charged with un- 
natural crimes, they pointed out that their religion bound 
them before all things to purity and holiness of life; 
accused of treason against the government, they referred 
to their prayers for the emperor and their quiet sub- 
mission to a persecuting power. If it was said that the 
misfortunes of the empire were due to the progress of 
Christianitv, they retorted that it might with at least 
equal justice be said to be due to the persecution of 
Christianity. Heathen rhetoricians and philosophers were 
at last driven back upon the principle that men ought to 
accept and maintain, in matters of religion, the customs 
and rites derived from their forefathers — ^the laat reftige 
of sceptical conservatism. Against this heathen maxim 
of the duty of submission in all cases to existing authority 
and tradition the early apologists protest. They contend* 
with great vigour for the rights of conscience and private 
judgment. If they desert their country's customs, it is only 
because they have discovered them to be impious ; custom 
is by no means identical with tnith*. It is our duty to 
forsake the customs of our country, when better and 
holier laws require it; we must obey Him who is above 
all lords'. Yet, though obedience would be due to the 
Gospel of Christ even if it were an innovation, they con- 
tended that it was none; it existed already in the days 
of Abraham and Moses, nay, from the beginning of the 
world ; they represented God in Christ as the source and 
fount of all good even in the heathen world. The same 
Word wliich wrought in Hebrew prophets produced also 
all the truth and right and nobleness which existed 
among the Gentiles; all who have lived in accordance 
with the divine Word or Reason were Christians even 
though, like Socrates, they were thought atheists; the 
great achievements of lawgivers and philosophers were 
not without the Word, though imperfectly apprehended ; 
what was seen incomplete and dispersed in the old world 
was at last found complete and perfect in Christ*. The 
many phrases in wliicli heathens expressed their sense 
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of one great and ffood God over all, in spite of a poly- 
theistic form of rmi^on, were " the utterances of a soul 
naturally Christian . And while they defended them- 
selves, they did not spare their adversaries, pointing out 
with great frankness the follies and frequent impurities 
of heathen worship. 

Perhaps the earliest of the formal defences of Chris- 
tianity is the Letter* in which the unknown writer points 
out to his enquiring friend Diometus the absurdities of 
heathenism, the inadequacy of Judaism, the excellence 
of the Christian religion. When the emperor Hadrian 
visited Athens, a defence of Christianity was presented 
to him by the bishop, Quadratus, and another by a 
philosopher named Anstides, the former of whom, an 
old man, says that he had actually seen persons upon 
whom some of the Lord's miracles had been wrougnt'. 
Not long after Aristides, Ariston of Pella* wrote a defence 
of Christianity, in the form of a dialogue between a Jewish • 
Christian named Jason, and Papiscus, an Alexandrian 
Jew, in which stress was laid on the argument from pro- 
phecy. Claudius ApoUinaris* also, bishop of Hierapolis, 
and the rhetorician Miltiades* presented to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Apologies which had in their day great 
repute. But the great age of Christian Apologetic is 
the period of hope and fear which coincides nearly with 
the reigns of the Antonines. It was then that Justin 
Martyr, a Christian who retained the philosopher s gown, 
wrote and presented to the rulei*s of the world his " De- 
fences" against the unjust charges heaped upon Christians, 
and pleaded for the protection of the laws of the empire. 
Let Christians, he urges, at least not suffer except as male- 
factors; let not their very name be a crime, when all 
kinds of monstrosities rear their heads in safety; let a 
philosophic emperor consider, that the very same Word 
which ins])ired philosophers spoke in clearer tones through 
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prophets and apostles. He pleaded in vain ; the vigour of 
hia attack on the pretensions of paganism in hiu second 
Defence probiibly brought about his own end'. HIb pupil, 
Tatian the Syrian, attacked the perversions of Greek 
morality and philosophy with great vigour. Athena- 
goraa, in the "Plea for the Christiana" which he 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius, in a quiet and respect- 
ful tone commends to the favour of the emperor 
hia fellow-bcUevera, whom he vindicates from tho charges 
so often brought against them. Probably to the same 
sovereign and about the aame time Melito, the learned 
bishop of Surdes, addressed a memorial in which he seta 
forth the injury done to Christians under cover of the 
imperial edicts, by evil men who desired nothing but 
plunder; and insisted that the continued prospenty of 
the empire since the days of Augustus was alone sufficient 
to show that the star of Christ was propitious'. Theophihis, 
bishop r)f Antioch, in his " Three Books to Autolycus," set 
himself more part^iculariy to repel the scoffing objections 
of hia acquaintauce Autolycus to Christian teaching on the 
nature of God and the Resurrection; and again, at his 
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fian burst forth with his glowing southern rhetoric against 
the uptioiant hatred of Christians which prevailed in the 
Empire; they were treated with a harshness which violated 
the first principles of right; yet they were good subjects, 
though they offered no incense to the emperor; their lives 
were purer, their religion was nobler, than that of their 
heatlien neighbours; who could think of the old mythologic 
&bles without scorn? If Celsus is in many respects the 
type of those who from age to age have attacked Chris- 
tianity with cleverness and learning, Origcn is equally the 
type of the honest, able, learned, and laborious defender. 
He fastens upon the work of Celsus, which seems to have 
been a hundred years in the world without meeting with 
an adequate refutation, and deals with it clause by clause ; 
the attacks of the pagan on the credibility of the Gospel 
history, on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, on the 
idea of revelation ; his attempts to set philosophy above 
the teaching of Christ, and polytheism above the true 
worship ; his misconceptions of Christian ideas, — all these 
are taken in turn and exposed or refuted. "Christian 
worship" — says Origen in the reign of Decius — "shall 
one day prevail over the whole world*." 
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1. In spite of persecution, perhaps because of persecu- 
tion, the Church grew rapidly. Even before the last 
Apostle left the earth, the light which rose in Palestine 
had struck the three great peninsulas of Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy ; in another generation it had reached 
almost the whole coast of the Mediterranean, then the 
great highway of nations. It followed in the track of the 
Jewish Dispersion ; wherever there was a Hebrew colony, 
there was also a Christian Church. Merchants brought 
back from their journeys the news of the Pearl of great 
price. The messengers of peace followed in the track of 
the Roman armies, and liberated captives carried to their 
homes the tidings of the new religion which was pervading 
the Empire*. Everywhere, from the workshop to the 
palace, were found devoted men, working quietly yet 
earnestly for the furtherance of the Gk)spel'. Looking 
first to the eastward, wo find that in Edcssa, the capital of 
Osroene, the Church first ascended a throne ; we must no 
doubt reject as a forgery tlie con*espondonce of Abgar with 
the Lord Jesus*, but one of its kings, Abgar Bar Manu, 
does seem to have been converted to Christianity about 
A.D. 165*. The Chaldsuan Christians look upon Maris, a 
disciple of St Thadda3us^ as their apostle. The existence 
of Christian churches in lloman Armenia as early as the 
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third century is proved by the fact that a letter was 
addressed to them by Dionysius of Alexandria*. Pantasnus, 
head of the catechetical school of Alexandria^ is said to 
have been a missionary of the faith in " the land of the 
IndiMis," by which we are probably to understand Arabia 
Felix*; an Arabian chief, or perhaps rather a Boman pro- 
curator stationed in Arabia, is said to have desired that the 
great Origen should be sent to him as his instructor'; and 
about the same period we find Bostra in Arabia mentioned 
as a bishop's see*. In Persia the Christian faith was 
widely spread when Amobius* wrote, towards the end of 
the third century. There were numerous churches in 
Syria and in Asia Minor from Apostolic times. In 
Bithynia, the well-known letter of Puny* to Trajan is an 
impregnable testimony to the number of Christian con- 
verts about A.D. 106. The Cappadocian Caesarea had for 
its bishop in the middle of the third century the well- 
known Firmilian, Cyprian's correspondent. 

Turning now to Africa, we find from the very dawn of 
ecclesiastical history a church at Alexandria, the home of 
the learned Apollos. St Mark was regarded as its founder 
and first bishop. Dionvsius, who became bishop in 246, 
was one of the most famous men of the age in which 
fell the Decian persecution. Of the first beginnings 
of the Church in Proconsular Africa, in Mauritania and 
Xumidia, nothing is known; it may probably have re- 
ceived its Christianity from Italy'; certainly the North- 
African is to us the earliest Latin church. However 
originated, Christianity spread so rapidly in these fervid 
regions, that early in the third century Tertullian® speaks 
— perhaps a little rhetorically — of Christians forming the 
majority in every town. At the end of the second century, 
Agrippinus bishop of Carthage is said to have assembled a 
large number* of African and Numidian bishops, and 
Cyprian, who held the same see in the middle of the third 
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century, was able to assemble eighty-seven bishops* from 
the three North- African provinces. 

Passing over to Europe, we find Anchialus on the east 
coast of Thrace the see of a bishop in the middle of the 
second century ; Byzantium, not yet dreamily of becoming 
the seat of the greatest patriarchate of the East, seems to 
have received its first bishop early in the third century ; 
Heraclea had a bishop who received the crown of martyr- 
dom in the persecution of Diocletian. Of the churches of 
Macedonia, after the apostolic age, scarcely a trace is found 
in the records of the first three centuries. Passing onward 
into Aehaia, we find little enduring effect of St Paul's work 
in Athens, where the whole city was deeply imbued with 
Hellenic culture and worship ; but at Corinth, where there 
was a less purely Hellenic population, the Christian com- 
munity maintained itself from the days of the apostle. 
Hegesippus on his journey to Rome found there a church, 
with Primus as bishop, who was succeeded by a more 
famous man, Dionysius". 

Of the history of the church of Rome' in early days we 
have but scanty records. That it received the Grospel in 
very early times we know from the testimony of St Paul 
The earliest Christians of whose sojourn in Rome we have 
any authentic account are Aquila and Priscilla*, St Paul's 
companions. The foundation of many other churches in 
Italy is ascribed by tradition, often early tradition, to im- 
mediate disciples of the apostles. Such sub-apostolic 
churches are found in Milan, Bologna, Lucca, Fiesole, 
Ravenna, and Aquileia, the latter of which claims St Mark 
as its founder. The church of Bari in Apulia boasts to have 
received its first bishop, Maurus, from the hands of St Peter 
himself; and similar legends are found in the doubtless 
ancient churches in many parts of Italy*. 

The visit of St Paul to Spain, though probable, cannot 
be regarded as certain; that of St James the son of 
Zebedee, whose supposed tomb at Compostella has been 
an object of veneration for so many generations, may safely 
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be set down as apocryphal An inscription^ thanks the 
excellent Nero for having cleared the Spanish province from 
I lobbers, and from the presence of those who would have 
subjected mankind to a new superstition. It is however 
\a^j improbable that any part of Spain was over-run 
with Christians in the days of Nero, though churches 
no doubt existed there in early times*. At the council of 
Dliberis' [Elvira] in the year 306 nineteen Spanish bishops 
were present. In the Valerian persecution the Spanish 
diurch had its martyrs in the persons of bishop Fructuosus 
(^Tarragona and the deacons Augurius and Eulogius*. 

Gaul received its first Christianity by the well-knovm 
commercial route from Asia Minor to Marseilles. The 
legends of the preaching of Lazarus, of Martha, or of Mary 
Magdalene in southern Gaul* do but represent the fact, 
that very ancient Christian communities existed there*. 
At the synod of Aries' (a. d. 314), the bishops of Rheims, 
Rouen, Vaison, Bordeaux, and Orange were present, as well 
as representatives of other churches. 

Both Irenaeus® and Tertullian* speak of churches exist- 
ing in their time in Germany, that is, in the Roman pro- 
vinces on the Rhine. The churches of Treves, Metz, and 
Cologne have undoubtedly existed from very early times, 
aad Matemus, bishop of the latter city, is said" to have 
been summoned to Rome (a.d. 313) to aid in deciding on 
the Donatist controversy. In the Danubian provinces we 
find early traces of the establishment of Christian churches. 
The oldest of these is thought to be that of Lorch", 
whose bishop Maximilian died a martyr's death in the 
year 285 ; in the great persecution of 303, Afra" appears 
as a martyr of the Church in Augsburg, and Victormus of 
Pettau in Styria ; in the same persecution fell the bishop 
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of HiniHiiiii ill Lower FatiuoDitk Eveu the wild Goths, 
who troubled the borders of the empire, seem in the 
second century to have received some tidings of Cliristi- 
aTiity from captives of their sword. 

The origin of British Christianity is unknown. The 
tradition that St Pftul preached in Britjiin is supported by 
no early authority, and probably origioated iu a misinter- 
pretation of a well-known passage in Clement of Rome'; 
nor is much credit given to the Venerable Bede'a account", 
that a British prince, Lucius, sought and obtained preach- 
ers of the Gospel from the Roman bishop Eleutherius. 
The Gospel probably here, as in so many other cases, 
followed the track of the Roman soldiers and colonists; at 
the beginning of the third century, TertuUian' boasts that 
the armies ol' Christ had penetrated parts of Britain where 
those of Rome had failed. In the persecution under Diocle- 
tian the centurion Albanus or Albinus is said to have fallen 
for the faith at Verulam*, giving the first British sufferer 
to the martyr ologiea. At the synod of Aries tliree British 
bishops, those of York, London, and Lincoln, are said to 
have subscribed'. 
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2. To come to the more particular consideration of 
the several churches. Nowhere was there greater religious 
actiTity than in the early Syrian home of Christianity 
and in the neighbouring Asia Minor. The people of these 
r^ions seem to have been naturally disposed to religion, 
tod that with a heat and a tendency to mysticism which 
sometimes led them astray. It was there that the Jewish 
converts clung most tenaciously to their ancient rites. It 
was there that the anticipation of a thousand years' reign 
of Christ on earth was most deeply rooted and adorned 
with the most fantastic imagery. It was there that 
Hontanism found its earliest followers. 

We cannot fail to be conscious of a falling-off in spiritual 
power when we pass from the writings of the Apostolic age 
to those which immediately succeeded. There is a life and 
fire in those earlier works which is wanting in the later. 
Moreover, the period immediately succeeding the Apostles 
is practical rather than speculative ; the Christian com- 
munities of this age show us rather renewed life than 
intellectual movement. It is a period of growth rather 
than of blossoming. The struggle against Judaism and 
heathendom and the work of organizing the churches 
absorbed a large portion of the energies of Christians*. 

If the Epistle which bears the name of Barnabas' be 
really the work of the apostle, it belongs to Syria; for 
we know him in connexion with Jerusalem and Antioch 
rather than with his native country of Cyprus. It is how- 
ever in Alexandria', where it was placed almost on an 
equality with the canonical writings, that we first find 
the epistle distinctly mentioned, and some portions of its 
contents tempt us to believe that it may have been the 
work of an Alexandrian. Its tone is decidedly anti- 
Judaic. The covenant of God with Israel through Moses 
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was annulled from the very first, when the lawgiver, coming 
down from the mount, broke the Tables of the Law. But 
if there is no profit in the Old Law taken literally, in its 
spiritual (i.e. allegorical) sense there is much to be found 
which is instructive for Christians ; to discover this is the 
true Gnosis. In the Law we may find gnostically Jesus 
Christ, His Cross, and His Sacraments. The Law in its 
true import belongs to Christians and not to Jews. This 
teaching is Pauline, so far as it lays down that Christians 
need not observe the Jewish law, but it displays none of 
St Paul's yearning love for his countiymen. One of the 
most venerated teachers of the Syrian church waa Ignatius* 
(Egnatius), known also by the Greek name Theophorus, 
bidiop of the church in Antioch. He was reputed to 
have been a pupil of St John the Apostle', and doubtless 
prolonged into the second century the traditions of the 
first. This aged bishop the emperor Trajan, on his visit 
to Antioch, condemned to death and sent to Rome to die. 
On his last journey he wrote letters* to his friend Polycarp 
at Smyrna and to the churches in various cities — letters 
which have all the earnest simplicity — sometimes almost 
eloquence — which we should expect from one who was 



^ Theod. Zahn, Ignatius von 
Antiochien. Gotha, 1873. 

* Mart. Ignatii, c. 1. 

9 Eusebius, H. E. in. 36. The his- 
tory of the letters attributed to 
Ignatius is curious. After the 
criticisms of XJssher (1644) and J. 
Vossius (1646) it was generally 
admitted that only seyen — out of a 
much larger number attributed to 
him — were genuine; but even these 
were assigned by Daill6 (J. Dallsus, 
de Scriptia qua sub Dionysii et 
Ignatii nomm. circumferuntur. Ge- 
nevaa, 1666) to a date not much 
before the reign of Gonstantine. 
With Daill6 J. Pearson {Vindicia 
Ignat. Gamb. 1672) joined issue, 
contending for the genuineness of 
the seven epistles. The aspect of 
the question wasmateriaUydianged 
by tiie discovery (1836) in the 
Nitriandesertof aSynac translation 
of three epistles, which thencefor- 
ward were regarded by many as the 
only genuine portion (W. Cureton, 



The ancient Syriac Version of the 
Epistles of Ignatius, 1845 ; G. G. J. 
von Bunsen, Die drei echten... 
Briefe des Ign. 1847). F. 0. Baur, 
who admitted the genuineness of 
none of the epistles, replied to 
Bunsen in his Die Ignat. Briefe u. 
ihr neuester Kritiker (1848). Den- 
zinger, Hefele, Chr. Wordsworth 
and others still maintained the 
genuineness of the seven epis- 
tles. A good and careful edition 
is that by Theod. Zahn (Ignatii et 
Polyearpi Epistula Marturia Frag- 
m^nta, LipsiiB, 1876). Bishop Light- 
foot (The Apostolic Fathers, part n) 
has convincingly shewn the futility 
of the objections to the genuine- 
ness of the seven epistles. The 
"Guretonian Syriac'' is now gene- 
raUy regarded as a series of extoacts 
(Zahn, p. v). In the text I have 
assumed that the epistles to Uie 
Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, 
Bomans, Philadelphians, Smyr- 
nsans, and to Polycarp are genuine. 
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^uiiicr to meut his (luutli. in the sluiiu which lie ion,'.SL't\s 
he implores Christians to cling together in love and to 
obey those who had the rule over them. He is eager to 
warn them against the errors of the time, especially 
against the Judaic Gnosticism which troubled some of the 
Asiatic Churches in the first century\ For himself he only 
desires to be with Christ ; he would not have his friends 
ttt Rome take measures to deliver him, even if it were 
possible. After the departure of Ignatius there yet re- 
mained one who was bom within the apostolic age and was 
the depositary of many of its traditions — the venerable 
Polycarp, bishop of the Cathohc Church in Smyrna. His 
nearness to the primitive teachers of the Church, his pro- 
phetic gifk, his constant prayers for the Church dispersed 
throughout the world*, gave him high authority throughout 
the churches of Asia It was no doubt in recognition of his 
position as well as of his personal qualities that Anicetus, 
bishop of Rome, allowed him to consecrate the Eucharist 
in the Roman Church in his own presence*. The letter 
which he, as the representative of the Smymsean pres- 
bytery, wrote to the rhilippians is principally composed of 
practical exhortations to sobriety of life and doctrine in 
the midst of the trials which encompassed them. It is 
especially valuable for its abundant citation of the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. Contemporary with Poly- 
carp was Papias*, bishop of Hierapolis, probably the first 
collector of anecdotes in the Christian Church. He made 
it the business of his life to gather from the lips of those 
who had known the Apostles such memories as still sur- 
vived of the first age, vrhich were not embodied in written 
gospels. From such researches he compiled five books of 
the sayings of the Lord*. He was respected as one of the 
"old school," but his judgment was weak, and his collec- 
tion contained many puenlities. He had a strong expecta- 
tion of a corporeal reign of the Lord on earth for a 
thousand years. Hegesippus', who wrote during the 
episcopate of Eleutherus of Rome, was of Jewish origin. 
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> J. B. Lightfoot, ColotsiarUf p. 
76 ff. 

' Mart, Polycarpi, 5, 16. 

» Enseb. H. E. ▼. 21, 17. 

* IreDflBOS, V. 33. 4; EusebiuR, 
//. E, III. 3i). 



* Koiyltav KvpiaKtoi^ i^riyrfffis. Only 
fragments remain, collected in 
Gebhardt and Harnack's Patres 
Apostolici, I. II. 87 ff. 

« Eusehinfl, //. 7-;. iv. ft, 22. 
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Of his life scarcely anytiune is known, except tliat he was 
at Rome in the time of bishop Anicetua, and that he 
visited Corinth on his jonmey thither'. His "Memoranda'" 
{v-KOfivrmaTa) have commonly been regarded as a collection 
of materials for history from the beginning of the Church 
to his o\vn time. It must however in this case have been 
a strange arrangement which placed the death of St 
James the Just in the fifth and last book. Moreover, 
Eusebiua places him first on the list of those who had 
written against the Gnostic heresies. As he is not known 
to have written more than one work, it seems not impro- 
bable that it was in controverting heresy that he narrated 
I some portions of the early history of the true Church. In 
j spite of his origin, he can scarcely have been a partizan of 
' Judaic Christianity; his commendation of the certainly not 
anti-Pauiine epistle of Clement seems to shew to the 
contrary ; and his condemnation of a passage nearly iden- 
tical with one found in St Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9) was probably 
directed not against the apostle but against the Gnostics, 
whom we know that he opposed'. Clement, in fact, whom 
Hegesippus approves, quotes the very same passage for the 
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moved on earth; how he could point out the very seat 
where the old man had sate and talked of the days of his 
yoath\ He became a kind of patriarch of the churches 
thronghout GauL He too is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom under Septimius Severus. Such a man was naturally 
giieved and angered at any departure from the simplicity 
of the fidtih. The startling progress of Gnosticism moved 
him to write his " Confutation and Oversetting of Know- 
ledge falsely so called," a work partly founded on the now 
lost Syntagma of Justin Martyr. Of this work, which is 
of die highest value for the history of the early heresies, 
ODiy fragments remain in the original Greek, but the 
whole is preserved in an archaic and evidently very literal 
Latin translation. It was perhaps because his other works 
contained opinions — such as Chiliasm' — which ceased to 
prevail, or even were condemned, in the Church, that they 
were in after time little quoted and allowed to perish. In 
his attachment to the faith of his youth and his eagerness 
to save the Church of Christ from being divided and 
mined by unheard-of novelties of hasty wits, Irenseus is 
certainly one of the most interesting figures of his time. 

Among Asiatic writers may also be mentioned Julius 
Africanus . He appears to have passed his early life in 
Asia Minor; afterwards we find him living at Nicopolis 
[Emmaus] in Palestine, and thence corresponding with 
Origen. His Chronographia, an attempt to synchronize 
the events of sacred and profane history on which Eusebius 
ha^ed his Chronicon, is unfortunately lost. His letter to 
Origen, on the authorship of the History of Susannah, 
shews considerable power of criticism. 

Here may also be noticed Dorothcus of Antioch and 
his contemporary Lucian the martyr, in whom we find the 
first beginning of that sound school of scriptural interpreta- 
tion which distinguished Antioch in the following centuries. 
Of the first of these Eusebius* tells us that he was a man 
of liberal mind and of Greek culture, able also to read the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in the original Hebrew ; 
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died 202 



^ IreneoB in. 8. 4; Euaeb. //. E, 
n. 14; V. 20. 

- Eu«eb. //. E, in. 89. 

» Eiueb. H. E. vi. 31 ; Dem, 
EvoHff. vin. 2; Prap. Evan. x. 10; 



Julius 
Africamix, 
t 0. 232. 



Dorotheus, 
fl. 290, amf 
Lucian^ 
t311. 



Basil, De Sp. Sancto, c. 29; Sozo- 
men, H. E. i. 21. The fragments 
are collected in Bonth's Reliquiae, 
II. 219 ff. 

* II. E. VII. 32; IX. 6. 
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of tlie aucoud, that he was ii.it only a man of pure and 
active life, but also well disciplined in sacred learning. 

1 In Armenia' Christian commonitiea are said to have 

' existed in the time of TertuUian ; but it is to Gregory the 
Illuminator' that Christianity owes its victoty over perse- 
cution and its recognition as a national Church. He 

' became the first Metropolitan or Catholicus of Armenia, 
and so strongly did his character impress the people, that 
for some generations the Catholicus was chosen from his 
family. 

i). The revelation made in Christ did not come into 
the world as philosophy, but as fact The great fact which 

. lies at the root of all Gospel teaching is the Incarnation 
of the Son of God for the redemption and renewal of man. 

' But it soon became evident that a system, which claimed 
to deal authoritatively with the destiny of man and his 
relation with the Ueity, must have some kind of contact 

1 with systems of philosophy which attempted the same 

' task ; it must either abrogate them or define the relation 
which it bore to them. And again, it is scarcely possible 
for man to receive momentous tniths into his mind with- 
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learning drove him to philosophy, but in the philosophic 
schools he found no rest; there was always something 
wanting. He was impressed by the constancy with which 
the Christians hore their sufferings for the truth's sake', 
and — if we are to take the introduction to the Dialogue 
with Trypho' as an account of a real incident in his own 
life — an old man who accosted, him as he walked on the 
shore directed him to the prophets and to Christ But he 
was still a philosopher' ; he regarded his conversion as a 
passing from an imperfect to the perfect philosophy. To 
the Gentiles also, to the old philosophers and legislators, 
something of the divine Word was given, though hut as a 
germ'; the full revelation of the Word was found only 
in the Incarnate Son. Even the Law given to the Jews 
was, as a mere historical fact, mean and imperfect, but the 
truths typified in the Law and foreshadowed in the Pro- 
phets were great and glorious'. Justin was not a great 
man, though he had extensive knowledge; his st^e is 
commonplace and often inaccurate ; but he represents a 
tendency which largely influenced the Church at a most 
critical period. 

But it was in Alexandria that Christian philosophy 
attained the highest development which it reached in the 
period which we are now considering. That famous city, 
situated almost at the meeting-point of three continent, 
became soon after its foundation a centre of intellectual 
life. When national barriers fell before the universal 
dominion of Kome, the great problems of the nature and 
destiny of man, as man, engaged more closely the attention 
of mankind ; and nowhere was man so cosmopolitan as at 
Alexandria. Thither flowed the thoughts of Greece and 
Rome, to mingle with those of Syria and Arabia, of Persia 
and India, and of Egypt itself. Here, more than else- 
where, philosophy required Christianity to give an account 
of its existence and its work. 

In Alexandria, as in other cities, there was in early 
times — we cannot tell exactly how early — a school for 
the instruction of candidates for Christian baptism. Here 
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Clement^ 



e. 191. 
c. 202. 



Origen^ 
ftorn 185. 



alone this Catechetic SchooP became a philosophic training- 
college, to which many of the most distinguished ecclesi- 
astics owed their early education. The first head of this 
school whose name we know is PantsBnus, once a Stoic 
philosopher, then, after some years* presidency over the 
Alexandrian School, a missionary in the East*. He how- 
ever is famous only through his pupils ; no works of his 
remain. Titus Flavius Clemens* — a Greek, in spite of 
his Roman name — after wandering unsatisfied through 
the schools of philosophy, found a satisfactory teacher in 
Pantsenus, whose assistant he became, and whom he idti- 
mately succeeded in the management of the School. In 
the persecution under Severus he withdrew from Alexan- 
dria, and the last glimpse we have of him is at Jerusalem 
in the year 211. His principal extant works — ^the 'Ad- 
dress to the Greeks,' the * Tutor,* and the ' Miscellanies* — 
correspond to the three stages of Christian life, conversion, 
conduct, contemplation. He was not an original or inde- 
pendent thinker, but he was well acquainted with the 
current systems of philosophy, and saw more clearly than 
most of his contemporaries the great stream of the world's 
history. He is not an adherent of one particular school ; 
when he speaks of philosophy he means, not the Stoic or 
the Platonic, the Epicurean or the Aristotelian, but what- 
ever each sect has taught which tends to righteousness of 
life and reverent science*. He selects, in fact, from the 
several systems such portions as correspond with the 
teaching of Christ. 

But a greater teacher still was Origen*, a bom Alexan- 



1 H. E. F. Guerike, De Sehola 
qua Alexandriae floruit Comni. 
Hut, ; C. F. G. Hasselbach, De 
Sehola qua Alexandriae floruit 
Catechctica, 

* Eusebius, H. E, v. 10; Jerome, 
Catalogus, c. 36. 

' Euseb. IJ. E, VI. 13 f. ; Jerome, 
Catal, c. 38; Photius, Cod. 109.— 
J. Kaye, Account of Writings and 
Opinionn of Clement of Alexandria ; 
F. Eylcrt, Clemens alt Philotoplu u, 
Dichter ; H. Rcinkens, De CU'- 
mente; II. Reuter, dementis Theo- 
logia Moralis; H6bert-Dupcrron, 
La Polemique et La Philos, de 



Clem.; F, D. Maurice, Moral and 
Metaph, Philos. i. 307 ff. (ed. 1873). 

* Stromat. i. p. 338. 

» Euseb. H, E. vi. 16, 18 f., 23 ff., 
30, 32, 36, 39; vii. 1; Jerome, 
Catal. no. 54. — D. Hnet, Origeniana, 
prciixed to liis edition of the Com- 
mentarieSf and reprinted in Dela- 
rue*8 ed. of Origen*8 Works, Vol. 
IV. ; C. Thomasios, Origetus; Bede- 
pe iiiing, Origenes^ Leben u. Lehre: 
[G. Rust] Letter concerning Origen 
and his Opinions^ in t?ie Phenix, 
I. 1 (London, 1707) ; B. F. West- 
cott, Origen and Chr. Phil.^ in 
Contemporary RcvieWf May, 18(79. 
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drian, and subjected from his earliest youth to the in- 
fluences of his native placa He was the son of a Christian 
martyr, Leonides, whose martyrdom he was only prevented 
bom sharing by the tender care of his mother. Religiously 
bcou^ht up, he devoted his aspiring spirit, iron will, and 
antinng industrv to the Alexanc&ian learning. From 
dement, who left Alexandria in the year of his father's 
death, he probably learned more through his writings than 
through oral instruction ; but he was a pupil in the philo- 
sophic school of Ammonius Saccas, commonly regarded as 
the founder of Neoplatonism, from whom he no doubt 
received a lasting influence. He was but eighteen when 
he became head of the Catechetic School, where, poor as 
he was, he declined to receive fees from his pupus, pre- 
ferring rather to confine his wants within the hmits of his 
narrow means. Here he soon left to an assistant the 
training of the younger children, while he led his more 
advanced hearers through Hellenic culture to an intelligent 
comprehension of Scripture and to a Christian philosophy. 
His irregular ordination as presbyter at Csesarea brought 
upon him the displeasure of his bishop, Demetrius, already 
je»eJous of his fame, who drove him from the Church of 
Alexandria. The neighbouring Churches however con- 
tinued to hold him in honour, m spite of the hostility of 
lus bishop, and he lived thenceforward commonly at 
Csesarea, surrounded by pupils. Twice during this period 
he was summoned to S}mods held in Arabia against heretics 
(Beryllus of Bostra and the "Arabici"), and on both 
occasions he succeeded in convincing them of their error. 
In the persecution under Decius he endured great suflfer- 
ing with steadfastness, but died soon after. His writings 
are preserved partly in the original Greek, partly in the 
Latin translation of Rufinus. No name marks a more 
distinct epoch in the Church than that of Origen. What- 
ever may be the faults of his Scriptural exposition, he 
was the first to apply philology to the study of the Bible, 
the first who was conscious of the necessity of settling its 
text on a firm basis of documents. And his work on 
"Principles" (Trepl dpyu>v) may be said to be the first 
treatise on systematic tneology which the Christian Church 
produced. No one of his time, few of any time, mani- 
fested the same anxiety to discern the element of truth in 
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the tenets of the several warring schools; no one com- 
bined in an equal degree purity of life and Biblical learn- 
ing with wide knowledge and capacity for phUosophical 
speculation. His influence on the Church has probably 
not been less than that of Athanasius or Augustine ; and 
even those who in after time condemned his tenets were 
themselves influenced by his method. 

Clement and Origen were in some respects wide 
asunder ; yet they have much in common, and the views 
which both held we may consider as representing the 
doctrines of the Alexandrian School. Both are sympa- 
thetic students of philosophy, and both seek a system 
which may throw light upon the history of the universe. 
Both develope the doctrines which are implicitly contained 
in the bare facts of Christianity, avoiding on the one 
hand the narrowness of Judaism, on the other, the un- 
licensed speculations of Gnosticism. In the writings of 
Clement and Origen, broadly considered, we may find 
something of a system. 

God alone is purely incorporeal energy. As this energy 
can never be idle, an infinite series of worlds must have 
preceded the present and an infinite series must follow*. 
The present world is the refuge and the school of souls 
who have sinned in another state of existence. Here they 
expiate their guilt*; but as no spiritual being ever loses its 
freedom of will, they have the capacity for raising them- 
selves out of their degradation to a higher life'. Even the 
condemned suffer purifying, not everlasting, punishment*. 
God has revealed Himself at various times and in many 
ways through the Word to the peoples of the earth. 
Philosophy was a tutor to bring the Gentiles to Christ, as 
the Law to bring the Jews*; for the highest and final 
revelation is that made in the Incarnation of Christ. 
Popular faith or belief (Trtcrrt?) does not rise above the 
reception of the most necessary truths on the ground of 



* Clem. Ilypotyp. in Photius, 
Cod. 109 ; Origen, Dc rrincip. iii. 
5,3. 

' It is not certain that Clem. 
Strom. IV. 640 bears this meaning; 
but see Origen, De Vrincip. ii. 
•>. 0. 

* Oiig. Dc Princip. i. 0, 2 ami 3. 



♦ Clem. Strom, vi. G, p. 851; 
Orig. in E.xodum, Hom. vi. p. 148; 
in Lucamt Hom. xiv. p. 948; com- 
p-re c. CcUum, v. p. 240 f. 

5 Clem. Strom, i. pp. 331, 337, 
cd. Potter; of. Orig. in Genesin, 
Horn. XIV. c. 3. 
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inthority. A higher stage is that of knowledge (yvoiai^), 
in which the Christian has attained to a scientific demon- 
itration of the truths revealed in Christ. But the highest 
of all is wisdom {ao^^), when the Christian has imme- 
diate intuition of divine truth\ It was for the more 
highly gifted to enquire into the reasons, the philosophy, 
of the truths which the apostles taught to the multitude'. 
Bat besides the simple and necessary doctrine which was 
given to all believers, the Lord, when He took the apostles 
aside privately, imparted to them treasures of secret 
wisdom, which through them had been handed down to 
the true Gnostics'. Both Clement and Origen express a 
certain dread of " putting a sword into a child's hand " by 
publishing to the many doctrines only suited for the few^ 
The Christian sage or Gnostic must aim at attaining not 
only a higher range of knowledge, but a complete freedom 
from the passions — even the passions which may have a 
good end — which move the greater part of mankind*. He 
must deserve the words, "I have said, ye are gods;" he 
must be like God, in a sense deified^ To this end he 
must free himself, so far as may be, from the bonds of the 
flesh'. And he must pursue his great end — that of seeing 
God and becoming like Him — with no reference to his own 
personal welfare ; if his own salvation were offered him on 
the one hand and the knowledge of God on the other, he 
would unhesitatingly choose the knowledge of God®. With 
the view which the Alexandrians held on the pleasures of 
sense, it will readily be understood that they rejected with 
horror the sensuous conceptions of the thousand-years* 
reign of Christ on earth which had been held by many of 
the early teachers of the Church'; and that they did not 
ixjgard the Resurrection as a reconstitutioii of the decaying 
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1 Clem. Strom, vii. p. 866; Orig. 
c. CeU. VI. p. 28-1. Compare 1 
Cor. xii. 8, D. 

* Origen, De Princip. i. Propf. 
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^ Clem. Strom, vi. pp. 775, 825. 
« Clem. Strom, iv. p. 032; vi. 
p. 816; VII. 894. 

7 Clem. Strom, iv. pp. 569, 620; 
VII. p. 854; Origen in Photius, cod. 
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8 Clem. Strom, iv. pp. 676, 626. 

' Excerpta ex TheodotOj in Clem. 
Opp. II. p. 1004; Orig. De Princip. 
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relics of mortality, but as a rising of the spiritual body to 
eternal lifo'. 

Many points of their system could hardly be defended 
by a literal interpretation of Scripture, and Origen and his 
school no doubt made free use of allegory. It would how- 
ever be a mistake to imagine that Origen gave greater 
scope to arbitrary interpretation than he found existing; 
rather, he systematized it. He found in the Scriptures a 
threefold aeuso, historical, moral, and mystic, corresponding 
to the threefold division of bodyj soul, and spirit'. He is 
in fact the " father" of grammatical rather than of mystical 
exposition. 

Doctrines such as those of Origen naturally called 
forth vehement opposition and as vehement defence. 
Among those who continued the tradition of Origen was 
bis convert and pupil Dionysiua', himself also head of the 
Catechctic School and afterwards for some years bishop of 
Alexandria, who shews in the remains of his writings both 
philosophical and critical power. Like his master, he waa 
much opposed to the sensuous conceptions of the thoiisand- 
ycars' rfigu of Christ on earth*. Ho acenis to have 
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even the exaggerations of Hierax do not seem to have 
called forth any formal opposition at the time. The first 
who formally impugned tne teaching of Origen appears to 
have been Methodius\ bishop of Tyre, who, uiough himself 
of the Platonic school, attacked his doctrines on the con- 
tinned evolution of worlds, on the resurrection, and on 
the absolute fireedom of the human will. It was probably 
this attack which drew forth a Defence from the excellent 
Pamphilus*, a presbyter of Cassarea, perhaps the first 
wealthy churchman who employed his means m collecting 
a theological library. His Defence was still incomplete 
when its author met a martyr's death ; it was completed 
hy his devoted friend and intellectual son, Eusebms' — 
Pamphilus's Eusebius, as he came to be called. In the 
next generation the controversy about Origen and his 
opinions blazed out with greater fierceness. 

4. While Alexandria was labouring to unite religion 
and philosophy, a very diflFerent school was dominant in 
the neighbouring province of Roman Africa. Greek seems 
to have been commonly understood in Carthage^ but 
Latin was evidently the usual language of society, while 
the country folk retained their native Punic. The African 
was the first Latin Church ; there first we find a Latin 
Uterature in the service of Christianity. It has the 
rhetorical character which we find in the Roman literature 
of a purer age, vivified and at the same time deformed by 
the gloomier genius of the Punic race. A translation of 
the Scriptures into this vigorous dialect supplied the 
wants of the faithful in the African cities, and was for some 
generations the Bible of Latin Christendom. The earnest 
mysticism which was to become Montanism flourished 
among the half-Oriental Africans. In this Church the 
most famous name is that of Quintus Septimius Florens 
Tertullianus*, as characteristic a product of Roman Africa 
as Clement was of Alexandria. 
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Tertullian was bom, the child of heathen parents, about 
the year 160 at Carthage, at that time one of the most 
considerable schools of literature in the Roman empire. 
He understood and wrote Greek, he was a skilful rhetorician, 
and — as his works abundantly shew — well acquainted with 
Roman jurisprudence*. Converted while still young to 
Christianity by the sight of the constancy of the Christian 
martyrs, he became a presbyter of the Church and its most 
vigorous literary defender. If, as Jerome" tells us was the 
case, he reached a good old age, his days were probably 
prolonged into the fourth decade of the third century. 

With much of the imperious character of the Roman 
and the subtlety of the lawyer, he has an impetuosity 
of temper and warmth of imagination which are perhaps 
due to Punic blood. Christianity probably has rarely 
won a more eager and uncompromising convert. In his 
controversial writings, which are many, he upholds the 
Catholic faith, according to his conception of it, a^dnst 
pagans, Jews, and heretics , in his practical works, Chris- 
tian simplicity against the corruptions of a luxurious 
society ; but in his polemics he is still the stem moralist, 
in his practical treatises he is still the controversialist. 
His excellencies and his faults alike arise from his vehe- 
mence and his incapacity for compromise. He saw, as 
he thought, the true doctrines of the Church in danger 
from the speculations of philosophy, and the "wisdom 
of this world" became the object of his keenest scorn 
and irony ; the Academy has nothing in common with the 
Church'. It was natural therefore that he should contend 
earnestly against Cnosticism, a development of the cosmic 
theories of paganism. For himself, he prefers that which 
is above reason, and nothing is too marvellous for his 
eager faith to receive*. He is realistic to the verge of 
materialism; "incorporeal" is with him the same thing as 
"non-existent";" the soul of man, God Himself, must have 
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some kind of body. And again, seeing the life of holiness 
in danger from social relaxation, the Spirit in danger of 
being quenched by ecclesiastical routine, he inveighed 
against all the pleasures of sense, however innocent, and at 
last joined the party of the Montanists, where he hoped to 
find more of the Spirit and greater rigour of life. In theory, 
he paid great respect to the authority of the leading 
Churches ; but he was not the man to accept any authority, 
however exalted, which clashed with his conception of the 
truth. Christ, he says, called Himself Truth, not Custom \ 
The great representative of the Church of Africa, in 
the third century was Cyprian". Thascius Csecilius 
Cj^rianus, the son of wealthy parents, after enjoying for 
a season the pleasures of pagan society at Carthage, where 
he was a rhetorician and teacher of rhetoric, sought refuge 
in the Church from the emptiness of the life which he was 
leading*. In the glow of religious feeling immediately 
after his baptism he distributed a large portion of his 
wealth to the poor*, and all his life long he was distin- 
guished for his munificence*. Within two years from his 
conversion he became a presbyter in Carthage, and shortly 
afterwards, though reluctant, recognized the voice of God 
in the voice of the people who hailed him bishop®. Plead- 
ing a divine command, he fled in the persecution of 
Decius', though from his retreat he still continued to 
administer the aflFairs of his Church, asking pardon that 
in the extraordinary emergency he was unable to consult 
the presbyters and people as he was ever wont^ Re- 
turning after a year^ aWnce, he found his path full of 
obstacles. The small party which had opposed his election 
rose in rebellion against him', and the confessors in the 
late persecution claimed, by their mere word, to re-admit 
to conmnmion those who had "fallen" by conformity to 
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Paganism in the troublous tirau'. Again, he was vexed 
I by the conduct of the bishop of Rome on the question of 
j the re-baptism of heretics". He had to maintain the 
. authority of the bishop, on the one hand against those of 
j his owa people who impugned it, on the other, against a 
foreign power which claimed to override it. In the midst 
of these disyiutes the great pestilence of the year 253 fell 
upon the empire and with special severity on the province 
of Africa; the good bishop was probably happier in suc- 
couring the distress of this terrible time than in disputes 
about discipline and doctrine. But bis disputes and his 
! beneficence alike came to an end in the persecution under 
I Valeiian, when he met hia death with quiet courage. He 
. was beheaded at Carthage in the year 258, the first African 
bishop, says Pnidentius, who suffered martyrdom. Cyprian 
I called TertiiUian his master, and so he was ; he borrowed 
from him both thoughts and expressions. But he has 
I neither the genius, the passion, nor the imagination of 
I his teacher ; his ability was rather that of a ruler and 
administrator, and in this capacity he shewed great mode- 
I ration in a time of feverish excitement. In his style we 
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modern Europe — verse written solely according to 
with no regwl to the quantity of the syllables. 
ie is barbarous and prosaic, though not without a 
rough vigour, but his matter — especially his pro- 
>f the two Antichrists and the Lora s final victory — 
times of considerable interest. 
ae half-century later than Cyprian we meet with a 
lished African man of letters, Amobius\ Of him 
w no more than that he was a teacher of rhetoric at 
1 Africa, and that after his conversion to Christianity 
»te seven books against paganism. He is very 
fill in shewing the absurdities of heathen worship 
e folly of the attempts to rehabilitate it; but he 
ily holds opinions not compatible with the purity of 
an doctrine. He seems to have been drawn mto 
lurch partly by a strong reaction from heathenism, 
by the sure and certain nope of the resurrection to 
life which Christianity proffered him. He could 
«pt philosophy as a substitute for religion. 
»ni Amobius we naturally pass to his pupil Lactan- 
jrmianus', though a considerable portion of his life 
issed in Europe, and his style betrays no African 
nalism. His book on 'the Handiwork of God' is 
ly the first Christian treatise on natural theology. 
Lncipal work, on ' First Principles of Things Divine,' 
I primarily apologetic, is really an introduction to 
[an doctrine ; he is not content, like some of his pre- 
)r8, with a merely negative position. The great 
$t between the morality of Christianity and that of 
ndom he treats with especial vigour and success; 
we can detect here and there some weakness in his 
both of theology and of philosophy, his work must 
endcred an important service in the critical time in 
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which it was produced, just on the eve of the victory of 
Christianity. His style is clear and pleasant, certainly 
superior to that of the best of his pagan conterapomries. 
In his treatise 'on the Deaths of Persecutors' we have the 
first attempt to trace the judgments of God in history — 
especially in the history of his own time — from a Christian 
point of view. 

6. We now come to the one Apostolic see of the West, 
the great Church of Rome*. Here there was a large 
Jewish colony, and here, even more than in other cities, 
the Hebrew community drew around it proselytes and 
frequenters of its worship of all ranks, from a slave to an 
empress. Among Gentiles, proselytes and Jews many 
converts were found *. It soon became probably the most 
numerous of Christian Churches. Tacitus' describes the 
Christians of Rome as a " vast multitude" in the days of 
Nero, and in the third century Cornelius, its bishop, speaks 
of the Roman Church as containing a very large number 
of laymen, forty-six presbyters, and fifteen hundred widows 
and other distressed persons maintained by charity*. 

The Judaic Christians for some generations did not 
fully harmonize with their Gentile brethren. But it was 
in Rome more than elsewhere that diflferences were 
assuaged and compromises made. For representatives of 
all nations and all forms of thought found their wav to 
the central city of the world, and the Roman Church early 
manifested the capacity for ruling, organizing, and amal- 
gamating, which had long distinguished the Roman sr^t-t-. 
And Rome was famed for beneficence; the days oif St 
Laurence, when the poor of the great city foiined the 
treasure of the Church* were not as the days when a 
Borgia or a Medici squandered vast wealth on luxuir or 
art. The common language of this mixed multitude was 
Greek. Greek was the language of its principal writere, 
and Greek inscriptions appear on the tombs of its bishops 
as late as the year 275®. Victor (a.d. ISO) is appaientlv 
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the tirst Latiii bishop of lionu.', and he is als«j the lirsl wlio 
is known to have had relations with the imperial court \ 
and to have claimed for his see something like universal 
dominion*. 

The real origin of the Roman Church is utterly un- 
known, but in very early times St Peter and St Paul' 
came to be r^arded as its founders. The belief that the 
fonner had preached in Rome may possibly have arisen 
from the Jewish-Christian fiction in which the two Simons, 
the aposde and the magus, play a prominent part ; but it 
18 much more probable that the legend was localized in 
Home in consequence of St Peters actual presence there. 
The succession of the early bishops is involved in great 
o1)6curity. Irenieus* gives the order Linus, Anencletus, 
Qemens, and in the same order the names appear in the 
Ganon of 'the Roman liturgy, though ''Cletus" is substi- 
tuted for " Anencletus." A Clementine fiction^ makes 
St Peter hand on his authority directly to Clement The 
ancient Bucherian catalo^e* (almost certainly derived in 
its earlier portion from Hippolytus) gives the order Linus, 
Clemens, Cletus, Anacletus ; while the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions' put into the mouth of St Peter the statement 
that Linus was ordained by Paul, and Clement, after the 
death of Linus, by Peter himself. It has been suggested^ 
as a way of reconciling these various statements, that 
there may have existed at the same time in Rome Jewish 
and Gentile communities, having separate bishops who 
derived their authority from St Peter and St Paul respec- 
tively. On the whole however it seems probable that the 
list given by Lrenaeus is the correct one'. 

ni the early part of the third century we have a curious 
glimpse at the life of the Roman Church through the 
writings of Hippolytus". If he is to be credited, Callistus, 
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a runaway slave, a fraudulent bankrupt, and an escaped 
convict, found it possible to worm himself into the confi- 
dence of the weak bishop Zephjoinus, and to become his 
successor. This is however the story of a vehement oppo- 
nent and probably an anti-bishop\ 

But whatever may be said of CaUistus, it is certain 
that the character of the early Roman bishops generally 
cannot have been bad. They were not distinguished as 
writers or theologians, but many were martyrs ; and men 
nurtured in Rome, hearing representations from all sides, 
were naturally more capable of comprehending the general 
bearings of a question than the worthy men who occupied 
analogous positions in provincial towns. At the same 
time, they were devoted to the interests of Rome. 

The first writer of the Roman Church of whom we have 
any remains is its bishop Clement", possibly identical with 
the Flavins Clemens who was put to death by Domitian*. 
His only extant work is a letter, simple m style and 
abounding in Old Testament quotations, written by him, 
as the oflBcial organ of communication with foreign 
churches ^ to the Church of Corinth. The main purpose 
of the letter is to restore the harmony which had been 
broken by dissensions and by a revolt against the authority 
of the presbyters; hence the duties of meekness, and of 
submission to those who are in authority over them and 
bear it blamelessly, are especially insisted on. The subject 
of the Resurrection, an old difficulty in the Corinthian 
Church, is also touched. There certainly seems to be a 
tone of authority in some of the expressions used", and the 
mere fact of such a letter being written — probably at the 
request of those who were aggrieved — seems to imply that 
Rome was recognized by some at least as a superior authority. 

Another production of the Roman Church is the curious 
work of Hermas®, which bears the name of ' the Shepherd' 
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He writes as a contemporary of Clement*, but the writer 
of the Muratorian Fragment describes him as the brother 
of bishop Pius (142 — 157 ?)^ There is however nothing in 
the book incompatible with the earlier date. The lK)ok 
consists of a series of dream-visions, divine commands given 
to him, and parables or similitudes, related in an artless 
style which is not unattractive. The writer laments the 
corruption and the worldliness of the Church ; he warns 
men of the wrath to come, when the dross will be purged 
away; he beseeches them to repent while repentance 
is stiU possible. He distinctly claims to be a prophet, and 
his position is in some respects not unlike that of a Monta- 
nist, though TertuUian' in his later days violently blamed 
his want of Montanistic rigour. There is nothing in the 
book which savours of Judaism, nor indeed any mention of 
the Jewish Law. It evidently made a great impression on 
the Church, for such men as Irenaeus* and the Alexandrian 
Clement* quote it as scripture or revelation, and a fresco 
in a Neapolitan catacomb represents the tower-building 
which Hennas describes •. 

Caius^ a presbyter of Rome, who is said to have 
written in the days of Zephyrinus, refuted the tenets of 
Montanism in a controversy with Proclus, the head of that 
sect in Rome, appealing against heretical novelties to the 
authority of a Church which was able to point to the 
** trophies" of St Peter and St Paul, and denying that the 
expectation of a thousand-years' reign of Christ on earth 
had the authority of an apostle. Nothing is known of his 
personal history, and it is very possible that the name 
Caius is simply that of a person in a dialogue written by 
Hippolytus^ 

This Hippolytus' is the most remarkable man of letters 
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I produced by the Church of Rome in the first three centu- 
ries He was a pupi) of IrenBeus ; besides his great work 
against heresies', numerous fragments remain, exegetical, 
apologetic, controversial, and dogmatii". He was also a 
ohrouologist and compiled a Chronicle, and hia statue' 
found in the Via Tiburtina in 1551 has engraved upon it 
the Paschal Cycle which he drew up, as well as a list of 
his writings. It can scarcely be doubted that he was the 
bishop of some portion of the Christians in Rome', and it 
is clear that he regarded Callistua as the mere head of 
a school', ami not as a Catholic bishop. 

In the book against the Heresies the writer, starting 
tVom the assumption that heretics do not find their support 
ill Holy Scripture, but in astrology, in pagan mysteries, and 
ill Hellenic philosophy, proceeds first to examine these 
systems and then the heresies — Cnostic and Monarchian — 
which he believed to have grown out of them. Hia work 
is consequently of considerable importance for the history 
of philosophy, as well as for that of the thought and Ufe of 
the Church in the early part of the third century, of which 
conteinpurarv evidence^ 



CHAPTER V. 



THE QREAT DIVISIONS. 



We have already seen that there existed, as there 
coald not but exist where there was active life, various 
schools of thought within the Church. Men apprehended 
Tariously the same great cardinal truths ; but differences 
such as those of the Alexandrians and the Africans were 
perfectly compatible with the recognition of the common 
&ith. Some teachers however either exaggerated a par- 
ticular tenet so as to deform the proportion of the faith, 
or refused to receive some truth essential to Christianity. 
There were Jews, very zealous for the Law, who were for 
retaining the legal observances of the Mosaic code, and 
even for enforcing them upon converts from the Gentiles; 
there were Marcionites, who exalted the teaching of St 
Paul to the utter disparagement of everything belonging 
to the Jews; there were Montanists, who were for main- 
tuning the freedom of prophetic gifts, and a higher and 
purer standard of life in the Church, even to tne loss of 
ecclesiastical unity; there was Gnosticism, the general 
name given to a number of systems which claimed to 
supersede at once Polytheism, Judaism, and Christianity, 
and to provide adequate explanations of the mysteries of 
the universe; and there was Manichaeisra, which resolved 
the moral and spiritual phenomena of the world into the 
war of the opposing principles of Good and Evil. And in 
the midst of the storm occasioned by these winds of doc- 
trine, the Church became more and more conscious that if 
she founded upon a Rock, that there was a basis of Catho- 
lic Truth whicn remained altogether unaflfcctod by heresies 
and schools of thought. 
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1. Where the Jew and the Gentile mingled freely in 
Ohriatian worship, the truth that in Christ was neither 
Jew nor Greek must gradually have asserted itself; but in 
Jerusalem there was little or nothing of such influence; 
there all alike were Jewish converts, all reverencing Mrtses 
under the shadow of the Temple. But before Jerusalem 
fell and the Temple was razed to the ground, the Christ- 
ians, heeding their Lord's words, fled from the doomed 
city, and reconstituted the Church of the Circumcision 
at Pella, a city of the Decapolis, And we find a little 
body of Nazarenes dwelling in Pella and its neighbour- 
hood as iate as the close of the fourth century*. These 
held themselves bound by the Mosaic law, but did not 
refuse communion with the Gentiles; according to some 
authorities', they had not risen to the full apprehen- 
sion of the dignity of the Person of Christ; yet Jerome, 
who must have known them, seems to regard them as 
separated from Catholic Christendom chiefly by their 
retention of the Jewish law. These simple folk were, we 
may say, inheritors of the spirit of St James the Lord's 
brother. And the saioe spirit pervades the principal literary 
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Christians, and regarded as impure all who did not con- 
fcnn; they regarded Jesus as the Messiah, while they 
denied His Divinity; they rejected the authority of St 
Paul, and may in truth be regarded as the successors of 
the hUse brethren who dogged his steps and opposed his 
doctrine. These, whom we may call for distinction Phari- 
fldc, are the Ebionites of Irenaeus and Hippolytus. 

The other and more widely-spread type of Ebionism, 
agreeing in general with the opinions of the Pharisaic 
Knonites, added to them new elements of mysticism and 
asceticism derived probably from contact with the Essenes\ 
This is the Ebionism of Epiphanius. These Ebionites, 
like the rest, were zealous for the law, but the law must 
be adapted to their peculiar tenets; bloody sacrifices they 
looked upon with horror, and the prophets they utterly 
rejected. They laid great stress on certain peculiar ob- 
servances, especially lustral washings and abstinence from 
flesh and wine; thev maintained "that the Word or 
Wisdom of God had been incarnate more than once, 
and that thus there had been more Christs than one, 
of whom Adam was the first and Jesus the last. 
Christianity in fact was regarded by them merely as 
the restoration of the primaeval religion ; in other words, 
of pure Mosaism before it had been corrupted by foreign 
accretions V These Essenic Ebionites bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Judaic sectaries who disturbed the peace 
of the Church at ColossaB in the days of St Paul. They 
were eager to spread their faith and displayed great literary 
activity; they maybe traced in many different parts of 
the Empire, and produced a great number of books which 
have not been without influence on Christian tradition, 
though the works themselves have for the most part 
perismed. There are still extant the "Clementines'" — the 
Homilies and Recognitions attributed to Clement of Rome 
—and a few fragments of the book of Elchasai. Of these 
the Homilies were written probably in the latter half of the 
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sefiiiul cciiTiliy, the Kfcoguitions, kno""!! oiilv in tlif IrcL' 
Latin version ofRuffinus, somewhat later. In the Homilies, 
Simon Mas^s, the antithesis of Simon Peter, is the imper- 
sonation of heresy; various traits are accumulated in bis 
gDrson, and some of these are manifestly derived from St 
aul; in the Recognitions the animus of the writer against 
the apostle of the Gentiles is much less strongly marked. 
The book of Elchasai, the "hiddeu power," professes ta ba 
written in the third year of Trajan, an epoch correspond- 
iug remarkably with that mentioned by Hegeaippus as the 
time of the great outbreak of heresies. Whatever its date, 
it maintains, like the rest of the Ebiooite writings, the 

Eerpetual obbgation of the Jewish law and the purely 
uman nature of Christ'. Both this book and the Cle- 
mentines have a strongly Gnostic tinge. 

The system of the Clementine writings makes Chrb- 
tianity itself little else than a puri6cation and renewal of 
primfflval Judaism ; Judaism and its latest development, 
Christianity, stand together in opposition to Heathenism, 
The main intention of the works in question seems in 
truth to have been, to unite the Judaic and anti-Judaic 
parties in the Church against pagan tenets, whether in the 
Church or in the world which surrounded it. We have 
here no separation of a Demiurgus from the Most High 
God; the one God is all in all. God created the universe 
through the Wisdom, the "operative hand','' which ia with 
Him. Christ and Satan are respectively the right hand 
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i Christian sense \ In this system llu) way ol'salvatiuii bt'^ins 
vith the calling from God, through which man comes to 
know the true prophet ; in him he must have faith and in 
his name receive baptism ; thence he advances to Gnosis, 
the knowledge of the true nature of God and His perfect 
zigfateousnesSy of the immortality of the soul of man, of the 
jiu^pnent to come; this Gnosis gives men power to fulfil 
the law, which is conceived as a series of positive ordi- 
nances. A rigorous asceticism is required, involving the 
utmost possible abstinence from the things of earth, espo- 
dally from flesh and from wine ; but the Judaic spirit of 
> the system appears strongly in its commendation of mar- 
riage. 

2. If the system represented by the Clementines 
tended to exalt Judaism, even at the expense of Chris- 
tianity, that of Marcion* exalted the teaching of St Paul 
at the expense not only of Judaism but of other Christian 
teachers. St Paul alone he recognises as ''the Apostle," 
the one depositary of the truth as it is in Jesus. His 
object throughout is, to make the sharpest and most 
absolute separation between Divine — i.e. rauline — Chris- 
tianity, and the not merely inferior but hostile systems 
which preceded it. "The Law" is with him mere hardness 
and sternness, "the Gospel" an absolutely new revelation 
of God, for which nothing in the previous history of the 
world had prepared the way; it is a sunrise without a 
dawn. In Marcion's system all things are sudden, which 
m Qod^s providence require a long development. John 
oomes suddenly, Christ comes suddenly^ He is always 
bringing into prominence the antithesis of Law and Gospel, 
righteousness and mercy, fear and love. 

As to lus personal history, we learn that Marcion was 
the son of a bishop of Sinope, by whom it is said* that he 
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waa excommiiDicated for some juvenile excesses. He t'ouud 
his way about the middle of the second century to Rome', 
where he was also rejected by the Church, and where, with 
the help of a Syrian Gnostic named Cerdon, he seems to 
have thought out his system. He assumed three primal 
powers'; the Supreme Deity, or "Good God," the righteous 
Demiurgus or creator, and Matter with its ruler, the evil 
one. The Demiurgus, putting forth the best of his limited 
powers, created a world of the same nature as himself, in 
wliich he chose the Jews to he his own people, and gave 
them merely the covenant of salvation by works. Thus 
provided, they struggled but feebly against the power of 
evil, until at last the Good God, of his great love towards 
mankind, sent his son, Christ, clothed in a body of no 
eai-thly mould, yet capable of doing and suffering, to reveal 
his hitherto uuknown being and nature. He was at first 
taken for the Messiah of the Jews' Deity, but when he 
preached the Gospel of the Good God, Demiurgus in wrath 
I caused him to be crucified. He died however only a 
seeming death. They who believe in Christ and lend a 
holy life out of love to God shall attain to bliss in the 
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may be doubted whether Marcion himself introduced all 
the ▼anatioDB which were found in it\ 

He passed his days in eager contention against what he 
thought the prevalent Judaism of the Church, and in 
(mnizing the societies of those whom he called his "com- 
ndes in hate and persecution." And the discipline of these 
societies, however different from that of the Church, was 
by no means lax; if his teaching was antinomian in its 
opposition to the Jewish law, he still inculcated an asce- 
ticism springing from the genuine devotion of the inner 
man to Uod. Those who did not rise to this asceticism, and 
those who were married', he retained in the ranks of the 
catechumens, but to these he gave the privilege of being 
present at all the rites of the Church; the gospel was for 
all, not merely for an inner circle of disciples. Like the 
Catholics, he baptized with water, he anointed with oil, he 
gave milk and noney to the neophytes, and bread to the 
communicants in the Eucharist'; but wine was absent; 
his disciples used neither wine nor flesh. A second and 
even a third baptism was permitted, and it is not impro- 
bable that for those who departed unbaptized a vicarious 
baptism was performed. Women were permitted to ad- 
minister the baptismal nto*. 

Hig pupil Apelles* taught that there was but one primal 
Power, the Good God; he it was who created the inter- 
mediate Being who made the world, the imperfections of 
which arise from lack of power in him who made it. Then 
intervened the Being who spake in a flame of fire to 
Moses, frt)m whose inspiration sprang the Old Testament. 
At the prayer of the world-creator the Good God sent his 
Christ into the world He appeared, lived, wrought and 
suffered in a real body, not of sinful flesh, but compounded 
direct from the pure elements without spot of sin, and 
resolved at death into the elements again. In his later 
days Apelles seems to have given heed to the utterances 
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of a possessed maiden, Fhilumeii&, and to have more and 

more renounced Gnosticism and approached to the Catholic 
faith. In his disputation with Rhodon' he declared that 
all would be saved who placed their hope on the Crucified, 
provided that they were found in good works. 

The Marcionites maintained themselves as a distinct 
society as late as the sixth century, split however by many 
schisms, and perverted by the speculations of adherents 
from various Gnostic sects. An inscription which once 
stood over the doorway of a Marcionite meeting-house, of 
the year 630 of the era of the Seleucidae (A. D. 318— 
319), was found a few years ago in a Syrian village'. 

3. There has always existed in the Church, more or 
less openly, an opposition between established routine and 
the freer manifestation of reUgious emotion. In the Church 
of the second century the more ardent spirits began to 
feel that the love of many had wascd cold ; the expectation 
of thi! Coming of Christ was less vivid, the standard of 
Christian life was lower, plain living and high thinking 
had declined, faith in tlie perpetual activity of the pro- 
phetic and other gifts of the Spirit was no longer, as it had 
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Their feeling generally, and espjecially the desire to 
imintain the nfts of prophecy within the Church, found 
expression ib the voice of Montanus, a Mysian, who about 
the year 130 began to claim to have received prophetic 
powers and a new revelation; his enemies said that he even 
daimed to be the Paraclete. All that can be said of him 
vith certainty is, that he attracted to himself a large 
nomber of disciples, including several women of high social 
position, among whom the most conspicuous were Maxi- 
milla and Priscilla, or — as she is sometimes called — Prisca. 
These t'wo constantly appear as his companions and as 
Glaring in his spiritual gifts. Of the other women whose 
Qtteranecs were received as divine revelation, the only 
names that have come down to us are those of the martyrs 
Perpetua and Felicitas\ The Montanists maintained, as 
earlier teachers had done', the perpetuity and necessity of 
the gifts of prophecy and vision. They received the whole 
of the Christian Scriptures; there was no heresy in their 
views with regard to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit*. They held very earnest and very precise opinions 
as to the speedy coming of the Lord, and are said to 
have expected the descent of the New Jerusalem at a 
village in Phrygia, Pepuza*, whence they are not unfre- 
quently called PepuzianL Strangely enough, while insist- 
ing on the ever-present guidance of the Holy Spirit, they 
laid down precepts on permitted food and permitted acts 
which approached Judaic legalism. Their fasts were more 
numerous and more severe than those observed by the 
Church in general*. Marriage was permitted^ though the 
married were clearly placea on a lower level than the 
unmarried, and probably remained in the ranks of the 
catechumens. Second marriages were utterly condemned', 
as indeed they had often been condemned beforetime in 
the Church'. With regard to sin after baptism, the Spirit 
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declared tlirough the new prophets, 'the Church has power 
to remit sin, but I will not do it fest others offend'.' Mar- 
tyrdom was by no means to be avoided by flight, but it 
was meritorious only if endured in faith and out of pure 
suhiiii-si.ni to God's will". The one visible Church of Christ 
iiiiliulnl all who had been duly baptized'; yet many of its 
i.iiii.hers were merely psychic or "natural" men; the spiri- 
tual or pneumatic were those alone who accepted the higher 
teaching of the Spirit by the mouth of His prophets, and 
each one of these was endued with a spiritual priesthood*. 
Some peculiar rites were attributed to them. That women 
prophesied in the churches is admitted on all hands, but 
there is no reason to believe that this prophesying took 
place during divine service, or that women took any share 
in celebrating the mysteries'. The unmarried women were 
I'losely veiled in the churches. It is not wholly improbable 

of those who had died unbaptized"; such deaths were likely 
to be frequent in a society which detained the majority of 
its members in a long catechu menate. It is said that they 
Tised cheese in the Eucharist'; but this may probably have 
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body of ChristiaDS — which were circulated in a later age\ 
It 18 impossible to believe that Tertullian and Perpetua 
beloD^ed to a society capable of horrible crime in its secret 
aneim>lie8. 

Teaching such as that of the Montanists naturally 
fluread rapidly among the excitable people of Phrygia. 
The Church in that region was alarmed ; councils of the 
fidthful were held in which their tenets were condemned 
and themselves excommunicatedl Tidings of the proceed- 
ings in Asia soon reached the Asiatic colony in southern 
GmL, and the confessors yet in bonds, under stress of per- 
secution, wrote letters in the interests of peace both to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and to Eleutherus bishop 
of Rome*. One bishop of Rome — either Eleutherus or 
Victor — acknowledged the prophetic gifts of Montanus, 
Piisca, and Maximula, and gave peace to the Churches of 
Asia and Phrygia; but Praxeas by misrepresenting the 
pfophets induced him to recall the letters of peace which 
he nad issued and to withdraw his recognition*. Mon- 
tanism had probably at one time many adherents in Italy, 
but it was in ALfiica that it won its most important con- 
quest, Tertullian, who gave to its cause all the warmth of 
his African nature and the skill of a practised advocate. 
No other of the sects of the ancient Church has the advan- 
tage of presenting itself to later times as pictured by its 
greatest convert. 

A provincial council at Iconium* in the first half of 
the third century declared Montanist baptism invalid, thus 
branding Montanism as a sect separate from the Church. 
Shortly afterwards Stephen, bishop of Rome, recognized it 
as valid*. Nicaea passed the question over in silence. The 
synod of Laodicea in the latter part of the third century 
enacted that the "Phrygians" should be catechized and 
baptized ere they were admitted to the Church ; and the 
(Bcumenical council of Constantinople® — even more strongly 
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— that the " Montanists, here called Phrygians," shouii 
received into tho Church in precisely the some mumc 
which pii^ans were received. Montanism was found wo 
of notice even as late aa tho legislation of Justinian in 
sixtli century, and probably its later manifestatious, w 
it was a mere despised sect, cast discredit on its ea 
and purer time. But it was already practically cxtiD< 
the latter part of the fourth century, when — as Epipha 
tells us' — it could point to no prophet. Its real work 
done in the protest which it made against spiritual d' 
ness in the Church in the second and third centuries. 

4. The desire to explain the mystery of the univi 
with its strange contrasts of good and evil, of ordcT 
anarchy, is probably ineradicable from the heart of e 
and with this has often been joined the pride of posses 
a higher wisdom which the crowd of inferior beings 
only approach in gross material symbols. Probably the i 
striking exhibition of these tendencies with which we 
acquainted is to be found in the various systems, exis 
in every part of the Roman empire in the early da) 
Christianity, which have received the general nami 
Gnostic'. 
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series of emanations from the divine Essence recalls the 
Buddhists, while the allegory not seldom resembles that 
of the Hebrew Eabbala. in cities like Alexandria, Antioch 
and Ephesns these theories ran together and met with 
nascent Christianity. 

Gnosis (^v&ai^) is knowledge; in a special sense, an 
inner and deeper knowledge of the mystery of existence, 
not accessible to the vulgar and a source of pride to the 
initiated. But the Gnosticism with which we are con- 
cerned, the Gnosticism which came in contact with Chris- 
tianity, has certain special characteristics. 

In the first place, some evil principle, generally identi- 
fied with matter, is held to oppose the pure creative 
energy of the Divinity. In nothing is the pagan origin 
of the system more distinctly visible than in this; for 
ancient speculation rarely rises to the conception of one 
sole creative Will. All Gnostic systems derive the universe 
from the contact of Spirit with Matter; but Spirit must 
lower itself by a gradual descent to Matter; the great 
gulf between the two is bridged over by a long series 
of emanations from the highest or absolute Being. These 
emanations, under the name of iEons (aWz/e?), occupy a 
very important place in most Gnostic systems. 

The same efifort to provide a medium between spirit 
and matter is found in the Gnostic conception of a 
"psychic" or animal principle between the purely spiritual 
or "pneumatic," and the mere material or "hylic" portion 
of the universe. The actual creation of the visible and 
palpable world is often attributed to Demiurgus, the 
working or forming deity whose special realm is "psychic," 
separated from the Most High God by a long series of 
aeons, and acting on matter as His subordinate. In 
several of the systems this Demiurgus or handicraft- 
deity is identified with the God of the Jews ; yet the con- 
ception itself seems to be derived from Plato* whose 
creator of heaven and earth is a demiurgus, superior in- 
deed to the gods of the old mythology, but subject to the 
eternal forms which rule the universe. 

So far, Gnosticism seems to have no very obvious 
contact with Christianity ; it has however in fact a very 
intimate connexion both with Christianity and with Ju- 
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daism. In the first place, many of the Gnostic theosophiats 
professed to draw much of their system from the Scriptures. 
Just as Philo and his school found a whole system of 
Platonic philosophy in the plain facts of scripture history, 
so, by the licip of allegoric or esoteric explanations, these 
Gnostics found in the sacred books a whole series of divine 
beings or emanations. The number thirty, the years of 
our Lord's life when He began Hb ministry, became the 
number of the Valcntinian icons; the lost sheep of the 
parable became Achamoth, the lower or earthly wisdom 
wandering from its true home. Nor did the Gnostics 
appeal only to Seriptnre; they set up a tradition of 
their own against that of the Church. The disciples of 
Carpocrates, for insta.nce, asserted that Jesus had imparted 
their doctrine in secret to His Apostles, bidding them in 
turn impart, it to faithful and worthy men'; the Ophites 
declared that the Lord in the interval between His Resur- 
rection and Ascension had taught their peculiar wisdom to 
those few disciples whom He found worthy of so great a 
tnist'; or that James the Lord's brother had disclosed it to 
Mariamne'; Basilides professed to derive his system from 
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Again, all the Gnostic leaders in some shape or other 
took up a definite position, friendly or hostile, to Judaism. 
In the older and more numerous systems, both Judaism 
and heathendom are represented as preparing the way for 
the advent of the complete and perfect religion, their own; 
there is no essential opposition between them. In spite of 
iomimerable differences of detail, they agree in this, that 
the old religions of the world were a preparation for the 
complete and perfect religion. The disciples of Marcion 
indeed, as we nave seen, supposed Christianity to be in 
absolute contrariety both to Judaism and heathenism; 
while the Gnosticism of the Judaizers tended to the exal- 
tation of Judaism; but neither of these systems can be 
oonsideTed as purely and simply Gnostic. 

The moral system of the Gnostics was the natural 
outcome of their religion. As they regarded matter as 
the seat of evil, morality consisted to a large extent of the 
straggle to free the spiritual principle from the influence 
of matter, that so it might acquire Gnosis. Hence the 
really serious and religious Gnostics tended to asceticism. 
Some allowed marriage, some even enjoined it on the 
•spiritual"; some — as Saturninus and Tatian — seem to 
have forbidden it either altogether, or at least for those 
who would be perfect. The coarser natures among them, 
on the other hand, drew very different conclusions from 
the same premiss, and scorned the ordinary restraints of 
social decency. Mere outward acts were, they contended, 
indifferent, as matter was distinct from spirit; self-restraint 
was of little value in those who had never tasted the 
delie^hts of dissoluteness; the real victory was for the 
spirit to stand unconquered amid the passions of the 
lower nature. Carpocrates and Prodicus, as also the later 
Marcosians, are said to have taken this direction. Gnostics 
of this kind, as was natural, readily conformed to pagan 
worship, and despised those who endured martyrdom for 
conscience' sake. 

The rise of Gnosticism is coseval with that of Chris- 
tianity. We can scarcely doubt that when Simon Magus 
in Samaria was accepted by the people as "that power of 
God which is called Great \" he had given himself out to 
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be some kind of Gnostic emanation from the divinity. He 
was regarded indeed in later times aa the head and source 
of heresy'. AVe find distinct traces of Gnosis, probably 
in an Easenic form, at Colossie' in the days of St Paul, 
and a^ain we meet with an angelology, which ia apparently 
Gnostic, in the letters to Timothy. It was against Docet- 
ism that St John wrote of Hira Whom his eyes had eeen 
and hia hands handled. The Nieolaitans of the Apoca- 
lypse and tho false teachers of the Epistle of Jude may 
probably have based their licentious views on Gnostic 
speculations. Towards the end of the Apostolic Age 
Oerijithus' propagated views akin to Gnosticism in the 
district of Asia Mmor which was under the in0uence of St 
John, saying that the Christ descended on Jesus, wlio was 
mere man, at his baptism, and that while Jesus suffered, 
the Christ ascended again into heaven. 

In the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, 
the simple, practical nature of the Church's work, pressed 
upon it as it was by surrounding heathenism, was not 
favourable to the spread of Gnosticism; it gained more 
infiuence as the desire grew stronger for theoretic com- 
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poetic account of the creation and constitution of the uni- 
reae, from the point of view of a thoughtful and cultivated 
lieatheiL His school, which split into an Eastern and a 
Western (or Italiaa) branch, produced many distin^iished 
teachers ; Heracleon, against whom Origcn wrote his com- 
ment on St John; Ptolom8eus\ Marcus'', Bardaisan or 
Bardesanes* an Armenian who lived long in Edessa, and 
who is said to have been the first of Syrian hymn-writers. 
Contemporary with Valentinus was Cerdo, who initiated 
Harden^ in Gnostic tenets. To this period also belongs 
the restless Tatian^ who, after passing through the most 
various forms of religion, at last settled in Gnosticism. His 
disciples received the names of Encratites, from the ex- 
cessive rigour of their lives; of Hydroparastatae or Aquarii, 
from their abstinence from wine even in the Holy Com- 
munion; and sometimes that of Severiani, from one Severus, 
who was a pupil of Tatian This sect still existed in the 
fourth century. The Ophites^ or Naasseni^ who re- 

red the serpent as the beginner of true knowledge and 
great benefactor of mankind, probably existed before 
Christianity, though their Gnostic development may have 
been as late as the second century. With these we may 
reckon the Sethiani, the Cainites, the Peratici, and the 
Gnostic Justin® with his followers. To the second century 
also we may refer a Gnostic of Arabian origin, mentioned 
only by Hippolytus, Monoimus® or Menahem. 

It IS difficult to estimate the number and the influence 
of the Gnostics. Nowhere does it appear that the Gnostic 
community was superior to the Catholic Church of the 
place, but almost everywhere there were Gnostics, and 
Gnostics distinguished by intellectual activity and bold- 
ness. There was much in Gnosticism to attract the 
Greeks ; its generally anti- Judaic spirit, its promise of a 
conquest over matter and an advance to the fulness and 



^ Epist. ad Floram, in IrenaBi 
Opp, p. 357 ff . 

^ Irensns, 1. 13 £f. ; Hares. Ref. 
TL 39 f. ; Epiph. Hares. 34. 

* Hares. Ref. vii. 31; Eascb. 
Prop. Evang. vi. 10; Epiph. Uar. 
36.— F. J. A. Hort in Diet, of Chr. 
Biogr. l 250. 

« See p. S9. 
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Strom. HI. pp. 647, 553 (Potter); 
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Fabb. 1. 20. 
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perfection of knowledge, the imaginativeness of its adven- 
turous systems, the ease with wnich it adopted votaries. 
But it nevertheless could not endure the steady, disciplined 
attack of the Church ; its unsubstantial pageants vanished 
before the light of truth; in the third century it had 
already lost its creative force, in the fourth it is powerless; 
in the sixth it vanishes, leaving hardly a wreck behind. 

The eflfects of Gnosticism on the Church were by no 
means wholly disastrous. The eflforts of the Gnostics to 
construct a system which should explain all the varied and 
perplexing phenomena of the universe, led the Christian 
teachers to point out with more distinctness that they were 
explained by the principles already revealed in Christ. 
The contest with men so able and so well acquainted with 
pagan philosophy as many of the Gnostic teachers were led 
to the more systematic development of Christian theology; 
and as a truly Christian theology was developed, the 
Jewish elements in the Church fell more and more into the 
background. It is very largely due to the pressure of 
Gnosticism that art and literature were enlisted in the 
service of the Church. But these benefits were counter- 
balanced by serious evils. The Redemption which Gnosti- 
cism offered was merely knowledge, which certainly tended 
to puff men up with a vain sense of their own superiority. 
Its systems were based not upon historic reality, but upon 
the mere creations of erratic fancy in an ideal world. 
Gnostic asceticism and Gnostic laxity both found their 
way into the Church, and corrupted the pure springs of 
Christian morality. It is not wonderful then that the 
Catholic teachers, conscious that the religion of Christ 
is for man, as man, not for a select coterie of initiated; 
conscious that speculation is not religion, and that life, as 
well as truth, is to be found in Christ; it is not wonder- 
ful that such teachers set themselves emphatically to 
oppose the claims and the allurements of the Gnostics. 
Faith conquered knowledge falsely so called. 

5. In the third century arose on the eastern jBx)ntier 
of the Empire a system which was destined to trouble the 
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Church for many a year. This was the doctrine of Mani, 
or Manichaeus, which was in its origin a renewal and reform 
of the old Zoroastrian teaching, with, probably, some ad- 
mixture of Buddhism. This religion adopted as it spread 
westward a certain colouring of Christian ideas and phrases, 
but it remained a foreign and rival power, not a heresy 
developed from the bosom of the Church itself. 

The accounts of Mani's life given by the Eastern* and 
the Western* authorities diflfer materially. We can hardly 
say of him with any degree of certainty more than this : 
that in the revival of national and religious life in Persia 
which took place under the native dynasty of the Sas- 
sanidae. Mam, a member of a distinguished Magian family, 
became promment as a teacher. By his eloquence and his 
many accomplishments he acquired fame and influence, 
and the favour of more than one Persian king, but was at 
last cruelly put to death by Varanes [Behram] the Second. 

Mani attempted, as many had done before him, to 
explain the enigmas of human life by the supposition of 
two eternal all-pervading principles, a good and a bad; 
the good God and his realm of light are opposed to the 
Evil Spirit and his realm of darkness ; good struggles with 
evil. After long internal conflict, the devilish powers 
drew together their forces on one tremendous day to battle 
against the army of light. The first-bom of God, the 
pattern man, fought with the help of the five pure ele- 
ments. Ught, fire, air, earth, and water, for the realm of 
goodness, was overthrown, and again delivered, leaving 
behind some portion of his light in the power of darkness. 
For the reception of this, God caused the Living Spirit to 
form the material universe, in which the vital force, or 
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" soul of the world," is the fr^^ment of light which is held 
in the bonds of darkness. To redeem this light from its 
bondage God sent forth two powers, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit ; the one as Sun and Moon, the other as the sether 
or pure supra-mundane atmosphere, attract to themselves 
the elements of light enveloped in earth. To retain these 
elements of light, the Evil Spirit formed man after the 
image of the pattern-man, making of him a microcosm, 
in which light and darkness mingled as in the great world. 
Man then had within himself two vital principles, the 
reasonable soul, which aspires to the source of light, and 
the unreasonable soul, full of passionate lusts and longings; 
hence he was constantly subject to the crafts and deceits 
of the evil one. Then appeared Christ in his own person 
upon earth, in a seeming-human body, and seemed to 
suffer death. The design of the coming of the "Jesus 
patibilis" was by his attractive force to draw to himself 
the kindred spirit distributed throughout the world of 
nature and of man. He began the work of setting free 
the imprisoned particles of light. But even the apostles 
misunderstood him through the force of Jewish prejudice ; 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were the work of evil 
spirits; those of the New were corrupted, partly by the 
mistakes of men, partly by the guile of demons ; Mani, the 
promised Paraclete, came to reveal all mysteries and to 
teach the means whereby the nobler part of the universe 
may be freed; his writings alone are the guide to all 
truth. In the end, the light shall be separated from the 
darkness, and the powers of darkness mutually destroy 
each other. 

Like several of the Gnostic sects, Mani divided his 
community into the two classes of Initiated, or Chosen, 
and Hearers or Catechumens ; the latter were prepared 
by a long course of instruction for the revelation of the 
mysteries of man and nature which was to be granted to 
them in the higher stage. These, during their cate- 
chumenate, received indulgence^ for the enjoyment of the 
ordinary pleasures of life in consequence of the intercession 
of the Chosen. The society was organized in direct imita- 
tion of the Catholic Church ; during Mani's life, he was 
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kmaelf the head of his Church ; after his death, his place 
vaa sapplied by a succession of vicars or locum-teneiites. 
The representatiye of the founder was supported and 
■Bsted by a body of twelve Masters or Apostles, under 
Thorn were seventy-two bishops, and under these again 
I body of presbyters and deacons. All these were taken 
bom the Initiated. These elect disciples received the 
sell of the mouth, the hand, and the bosom; the first 
nmbolized their abstinence from all calumny and evil- 
roeaking, as well as from flesh and all intoxicating drinks ; 
tne second their desisting from all common toil, and from 
ereiy act injurious to the life whether of man or beast ; 
ihe third their refraining from all indulgence of fleshly 
hst The Hearers, not yet bound to so strict an ob- 
servance, were permitted to engage in trade and agri- 
caltuze, and had to provide food for the Initiated, who 
were above terrestrial cares. The ministers of the Mani- 
cbaean sect were said to grant absolution with too great 
readiness for sins conamitted, as sins were regarded rather 
as the work of the evil principle within him than of the 
man himself; as misfortunes rather than crimes. 

Their exoteric worship seems to have been extremely 
ample, without altars or elaborate ceremony ; Sunday was 
a £aist-day ; a great annual festival, called tlie Feast of the 
Bema or pulpit, was held in March to commemorate the 
tragic death of Mani ; and a magnificent pulpit, as symbol 
of the teaching power of the Paraclete, stood in Manicha^an 
meeting-houses, raised on five steps, the symbols perhaps 
of the five pure elements. The esoteric worship of the 
initiated was kept a close secret. It was thought to con- 
sist of baptism m oil, and the participation of a sacred 
feast without wine, a parody of the Eucharist. 

In spite of the terrible fate of Mani, his disciples 
r^idly increased in numbers ; they sprea<i in a sliort time 
from Persia over Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, over 
Egypt and North Africa, and even reached Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain. But a few yeai*s after the death of Mani, we 
find Diocletian, who hated religious division in general 
and a new sect from the hostile realm of Persia m par- 
ticular, addressing a severe edict* to Julian, proconsul of 

^ Given in Qieseler, i. 250. 
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Africa, against this abominable gang of Mauicba^ans, and 
condemning their chiefs to the Hames, their adherents to 
beheading and confiscation of goods. They spread how- 
ever notwithstanding; and, though their public worship 
was suppressed in the sixth century, we find scattered 
secret societies of ManichaBans late in the Middle Ages, if 
indeed they can be said to be even now extinct. 

6. In the stir of parties and the struggles of sects 
there became manifest a great unity, the Catholic Church*; 
the Church not of Paul or Cephas, of Montanus or 
Marcion, but of Christ. In the midst of the winds of 
doctrine which blew from all quarters, men felt it the 
more necessary to take their stand upon the Bock. The 
great mass of the disciples clung to the central truths of 
Christian doctrine, which were neither Judaic nor Gnostic, 
but Christian and Apostolic. They felt that behind all 
partial views were truths which are indeed universal, 
destined for all men ; in spite of all divisions, there was 
still one all-embracing or "Catholic" Church*, of which 
particular Churches were members. The divisions of the 
early generations played a large part in bringing these 
things into distinct consciousness. Even St Paul in his 
lifetime appealed against the strange opinions of isolated 
innovators to the greater antiquity and universality of the 
true faith'; and after the death of the last surviving 
Apostle, it was even more necessary to appeal to such a 
standard against the almost infinite variety of opinions 
which claimed to be in some sort Christian. The sense of 
unity and continuity to which the early writers appeal 
was brought into greater prominence as it was brought 
into danger. 

And as the expectation of the speedy coming of an 
earthly reign of Christ faded away, the conception of the 
Church as itself the earthly province of the Kingdom of 
God asserted its true place in men's minds. It presented 
itself as a divine institution, a means of deliverance from 



* On the nature of the Church, 
see Hooker, Eccl. Vol. Bk. ni. ; 
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p. 115 11. 
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;1k 18 the guardian of the tnith committed to it, and the 
hrtower of grace through the Word and the Sacraments 
lUeh Christ ordained The ministry is divinely instituted 
11 a cQntinuation of the apostolic office. It is the Church 
Oder the guidance of the successors of the Apostles which 
■ recognized as the Apostolic Church ; it is the whole 
eoogr^ation of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
vend which is recognized as Catholic. To belong to the 
Cktholic Church is not only to hold the true faith, but to 
ke a member of that great and unique organization to 
which its Lord has given exceeding great and precious 
frivil^es and promises. To be outside this organization, 
to be disowned by it, is the last and most fatal of 
penalties. 
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1. The human mind naturally attempts to connect 
and systematize the truths imparted to it ; it is intolerant 
of mere isolated fragments of truth. And this systema- 
tizing feculty, working upon the truths revealed in Christ, 
produced in the course of ages the fabric of Christian 
theology. But in the early years of the Church it was 
perceived that there must be some limitation of the truths 
which could be considered Christian ; neither the pretended 
revelations and traditions of the Gnostics, for instance, nor 
the apocryphal books of some other sects, could be admit- 
ted to be sources of Christian doctrine. What then are 
the genuine sources of Christian truth ? 

A. In the first place, Holy Scripture*. The Scriptures 
of the Old Testament were received from the first in all 
the Churches as authoritative declarations of the Divine 
Will. But here the question arose, what was to be under- 
stood under the name " Holy Scripture " ? The Hebrew 
Canon* was indeed defined, but several later works of 
Palestinian and Ejrjptian Jews, though never received by 
the Hebrew doctors as equal with the ancient Sacred 
Books, were thouglit by many to possess some degree of 
authority. And to the great mass of Christians, the books 
of the ancient Jewish Canon and the recent additions were 



* Chr. Wordsworth, The Canon 
of Scripture; B. F. Westcott, in 
Diet, of the Bible, i. 250 ff. s. v. 
Canon; and Canon of the New 
Testament; C. A. Swainson, Ttie 
Authority of the New Testament; 
S. Davidsou, T/ie Canon of the 
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known alike in the Greek language. It was not easy 
to distinguish the " Canonical ' from the " Apociyphal '' 
books — to use the terms by which they came to be desig- 
Bftted in later times — when all came before them in the 
mme form and with no outward marks of distinction. 
And this confusion was propagated in the West by the old 
I^tin Version, which was made from the Greek. The 
prevalence of this uncertainty induced Melito of Sardes to 
eoqiiire in the East for the true canon of the ancient 
Books. The list of the Books of the Old Testament which 
he gives* exactly coincides with that of the English 
Church, except in the exclusion of the book of Esther. 
Qrigen' gives in the main the same catalogue, including 
Esther, and perhaps also Baruch. Although, however, 
men whose attention had been specially directed to the 
salriect distinguished between the ancient Hebrew books 
and the later additions, many early writers quote Apocry- 
phal books as of authority. In the case of the New Tes- 
tament, we have to do with the formation of a Canon, not 
with the recognition of one already formed. While the 
teaching of the Apostles, and of others who had seen the 
Lord, was still fresh in the minds of the brethren, the 
need of an authentic written standard of the facts and 
doctrines of the (Jospel was scarcely felt. The " word " 
was a message or proclamation; it was heard, received, 
handed down* But as this word died away, a variety of 
written documents claimed to supply its place. It is clear 
however that, from the earliest date at which we could 
expect to find evidence of such a fact, the Four Gospels 
which we recognize occupied a place apart ; the picture of 
Christ which we find in the earliest Christian writers is 
tiie picture which we find in the Gospels and not elsewhere. 
Both in orthodox and heretical writers there is a constancy 
of reference to the now-received Gospels such as cannot 
be produced in favour of any other writings whatever. 
Irensus, connected by only one intervening link with St 
John, distinctly recognizes four Gospels' — undoubtedly our 
four — and no more, as the authentic pillars of the Church. 
The Apostolical Epistles from the first claimed to be some- 
thing more than occasional writings* ; and as early as the 
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time when the Second Epistle of St Peter was written, the 
Epistles of St Paul were clearly regarded as Scripture*. 
Basilides the Gnostic, about the year 125, quotes as Scrip- 
ture the Epistle to the Romans and the First to the Corin- 
thians'. Clement of Alexandria recognizes " the Apostle " 
— the collection of apostolic writings — as correlative to 
"the Gospel V TertuUian speaks expressly of the "New 
Testament" as consisting of "the Gospels" and "the 
Apostle V The earliest testimonies to the existence of 
the New Testament as a whole are the catalogue con- 
tained in the famous Muratorian Fragment', written about 
A.D. 170, a Western document; and the Syriac version of 
the New Testament, called Peshito, made about the same 
period, which to a great extent agrees with it. In the third 
century testimony is abundant to the general reception as 
Scripture of nearly all the books of the New Testament 
which we at present acknowledge. Certain books — the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
James, and the Apocalypse — were not received as canonical 
with the same absolute unanimity as the rest. Of these it 
may be said, that by the end of the third century " the 
Apocalypse was universally received, with the single ex- 
ception of Dionysius of Alexandria, by all the writers of 
the period; and the Epistle to the Hebrews by the 
Churches of Alexandria, Asia(?), and Syria, but not by 
those of Africa and Rome. The Epistles of St James and 
St Jude were little used, and the Second Epistle of St 
Peter was barely known •." And the reverence with which 
the books of the New Testament were received was due to 
the belief that their writers had the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit^ The Scriptures are divine writings, 
oracles of God, writings of the Lord^ The prophets spoke 
as they were moved by a spirit given by God®, yet in such 



1 2 Pet. iii. 16. 

' Hippolyt. H(Er. Ref, vn. 25, 
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»w»y that the spirits of the prophets were subject to the 
jniphetB, not in the blind mror or ecstasy of a pagan 
nothmr6r\ The recognition of the guidance of the Spirit 
nnted to the sacred writers did not blind the early 
f aAheis to the differences of their gifts. Both Irenaeus^ 
ad Origen* made excellent remarks on the peculiarities of 
flie style of St Paul, and TertuUian speaks of him in the 
ctfiy days of his discipleship as still raw in graced as if 
apable of after-development. 

It was an object of great importance with the early 
defianders of the faith to shew the essential harmony of the 
(Hd Testament with the New, a harmony which Marcion 
and some others denied. It is in view of such an opinioD 
that Irenseus* lays down, that it is the same Householder 
who bringeth forth out oif his treasure things new and old. 
Both the Old Testament and the New were brought forth 
by one and the same Word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
lie two Testaments are the two pillars upon which rests 
tibe mighty structure of the Church. The method of the 
ancient interpretation of Scripture is, for the most part, 
neither historical nor philological ; it is the effort of pious 
and believing minds to find in the books for which they 
felt so much reverence the greatest amount of edification 
fixr their souls. 

B. But the appeal to the Scriptures against heresy was 
not in all cases conclusive. Many of the early Christians 
knew little of them ; they hod believed without paper and 
ink'. And it was diflBcult for the orthodox teachers to 
refute the allegorical interpretations by means of which 
many heretics thrust their own opinions into Scripture, for 
they themselves also practised the same method. Heretics 
frequently claimed to possess the only key to its meaning. 

The early teachers did in fact appeal to the doctrine of 
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the Apostles, as maintained in the Churches which 
had founded. They appealed to the actuallj exi 
faith iri the Churches ol' such cities as Jerusalem, A11I 
Kphesus, Alexandria, Corinth, Philippi,Thessaloiiica, J 
Ireiijeus' elaiined the authority of his old friend 
maKter ; Polycarp had seen an apostle, Valeutiuus hat 
He claimed the authority of the Church of EpJ 
founded hy St Paul, instructed hy St John ; and geut 
appealed to the store of faith left by the Apostles ii 
Churches. In precisely the same strain Tertullian' afl 
that what the Apostles taught is to be discovered tin 
the Churches which they founded, in which they prea 
to which they wrote. That doctrine is to be held 
which agrees with that of the apostolic Churches 
sources uud springs of faith. 

And it was natural and indeed necessary tha^ 
essence of the apostohc teaching, as it was found ii 
memories of the Churches and in the writings of the 
Testament, should be summed up in a brief and 1 
grasped shape for the use of the faithful. Such a Ri 
Faith, Rule of the Church, Rule of Truth', or by wha 
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Jesus, the Son of God, who was incarnate for 
Btion ; and in the Holy Spirit, who through the 
I proclaimed the life and death, the resurrection 
snsion of our beloved Lord, and His coming again 
lory of the Father, to raise up all flesh of all man- 
d to do just judgment upon all The short Rule 
y Tertulfian* coincides in substance with that of 
, with the addition that the Virgin Mary and 

Filate are mentioned by name. In Origen * the 
Qt of the Rule is mingled with paraphrastic com- 
tferring to opinions of the writer's own time, but 
ly to see that the substance of the faith taught in 
Iria was identical with that of Gaul and of Africa. 
ae may be said of the summary of apostolic teach- 
3n in the Apostolical Constitutions , where it is 
Me that the twelve Apostles, with St James the 
nrother and St Paul, are said to have drawn up this 
lie teaching" for the use of those to whom the 
it of the Church had been entrusted. In these 
ries we have not mere individual utterances, but 
ression of what the Church at large felt to be the 

of its faith. These cardinal truths remain fixed 
Q, while matters of conduct and organization admit 
ge from time to time under the influence of the 
r God*. But custom and tradition are by no means 
Uowed contrary to the words of Christ*. 
J by side with the conception of Catholicity was 
ed that of Heresy ^ They who did not accept 
ilness the apostolic doctrine embodied in the Rule 



^irgg. Vel. 1; compare 
ix^am 2, De Prascript, 

ineip. Prooem. c. 4. 

and 14. 

De Virgg. Vel 1. 

an, EpUt. 63, c. 14. 

97ord aXp€<Tii in its origin 

no sense of blame; it 
esignated any party — as 
opbers, jurists, or theo- 
drawn together by hold- 
ion opinions. The parties 
*haiisees and Sadducees 
(Tctf (Acts V. 17; XV. 6) ; 
e early Church in relation 



to the Jews (Acts xxiv. 5; xxviii. 
22). It is evident however that 
St Paul felt the term dishonourable 
(i&. xxiv. 14); he places alpiacis 
among the evil works of the flesh 
(Gal. V. 20), and regards them as 
trials to the sound in faith (1 Cor. 
xi. 19). A man given to faction 
(alp€TiK6v) he would reject from 
the community (Tit. iii. 10; cf. 
2 John 10, 11). In his writings 
the word had already come to de- 
signate blameworthy partisanship 
and separation. In the early Fa- 
thers — as Ignatius — the word is 
only used in an unfavourable sense. 

vS 
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Chap. VL 



BajpHtfnal 
confeuion. 



Faith in 
THE One 
God. 



of Faith were heretics. Heretics, says IrenaeusS oflfer 
strange fire; doctrines, that is, stranj^ to the ChurcL 
They are a rebellious minority. It is of the essence of 
heresy that it claims to be Christian; that it disgoises false 
doctrme under Christian terms ; that it offers, as Ignatius* 
says, a deadly poison mixed with honey-wine ; its wolves 
pass for sheep, its wild beasts for men. It springs from 
unbridled self-assertion. It is a later birth, while Catholic 
doctrine is from the beginning, and therefore true*. The 
duty of Christians is to avoid heretics, but to pray for 
them, that they may be brought to repentance . The 
Church was continually arming itself against heresy, and 
so to some extent modified its own attitude. 

Akin to the Rule of Faith, though distinct from it in 
origin, is the baptismal Confession. From the earliest 
times a profession of faith was required of him who would 
be baptized. When the Lord charged His Apostles to 
admit men to discipleship by baptism into the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost*, it is 
clear that He required faith in the Holy Trinity as a 
condition. A man must "confess the good confession •" 
in order to receive baptism. But in the course of a few 
generations it came to pass that the candidate was re- 

3uired to answer "somewhat more than the Lord laid 
own in the Gospel V Something was added of the 
Church^ perhaps also the resurrection of the flesh •. 

2. The central belief of Christians in one (Jod, creator, 
ruler, sustainer of the universe, was contradictoiy to poly- 
theism. One of their first tasks was to persuade the heathen 
that their rejection of a plurality of deities and of visible 
objects of worship, was not atheism. In controversy with 
them they appealed both to the works of nature, and to 
man's inborn, spontaneous recognition of a supreme deity, 
when his eyes were not blinded that they saw not. The 
man who knows himself, shall know God". In the Chris- 
tian conceptions of ihe deity we see a certain variation in 



4. 



^ Hares, iv. 26, 2. 

* Trail. 6; Philadelph.2; Smyrn. 

* TortuUian, Adv, Marcion. iv. 4. 
** Ign. Smyrn, 4. 

' Matt, xxviii. 19. 



« 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

7 Tertiillian, De Car, Milit, 3. 

8 Id. De Baptismo, 6. 

9 Id. De Prescript, 86. 

"» Clem. Alex. Padag. in. 1, p. 
250. 
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iBidierB of different schoola Tertullian^ ascribes a bodily 
iim to God, but then he understands by '' body'' any 
■edium by which ^ an existing thing manifests its exist- 
mm;*' his '*1)ody'' is not necessarily gross and palpable. 
At the other extreme are the Alexandrian theolorians, 
likoBe great effort it was to keep the conception of God 
dor of the conditions of time and sense. Origen naturally 
imild not hear of Gkxl's being described as in any sense 
oipOTeaL 

Unlike the heathen philosophers, Christian teachers 
dmost invariably held that God had made the world, 
lot from pre-existing formless matter, but from nothing' ; 
dnt He was the cause of matter as well as of form. Justin 
Mtttyr* and Athenagoras' are apparent rather than real 
aoeption& No one of the early writers has more vigorously 
ifclai&ed the pagan view than Tertullian, in his treatise 
ininst Hermogenes. Against the Gnostics the doctors 
01 the Church earnestly contend that no inferior handi- 
craft deity was the creator of the world, but the very 
ame almighty Power who redeemed it. And against 
tke Gnostics also it was maintained, that it was not in 
consequence of any overpowering necessity, but of His 
awn inll, of His own love, that God made the world. The 
paean notion of a supreme Destiny or Fate, to which even 
gods were subject, was rejected. God was the creator 
f not only of the visible universe, but also of the invisible 
world of angels and spirits, by whose agency He rules the 
world 

3. But if the unity of the Deity was carefiiUy asserted 
b^the early Church against pagan polytheism and Gnostic 
dnalism, no less earnestly was it maintained that in this 
Unity is a Trinity of Persons, equally divine*. This One 



* De Came Christi, 11. Melito's 
treatise repl ivawftArov 6eoO (Eusob. 
S.E. TV. 26. 2) probably related to 
^ Incarnation. See G. Salmon 
in Did. Chr. Biogr. in. 898. 

' J. Pearson, On the Creed, p. 
47 ff.; B. F. Westcott, The His- 
tone Faith, 

> 2 Maocab. ii 28, tbat God 
nude aU things ^| o6k imtaw^ is 
^oted as an authority. See, on 



the whole subject, Pearson, On the 
Creed, p. 52 ff. 

* Apul. I. 10: but Bce Trypho 5. 

» Legat. 10, 15. 

« See G. Bull, Defensio Fidei 
Nicajue ex Scriptis... intra triapn- 
ma Ecclesia Sacula; F. C. Baur, 
Die christl. Lehre von der Drei- 
einigkeit and Vorlesungen Uber Dog- 
mengeschichtei vol. i. 392 £f. ; J. A. 
Dorner, Person Chrieti, trans, in 
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God in Three Peraons is the object of Christian won 
and contemplation'. In the early ages it was aoughi 
give adequate expression to the central blessing of Chri 
auity, the union of the life of God with the life of M 
and this end could only be attained by such a concepi 
of the divine and human in Christ Jeaus as should m 
clear both the perfect God and perfect Man in Christ, 
this wthout confusion of Persona. Hence the Ebioi 
conception of Christ as a being essentially human, tho 
tilled with the Spiiit of God and even in wondrous i 
begotten of the Spirit, was rejected as altogether shoi 
the truth. Efjually inadequate was the conception < 
being eaaentially divine, seemingly appearing in hur 
form, or seemingly united with the man Jeaus. All c 
ceptions, in a word, were rejected, which seemed to 
danger either the true divinity of the Son of God, or 
true humanity of the Son of Man, or the true unior 
God and Man in one Christ. If it is in Christ that 
one real Atonement is made between God and .Man, f: 
must contemplate in Him at once God with us and 
true and perfect Man. 
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Irenaus, 



Theophi- 
lus. 



Heretical 
Opinions, 



a view to that creation \ Qod manifests Himself in i Chap. vi. 
Km, just as human reason is manifested in the utterance 

* of on articulate word'. The Word is in this mode of 
OQDoeptioii subordinate. Irenseus' on the other hand 
deprecates as oyer-subtle all speculation on the manner 
II which the Son was jproduced from the Being of the 
Father, while holding fast the doctrine of His divinity. 
As regards the Holy Spirit, difficulties arose from the 
attempt to explain to the understanding His essence and 
zdation to the Father. Some, as Theophilus^ made the 
Logos codrdinate with the Wisdom or Holy Spirit of God; 
aome, as Justin, seem to make little distinction between 
Logos and Spirit*; Logos, Spirit, Power, seem almost 
id^tical terms. 

Several teachers deviated from the Catholic doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, tending towards one of two extremes. 
Esther, in their anxiety to preserve the unity of God, they 
identilGied the Father and the Son, or they made the Son, 
however exalted, something less than God. The first, 
starting from the cardinal truth of the divine Unity, con- 
tended that the advocates of a Trinity preached two or 
fliree gods, and called themselves advocates of the mon- 
archy* of the Deity. This "Monarchian" tendency de- 
veloped itself in different directions. 

One party held that the Supreme Being simply worked 

' upon or influenced the man Christ. This opinion had 
several adherents. Theodotus was the first who, since the 
days of the Ebionites, taught that the Lord was mere 
man, for which heresy he was excommunicated by Victor, 
Inshop of Rome. The same view was maintained by 
another Theodotus, a money-changer, and also by Artc- 
mon', who further maintained that his view was that of 
the primitive Church. In this class must also probably 
be included those whom Epiphanius® calls Alogi, who 
rejected the whole doctrine of the Logos. But the most 
conspicuous of those who maintained this heresy is Paul 



Dynamis- 

tic 

Monarch- 



lana. 



» ApoL II. 6. 
» Tr}fph, 61. 
> HitreM, u. 28. 

* Ad AutoU I. 7. 

* ApoL I. 38. 

* **Monaroliiam, inquiant, tene- 
oas*': TertiiU. adv. Praxeam 8. 



7 On these three, see Euseb. 
n. E. V. 28. Theodoret (Haret. 
Fabb. n. 5) gives extracts from the 
Little Labyrinth written against 
Theodotus and Artemon. 

8 Hares. 64. 
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Ohap. YI. 

Paul of 
Samotata, 
fl. 260— 
272. 



Patri- 
passian 
Monarch- 
ians. 

PraxeaSt 

fl.c.l75— 

189. 



of Samosata, the worldly, splendour-loving bishop of 
Antioch in Syria. He denied that the Son of Qod came 
down firom Heaven, and asserted that Christ was a mere 
natural man like other men^ God's Logos and God's 
Spirit remained always in God, just as a man's Reason 
or Discourse remains in his own heart ; the Son was no 
distinct substance or person Qjurj ehai ivvTroararop), but 
in Qod Himself; the Logos came and dwelt in Jesus, who 
was a man ; but the divine Wisdom dwelt in Him not in 
essence, but as a quality. He denied that his doctrine 
involved the suffering of God the Father, saying that 
the Word alone wrought upon Christ, and ascended amin 
to the Father". Paul was deposed by a synod held at 
Antioch' in the year 269, but his party, under the name 
of Paulianists or Samosatenians, maintained itself into the 
fourth century. 

Others again altogether obliterated the distinction 
between the Father and tlie Son. The first who became 
conspicuous by the advocacy of this confusion was Praxeas, 
who came from Asia Minor to Rome in the days of 
Eleutherus and Victor, and combatted Montanist views 
with OTcat success. His doctrine of the Person of Christ 
is said to have found considerable acceptance in the im- 
perial city. TertuUian says of him, with characteristic 
vigour, that he accomplished two tasks for the devil — he 
banished prophecy and introduced heresy, he put to flight 
the Paraclete and crucified the Father*. He seems to 
have taught, that the Father and the Son were one 
Person, the former in a spiritual state of existence, the 
latter in the flesh. It follows that the Father must have 
sufiered for us, whence those who held this opinion re- 
ceived the name of Patripassians*. 



1 Euscb. if. E. V. 27; 30. 11. 

" Epiphanius, Ilccres, 65, 1 ; read 
together with the fragments of the 
circular letter of the Antiochene 
synod preserved in Leontinus of 
Byzantium c. Nestor, et Eutych. 
(in Galland's Biblioth, Patr. xii. 
623 ff.). Of the documents in 
Mansi {Cone, i. 1033 ff.) only the 
Epist. Episcoporum ad Paulnm 
seems beyond suspicion. This is 
also giyen in Routh's Reliquiae 
III. 289. 



^ According to the Letter of the 
Semiarians (c. a.d. 358) referred 
to by Athanasius {De Synod. 43), 
Hilai-y of Poitou {De Synod. 86), 
and Basil {Epist. 22), this oooncil 
decided fx^ thou d/iooCciw rbv wov 
Tov Otov T<fi iraTpL, 

* Adv. Praxeam 1. Tertullian's 
treatise against Praxeas is our only 
authority for all that relates to him. 

« Pearson, On the Creed, pp. 168, 
322, notes. 
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Similar views were propounded by Noetus\ a native | Chap. yi. 

of Smyma^ where he was excommunicated for his heresy i ^^^^g 

■boat the year 200. He, if we may trust the accounts ; a. o. 260. 

of his op]K>iients, held that the one Qod and Father, the 

Maker of the uniyerse, appears and disappears when He 

will and as He will ; one and the same rerson is visible 

and invisible, begotten and unbegotten ; unbegotten from 

the beginni^, begotten when He willed to be bom of a 

viigin; in Hifl own nature incapable of suffering and 

death, and again of His own free will capable of suffering 

and death, even the death of the cross. The same Person 

bean the name of Father or Son, as circumstances require. 

Noetus's doctrine was propagated in Rome by his disciple 

EpigonuB*, who there won over Cleomenes, and in Rome 

it. found its most able and conspicuous opponent in Hip- ! ^*^^' 

polytos. This distinguished teacher held the Person of ' 

the Son to be distinct from the Person of the Father, but, 

in order to preserve the primordial unity of the Deity, he 

midntained that Christ must be described as a " begotten 

God" {Beo^ yevvTfTo^), The Logos has no doubt a distinct 

personality, but He first became a Person by proceeding 

forth from God the Father as His first-born, through 

Whom all things were made. Hippolytus himself, in fact, 

regarded the Son as a Being created simply by the will of 

the Father*. Against this view Zephyrinus, then bishop 

of Rome, declared that he at least acknowledged only 

one (3od; he believed Christ, the incarnate Son of God, 

to be, not another God distinct from the Father, but in 

His divine Being or Substance the same with God the 

Father. Zephyrinus had probably no intention of denying 

the Personality of the Son, but simply wished to protest 

against what he considered the ditheism of Hippolytus. 

The latter however retorted upon him fiercely : and when | 

Zephyrinus's successor in the bishopric, Callistus, entered CalUstus, 

the lists against him, he attacked him with still greater 

bitterness; a bitterness intensified probably by circum- 



Zephyri- 
nus. 



* HippolytuB, c. Ear, Noeti (in 
Hipp. 0^. p. 43 f. ed. Lagarde), 
and Hares, Ref. ix. 10 ; Epiphanias 
Uccres. 61; Theodoret H^ereU Fab, 
111.8. 

' Thifl is the aoconnt of Hippo- 



lytus {Har. Ref. ix. 7). Theodoret 
[IJaret. Fabb. in. 3), pcrhaoB out 
of mero misunderstanrling of Hip- 
polytus, makes Epigonus and Clco- 
mcnes the teachers of Noetus. 
> Hares. Ref. x. 33, p. 436. 
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stances which are very imperfectly known to us'. Making 
allowance for the evident hias of Hippolytus. our only au- 
thority on this matter, it seems probable that CaDistus 
attempted to maintain the unity of Substance in the Deity 
against HippolyttiB, while protesting against the confusion 
of Persons introduced by Noetus and others. For while 
Konie was yet agitated by the opinions of Noetua, a ne w 
form of error had found its way thither, the "modalism" 
of Sabellius. 

It is uncertain whether this remarkable person sprang 
from Libya or from Italy. It is certain that in the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus he wae at Rome, where he was 
won over to the opinions of Cleomenes, which he developed 
after his own fashion. When Callistus, who had previously 
seemed to encourage him, became bishop, he disowned 
Sabellius, and it was perhaps for this reason that the 
latter left Home for tlie East and became a presbyter at 
Ptolemais, where his success induced Dionysius of Alex- 
andria to write a treatise against him. His system pro- 
bably derived something from the same Gnostic source which 
fluenced the Clementine Homilies'. The Monad, he says. 
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edstenoe^ Beiyllus, however, was convinced of his error 
If the axguments of Origen. 

Id the working out of the human expression of the 
doctzine of the Holy Trinity, the teaching of Origen^ is 
of great importance. With him, God is the one real 
edstenoe, the ground of all the phenomena of the universe. 
Bat it is impossible to conceive God, the supreme energy, 
resting in idleness and immobility; He must therefore 
exert His ceaseless energy in creative work, and He must 
reveal Himself'. The link between the eternal God and 
the creation is the Son, the very ima^e of His substance ; 
die word " Wisdom," applied to Him m the older writings, 
denotes the totalitv of the primal thoughts, which are the 
eternal forms of the universe, the source of which is the 
Son. The expression " Logos" denotes the revelation and 
oommonication of these same thoughts which are contained 
m the Divine Wisdom. But we must not attribute all 
this to the Will of the Father only ; for the Will of God 
18 itself impersonated in the Son. The Son is begotten 
of the Father; but we must not say that a portion of 
the substance of the Father is transformed into tho Son, 
or Uiat He was created out of nothing by the Father; 
there was never a time in which God was not the Father 
of the Son ; with God all things are present*. The Son 
is a consubstantial emanation from the glory of the Father, 
i Yet is this identity of substance a conmtional one, for the 
Father alone is the absolute God ; in this respect the Son 
is inferior to the Father. The Father, He said, is greater 
than L The Father therefore alone is the proper object 
of worship. Origen even sometimes speaks of the Son as 
created or fashioned. The subordination of the Son shows 
itself in His work, the Son does the same as the Father, 
but the impulse comes from the Father; He is the in- 
strument by which the Father works. 

The Holy Spirit is made through the Son, for all 
things were maxie through Him'; He is the first and 



^ Mi} TpoV<p€0"rd9aA Kar^ Idlay 06' 
tias rcptvpa^i^, Euseb. II. E. Yi. 
33. 

> See p. 72 ff. 

* Dt Principii*t ui. 5. 3. 

* Orig. in Genes, {0pp. 11. 1, ed. 



Delarue). Cf. De Princip. i. 2; 
lY. 28; fragment in Athanasius, 
de Decret. Syn. Nic. c. 27. 

* In Joannemt i. 3 (0/>p. iv. 60, 
ed. Delarue). 
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chiefest Being made by the Father throueh the Son, and 
subordinate to the Son, as the Son to tne Father. He 
it is Who sanctifies the elect people of God. 

In Origen's doctrine of the Holy Trinity therefore 
there is clearly subordinatiomsm. In teaching the cousub- 
stantiality of the Son, Origen is the forerunner of Atha- 
nasius; when he teaches subordinationism, he may be 
appealed to by the Arians. 

In the early days of the Church few Latin writere 
appear as theologians, Tertullian, however, is a vehement 
opponent of Patripassianism, He is himself a decided 
subordinationist, considering the Father as the whole sub- 
stance of the Godhead, and the Son as a portion of, or 
effluence from, Him'. The Holy Spirit in Tertullian's 
scheme occupies the same subordinate position as in Ori- 
gen's. How widespread was the Patripassian theory is 
shown by the fact, that the poet Commodian held it, 
appai'ently without any consciousness that he had deviated 
bom the faith of the ChurcL 

•1. Many, perhaps most, of the early Christians re- 
garded the second corning of Christ, and His final victory 
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and the seyenth period is to be a thousand years of 
nbbatic peace and rest. Justin Martyr^ expects Christ 
to leign a thousand years in Jerusalem. The materialistic 
and sensuous view of the reign of Christ appears in the 
description of the blessings of the saints quoted from 
FapiaB by Irenseus'. Irenseus himself derives nis imagery 
from such passages as those which speak of the wolf 
dwelling with the lamb, of the firuit of the vine to be 
dnmk in the Father's E^ngdom, of the fashion of this 
vorid passing away. TertuTlian, as a Montanist, was of 
eouse extremely emphatic in his belief of the speedy 
eoming of the Lord. At the end of the second century 
Aese opinions, when they were propagated at Bome by 
Gerinthus, were strongly opposed by Caius the presbyter*. 
In Alexandria, they met still more vigorous opposition, 
and under the great influence of Origen^ came to be 
r^iarded as at any rate fanatical, if not heretical. 
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1 Tr^hOf 00. 80, 81. 
* c. Hare», v. 83. 8. In Geb- 
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From the first, the Church of God had a deep con- 
sciousness of its unity ; its members were bound together 
by a common feeling for religion, a common system, a 
common hope*. Wherever there were Christians, a brother 
found himself at home. Whoever came to a Church and 
brought the true teaching was to be received and enter- 
tained^ Especially were they to be honoured who spoke 
the Word of God*. The Apostles, Prophets and Teachers*, 
who passed from Church to Church without being of 
necessity ofiicials of any, had no doubt a large share in 
keeping alive the sense of unity in the scattered com- 
munities. These were men raised up by the Holy Spirit 
for the work which they undertook. There is no record 
of their being elected or ordained ; the Church recognized 
the gift which was in them. Careful arrangements were 
made for their reception in the Churches which they 



1 L. Thomassin, Vetus et Nova 
Ecclesia Disciplina; J. B. Light- 
foot, The Christian Ministry ^ in his 
ed. of the Epist. to the Philippians, 
p. 179 ff. (1869); Charles Words- 
worth, Outlines of the Christian 
Ministry, and Remarks on Dr Light- 
fooVs Essay; Edwin Hatch, The 
Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches, Bampton Jjectures, 1880; 
F. Probst, Kirchliche Disciplin in 
den drei ersten christlichen Jahr- 
hunderten; A. Harnack, Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 



altchristlichen Literatur, Band ii. 
Heft 1 u. 2, § 5. 

2 Tertullian, Apol. 39. 

8 Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ^ 
XI. 1. 

* lb. IT. 1. Compare Hebr. xiii. 
7. 

« 1 Cor. xii. 28. Cf. Ephes. ii. 
20; iii. 6; HermaB Pastor, Visio 
lu. 5. 1. It must be borne in mind 
that the title dirbaToXos (= mission- 
ary) is not limited to the Twelve. On 
the Prophets, see E. H. Plumptre, 
Biblical Studies, p. 828. 
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fisited, and directioiis given to guard against impostors^ ; 
far in yery early times tares were found among the wheat 
Bat besides teachers specially raised up, a regular organi- 
ation for teaching and government was found in each 
CSiurch. 

The distinction of clergy' (xXijpiKoC) and laity (Tixtl/coi) 
is found at an early age of the Church. Clement of Bome' 
hints not obscurely a parallel between the order of the 
piesthood in the Jewish Church and that of the Christian 
miDistry. The Ignatian letters are full of references to 
a distinct order of ministry with several ranks; Polycarp 
has much to say on its claims and duties. Irenaeus speaks^ 
rather of the distinction conferred by moral and spiritual 
excellence, the Alexandrian Clement rather of the privi- 
of the true Christian " gnostic,* " than of a formal 
[^ of ministers, though clearly recognizing a distinction 
between the presbyter, the deacon, and the layman^ It 
ii in Tertullian tnat we first find the words *' sacerdos " 
and ^ sacerdotium '' applied directly to the Christian 
ministers and ministry' ; yet he asserts distinctly enough 
the priesthood of the community in Christ, though the 
authority of the Church made a distinction between clergy 
and laity, " ordo " and " plebs," as was plainly indicated 
in the separate bench assigned to the formerl A few 
years later Hippolytus speaks* of himself as sharing in 
the grace of high-priesthood {apxiepareiasi). 

But in no early writer do we find the sacerdotal claims 
and functions of the ministry put forward so distinctly as 
they are by Cyprian ; he fi:unkiy applies to the officers of 
the Christian Church passages relating in the first in- 
stance to the privileges and duties of tne Aaronic priest- 
hood"* ; those who oppose the priesthood are guilty of the 
sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram". The language of the 
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> Od the derivation of the word, 
aee Banr, K. GeschichtCy i. 266, note 
3 ; Bitschl, Alt-KathoL Kirche, p. 
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p. 245 ff. (2nd ed.). 

> Ad Carinthios, co. 40—44. 

* E.g. Haret. iy. 8. 8 ; y. 84. 3. 

* Strom. Ti. 13, p. 793. 
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Apostolical ConstitutionsS probably contemporary with 
Cyprian, is not less strong. 

With regard to the particular offices of the ministry, 
we have already seen" that instances of one person exer- 
cising in a Church an authority such as we call episcopal 
are not wanting in the Apostolic age. The leading m- 
dications of the several orders of the ministry in early 
writers are as follows. 

The Apostles, sajrs Clement of Rome*, appointed their 
first-fruits as " bishops and deacons" of those who should 
join the faith ; here, as in St Paul's epistles, all officers 
of the Church deriving authority from the Apostles seem 
to be included under the two categories of direction or 
supervision and executive or ministerial activitv. More- 
over, they directed that after they had fallen asleep other 
approved men should succeed to their office (Ket^rovpytav) ; 
therefore, continues Clement, those who had either been 
appointed by the Apostles themselves, or by men of con- 
sideration with the consent of the Church, were not lightly 
to be deposed from their office; expressions which seem 
to imply that after the time of the Apostles, the chief 
officers of a Church were appointed by a council of its most 
distinguished members, with the assent of the general 
body of the faithful 

The Shepherd of Hermas describes as the squared 
stones of the great building, " Apostles, and bishops and 
teachers and deacons*", where the " teachers" are probably 
presbyters, regarded in their teaching capacity; so that 
the (fivision of offices here appears to be equivalent to 
that into bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 

Before the middle of the second century we find a 
distinct recognition of the three orders of the Christian 
ministry, bishops, presbyters, and deacons'. And opposite 
parties agree in inculcating the most profound respect for 
the bishops, who are the centres of unity. Nothmg was 
to be done without the bishop and the presbyters; the 



» E.g. n. 33 f. 

2 Above, p. 30. 

* On the office of bishop, see A. 
W. Haddan, in Smith and Gheet- 
ham's DicL of Chr. Antiq. i. 208 flf. 

* Ad Corinthios, o. 44. 
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nack's ed. pp. 39, 40. 
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irere to obey the bishop even as Chiist*; in]cHip. vii 

obeying the bishop, they obeyea Qod*. Such is the 

kngoage of the opponents of Judaism. Nor is that of 

fte Jiraaizers themselves less emphatic; the bishop sits 

k the seat of Christ*; he is the look-out at the bows of 

the ship of the Church* ; is entrusted with the place of 

Christ ; T^hoso honours him honours Christ' ; he presides 

orer and guards the truth delivered to the Church ^ 

IieDSUs and Tertullian, at the end of the second century, 

HBoxne everywhere the universal prevalence of episcopacy 

from the time of the Apostles themselves; they know 

Dotbin? of any other form of government. 

Ai]^ not only do we find opposing parties agreeing in 
paying the highest respect to the episcopal office, but the 
nooession of bishops in many cities is traceable to a very 
high antiquity'. 

The statement of Jerome^ that episcopacy was de- 
veloped out of presbyterianism in consequence of the 
increase of fSstction and schism, which rendered necessary 
tiie predominance of one head in each Church, is probably 
not well founded, and is conti-adicted by other authorities . 
But there can be no doubt that the dissensions of the 
early ages, especially the struggles of Judaism and Gnos- 
ticLnn against catholic Christianity, turned men's thoughts 
to the advantage arising from the recognition of one head 
in each Church; the due succession of bishops was the 
chief security for the maintenance throughout the world 
of the teaching transmitted from the Apostles themselves ^° ; 
in the universal prevalence of episcopacy was the varied 
uni^ of the Church most clearly seen*\ 

Yet, even when a distinct episcopal order is fully 
recognized, bishops are still called presbyters by Greek 
and sacerdotes by Latin" writers; the offices of bishop and 
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^ Ignatins, ad Magn. o. 7; TralL 
e.2; Pkiladelph. co. 3, 7; Smym. 
cc. 8, 9. 

' Ephes. CO. 5, 6. 

* Clementine Horn, m. 60. 

* Clementine Epist. ad Jacobunit 
e.14. 

* Horn. m. 66. 

* Epiit. ad Jacob, co. 2, 6, 17. 

' J. J. Slant, First Three Centu- 
Tie*, ch« XT. 



« On Titus i. 6 {0pp. vn. 694, 
ed. Vallarsi) ; Epist. 14u ad Evang, 
(l 1082). 

^ E. g. Theodore of Mopsnestia 
on 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

'0 IrensBns, Hares, iv. 33. § 8. 

^^ Cyprian, De Unit. Eccl. c. 5 ; 
Epist. 55, c. 24 (ed. Hartel). 

" IrenaBus, iii. 2. 2. 

>' Cyprian, Epist, 65, c. 8; CI, 
c. 1. 
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presbyter were not separated by so broad a line aa th 
of presbyter and deacon; " every bishop is a presbyter, 
every presbyter is not a bishop'"; the practice of 
Church, rather than any fundamental distinction, made 
episcopate greater than the presbytery'. In truth, 
the earliest times, the bishop is never divorced from 
presbyterj-, which forma a " spiritual coronal " around hii 
it is the especial duty of the presbyters t-o support i 
encourage their bishop'; they are to him as strings to 
lyre' ; the faithful are to submit themselves not onlj 
the bishop but to the presbyters, as apostles of Ch 
and the council of Goa". In each Church there is i 
bishop as there is one sanctuary, and with each bisho] 
joined the presbytery and the deacons'. 

Every city in which a Church was formed had its hist 
whose position in many respects resembled that of 
rector of a parish surrounded by his assistant clergy rat 
than that of the modem bishop of a diocese, contain 
perhaps several large to^vos. To him it belonged to pres 
over the assemblies, whether of the presbyters or of 
brethren at large ; to decide finally on the reception 
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imooio8\ xnizustri, or, as they soon came to be called, 
iBfitea. These formed a link between the higher clergy 
■d the laity; besides preaching^ and baptizing by the 
Uiop's authority, they Kept order in the churcnes, they 
MdTed the offerings of the faithful, prepared the Holy 
bUe, read the Gospel, administered tne Sacrament, both 
lithe fiuthful who were present at the Lords Supper and 
k those who were absent by reason of sickness'. In 
mnberless ways they were the active agents of the bishop. 
One of their number, who was more especially attached to 
\as serrice, received the name of archdeacon, and became 
oe of the most important officers of the Church. In some 
(Smrches, the origmal number of deacons, seven, was not 
exceeded for several generations^ That the deacons, 
fonessing so much actual power, did not always confine 
Aemselves within the proper limits of their office, is 
efident from a decree of the early part of the fourth 
eentnry*. 

But the needs of the Church occasioned a still further 
extension of the ranks of the ministry. In the third 
century we find already, besides the superior orders, sub- 
deacons, acolythSy exorcists, readers, and door-keepers^ 
Those who were destined for the higher office passed in 
most instances through a period of probation in these 
lower stations. 

There is possibly a trace of the office of Header even 
in Scripture itself'; and the homily which is known as the 
SeoHia Epistle of Clement^ and which is not later than 



> Smith and Cheetham, Diet, 
Ckr, Antiq. x. 626. 

s Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 65; 
Cyprian, De Laptis, c. 25 ; Epist. 
5, e. 2; 17, c. 1; 15, o. 1; 16, c. 8 
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TL 43. 11. 

* Ccne- Arelat, co. 15, 18 (Mansi, 
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* On the minor orders in the 
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Veber den Unprung des Lectorats 
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^ Letter of Cornelius, bishop of 
Bome, in Euseb. H. E. vi. 43. 11. 
The Apostolical Constitutions (viu. 
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the middle of the second centuiy, certainly seems to haTt.< 
been written with a view to being publicly delivered by i^j, 
reader. In the most ancient directions for the ordinatioBy 
of Church ministers, the reader is mentioned before thftq 
deacon, and ia required (among other qualifications) ttj, 
possess the ^ft of fluency, "knowing that he discharge*,, 
the office of an evangelist'". All tnis indicates that io^' 
the early days of the Church the reader was a pereon, . 
possessing a special gift, regarded as akin to that of pro^ ; 
phecy, though in the third century his office had become^, 
mechanical, and he was ranked, as we have seen, last but. 
one of the minor officials. Even then, however, when hia,, 
office was limited to the reading aloud of the selected'' 
portions of Scripture in the coneregation, he retained,^ 
traces of his former quaai-prophetic office. The stipend.' 
which is assigned to him is said to be "for the honour of! 
the prophets ," and in his ordination the Lord is implored^ 
to bestow upon him the prophetic spirit™. It is noteworthy, ' 
that all the ancient Western ordinals refer the election of, 
the reader to the brethren, meaning probably the clergy*. ' 
He was anciently ordained with laying-on of hands*; later, 
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even in laige towns, from appointing a larger num- 
ber of deacons than the mystic seven sanctioned by the 
^fnctioe of the Apostles in Jerusalem \ Hence a subordi- 
nate order was instituted to discharge such portions of the 
Deacons' o£Bce as might be delegated to them. These 
ificen 'were probably first appointed in a Greek-speaking 
Qnuchy such as that of Rome, for even Cyprian speaks of 
ftem as ''hypodiacom." It is noteworthy that Fabian, 
irho was bisnop of Rome in the middle of the third 
century, is said to have appointed seven subdeacons in 
addition to the already existing seven deacons, as if to 
Ung up the number of the two together to that oi^ the 
"r^ons" of the city, to which greater importance had 
lecently been given by the appointment of a kind of sub- 
prefect in each by Alexander Severus. We have not suffi- 
cient information to enable us to give any exact definition 
of the duties of the subdeacon in the first three centuries. 
Cyprian* employed them as his messengers to the Churches 
vnoer his charge. 

The aKoXovdo^, sometimes spoken of under the equiva- 
lent Latin name " 8eq[uens V was the follower or personal 
attendant of some higher official, probably a presbyter. 
Their appointment seems to indicate a certain increase of 
state ana dignitjr in the higher officials, but they are not 
mentioned, in this early period, in such a way as to indicate 
with any exactness the diities of their office. The number 
of acolyths at Rome mentioned in the letter of Cornelius 
was forty-two — just thrice the number of the regions in 
the city. 

As the deacons came to be more and more occupied 
with higher duties, the lower were delegated to officials of 
a diflferent class. Among these were the door-keepers 
(ostiarii or OvpwpoX) who discharged the duty of watching 
the doors, to prevent the intrusion of improper persons. 
They are first mentioned in the letter of Cornelius of 
Rome already referred to. 

These were the male officers of the Church. But it was 
thought well to give to women also a share in the sacred 
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miaLstry^ The widows about whom directions are given 
in the Pastoral Epistles* seem to be rather those whose 
maintenance was undertaken by the Church than a band 
of workers. No mention, at least, is made there of any 
special work entrusted to them, though the &ct that those 
placed OD. the roll were required to be already distingmshed 
for good works seems to indicate that they were not mere 
dependents on the bounty of the Church. The word 
"widow"* however soon came to be applied to single 
women who devoted themselves to Church work, so that 
Ignatius^ salutes "the virrins who are called widows," and 
lertullian* mentions — and denounces — the case of a virgin 
who had been entered on the roll of widows before she was 
twenty. The widows were to be engaged, some in interces- 
sion and in waiting for the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit; some in nursing the sick, and reporting to the 
presbvters such cases as required their help . 

The seclusion of women in the East rendered them in 
many cases inaccessible to the ministrations of men, and 
the oflSce of deaconess was created to reach them\ Thus 
we find Phoebe called by the same title as a male deacon', 
and directions given about the qualifications of women- 
deacons*. Deaconesses, like widows, might be either vir- 
gins, or widows who had been once married". The widows 
were placed imder the orders of the deaconesses", who are 
again made subject to the deacons". The duties of the 
deaconess, besides that of paying pastoral visits to women 
under the direction of the bishop, were, to keep the door 
of the women's entrance to the church, and to perform 
such portions of the baptismal rite as could not without 
indelicacy be undertaken by men". She was to be ap- 
pointed by the bishop only, not by any inferior officer". 

The members of Christian commimities in the neigh- 



^ Aiarayalf c. 24. 

a 1 Tim. V. 3—15. 

' It shoald be borne in mind 
tiiat neither x^P^ i^or vidua of their 
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^ Ad Smymaos, 18. 

• De Virginibut Vel, 9. 
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' Const. Apost. in. 15. 6. 

^ AtoKotfosj Bom. xvi. 1. 

» 1 Tim. iii. 11. See Lightfoot, 
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ItsQiliood of a city attended its services^ and acknow- 
jh^ed the authority of its bishop. Those which were 
]ine remote "were cared for by their own presbyters and 
jfaeons'; or sometimes even a deacon, without bishop or 
'|Rsbyter, had charge of a congregation, though not^ of 
flUBe, so as to exercise specially episcopal functions'. 

hi the latter part of the third century mention is 
Mde of bishops of country districts (ar/pcov^) as well as of 
toms, and a Uttle later we find such bishops recognized 
imder the title of x'^peirUrKoiroiy or district-bishops ; these, 
kowever, had no power of ordaining without a commission 
ftom the city-bishop to whom they were subject*. We 
Ke here a (ufference of rank within the limits of the 
episcopal order itself 

As to the election of bishops and other officers of the 
Qiarch, Clement of Rome' aescribes the "bishops and 
deacons/' after the death of the apostles, as being ap- 
pointed by " men of consideration " with the assent of the 
vliole Church. By these dpSpe^ iWoyifiot may possibly 
be understood men like Titus and Timothy, commissioned 
\j the apostles themselves to "appoint elders"; but it 
aeems more probable that the term is intended to de- 
agnate those who from the length of time that they had 
Imi disciples, their rank, or their personal qualities, 
exercnsed a dominant influence in the commumty; the 
'seniors'" of a later time. At all events, the assent of the 
whole Church is appealed to as a proof of the validity of 
the appointment of the rulers who succeeded the apostles. 
And we find the popular election of bishops still main- 
tained in the third century ; Cyprian® represents the vote 
of the whole brotherhood in a city as necessary for the 
valid appointment of its bishop, the lay people as having 
a dominant influence in choosing good pastors and reject- 
ing bad Even if there were in a city but three Christians 
competent to vote, they were still to have a bishop, but 
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their choice was to be assisted and ratified by their 
brethren from a neighbouring city*. But after that the 
relations of Churches and bishops to each other had been 
developed and organized, another element appears in the 
choice of prelates, — the assent of the neighbouring com- 
provincial bishops*. But this does not seem to have been 
universally required; in Alexandria, at least, up to the 
middle of the third century, the presbyters always nomi- 
nated as bishop one chosen out of their own body, just 
as an army might elect a general*. A later authority* 
says that it was not until the time of Alexander (A.D. 
313 — 336) that the presbyters ceased to ordain the 
patriarch. 

The choice of the person, however, to whom the 
episcopal oflBce was to be committed was a matter entirely 
distinct from the conferring of the distinctive authority 
of the office. The person once chosen received the im- 
position of hands from his fellow bishops, and was regarded 
not simply as the elected head of the community, but as 
invested with an authority derived from the Lord Himself*; 
the voice of the people was the voice of God*; the bishops 
were successors of the Apostles^; the gifts conferred by 
ordination were divine. Three bishops, or two at least, 
were to lay hands on the head of the person to be 
consecrated*. 

Nor was it the bishop only who was chosen by the 
voice of the community over which he was to preside; 
ministers of other orders, not only presbyters and deacons, 
but even readers, were not appointed in ordinary cases 
without the people being summoned to deliberate on 
their merits ; though in cases where a special fitness was 
manifest the bishop might exercise his individual judg- 
ment and authority*. In ordination to inferior offices, not 
more than one bishop was required to lay hands on the 
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of the candidate^ In some cases unction was added 
the layins-on of hands. 

The Diahop was for the most part chosen from the 
embers of the Church over which ne was to preside, and 
jnerally firom among those who had abready borne some 
rfke in the ministry'; he who had borne well the in- 
faior office earned for himself a higher place. That in 
times of peril the communities endeavoured to choose men 
itted by age, character, and holiness to guide them aright 
viQ readily be understood. The training of the Spirit, 
tlie education of practical work, superseded in early days 
qiedal schools for the clergy ; yet the catechetic school of 
Alexandria rose into fame in the third century, and came 
to he regarded as an advantageous place of training for 
tbose who were to undertake the sacred ministry; and 
Khools frequented by Christians were formed at Csesarea, 
Intioch and Rome. The older Christian writers, a3 
Clement of Alexandria and the Apologists, owed their 
learning and cultivation to heathen and not to Christian 
schools. 

While Christian teachers were insisting on the parallel 
between the Christian ministry and the Jewish priest- 
hoody in one respect at least they entirely deserted this 
analogy. Marriage had been held in honour among the 
Jewsi, and Jewish priests had been always married. But 
even in early days a notion that marriage implied im- 
perfect sanctity crept into the Christian Church; and 
as imperfect sanctity was certainly not befitting those 
who served the altar, the celibacy of priests came first 
to be recommended and then to be enjoined. Second 
maniages of the clergy were from the first discom- 
iiiended\ and even held to exclude from ecclesiastical 
offices'; but no evidence is found® of the actual pro- 
hibition of marriage to the higher orders of the ministry 
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until the very end of the third century or the beginning 
of the fourth. At that period a diversity of practice 
clearly existed in the Church ; we find excommunication 
denounced against any bishop, presbyter, or deacon who 
should put away his yvi(e under pretence of living a more 
ascetic life*; while of those who were unmarried when 
ordained, only readers and choristers were permitted to 
marry'; again, it is laid down that bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, and other clerks engaged in the work of the 
ministry should not dwell with their wives*. A special 
provision was made by the council of Ancyra* for the 
case of deacons. If a deacon on ordination declared that 
he could not engage to lead a life of continence, he was 
permitted to marry ; but if he was ordained without any 
such declaration, he was to be degraded from his oflSce if 
he afterwards married. It is evident however that there 
was at this time no absolute and universal prohibition 
of marriage to the clergy, for several distinguished clerics 
of the fourth and later centuries are known to have been 
married ; nor does that state seem in their case to have 
been regarded as in any way involving disgrace or in- 
feriority. 

We find in the earliest age of the Church no distinct 
ordinance as to the maintenance of its ministers; no doubt 
many, like St Paul, lived by the labour of their hands; 
yet the ffreat principle, that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and that those who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel, was always admitted ; they who waited at the 
altar became partakers of the offerings of the faithful at 
the altar; and these free-will offerings soon came to be 
regarded as the equivalents for the tithes of the Mosaic 
law". As the clergy were more and more withdrawn 
from all participation in secular affairs *, it became more 
and more necessary to provide them an independent sub- 
sistence. 

It is evident from the very nature of the Church of 
Christ that the church of any one city could not remain 
in loveless isolation from other churches ; the community 
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* Can. Apost. 6. 
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of life, discipline^ and doctrine, which are inherent in the 
leiy ocmception of the church, forbade it As individuals 
famed a particular church, so all the churches taken to- 
tedier formed the Catholic Church ; and as the bishop with 
ms presbyters formed the council of a particular commu- 
idtj, so an assembly of bishops formea the council of a 
dirtrict or province. Synods were a natural product of 
the life of tne church ; they were the principal manifesta- 
tions of its unity both in doctrine and discipline ; it was 
their work to concert common action for the resisting of 
hereby the healing of schism, the restoration of discipUne. 
The bishop seems in all cases to have represented his 
dmrch at these assemblies ; as each bishop was the centre 
of unity in his own church, so the assembled bishops repre- 
•ented' the unity of a larj^er portion of the church uni- 
versal Of general councils we of course hear nothing 
until the cessation of persecution permitted the assembling 
of prelates from every quarter of the Roman world. 

But though bishops were the ordinary and indispens- 
able members of a synod, yet presbyters also took part in 
their deliberations. In Cappaaocia, seniors and presidents' 
assembled every year to arrange matters of common con- 
cern. At the synod of Antioch, it was the presbyter Mal- 
chion who refuted Paul of Samosata, and in the synodal 
letter the presbyters Malchion and Lucius are named ^ 
expressly, wnile several of the bishops are not. The regu- 
lar constitution of a council at the beginning of the fourth 
century was probably that described in the preamble to 
the canons of Elvira'; "when the bishops had taken their 
seats, twenty-six presbyters also sitting with them, and 
the deacons and the whole commonalty (plebs) standing 
by; the bishops said "...The canons run in the name of 
the bishops, though the presbyters no doubt took part in 



^ Hefele, Conciliengeschichtet Bd. 
I. (tr. in Clark's Thiol. Library); 
A. W. H&ddan, in Smith and Cheet- 

I ham's Diet, of Chr. Antiq. B.y. 

f Cctmeil (l 473 ff.). 

> The word *'reprie8entatio" is 
Tertallian's {De J^niis, o. 13). 
It teems probable, on the whole, 
that hia "conoilia ex nniversis ec- 
elesiis** were not Montanistic. 



' "Seniores et praepositi" (Fir- 
milian to Cyprian, Cypr. Epist. 76, 
c. 4). It is not quite certain here 
that " seniores" are identical with 
"presbyteri." 

* Euseb. //. E. viL 30; Routh's 
Reliquia, ui. 287 ff. 

^ See the various readings in 
Bruns's CanoneSf ii. 1. 
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The Organization of the Church, 

the deliberations, and the deacons and people had perhaps 
the same kind of tumultuary influence as the commons at 
an English witenagemot 

When it became usual for the bishops of neighbouring 
churches to meet for deliberation on matters of conmion 
interest, it was necessary that some one of their number 
should have the power both of summoning assemblies and 
of presiding in them. Thus, although in spiritual powers 
all bishops were equal, a certain precedence in dignity 
came to be assigned to the occupants of certain ancient 
and important seea It is probable indeed that a certain 
subordination among churcnes existed from the first. As 
in every city where Jews were found in large numbers, 
its sanhedrin exercised authority over the councils of 
the smaller synagogues in the neighbourhood; so, when 
the faith of Christ came to be preached — and it was first 
preached by preference in cities containing Jewish com- 
munities — ^a presbytery with its bishop was formed from 
the converts*, which naturally took the oversight of smaller 
neighbouring communities in much the same way that 
the Jewish presbytery had done that of its dependents. 
In some cases the senior bishop, without reference to his 
see, presided in councils; but generally the bishop of the 
chief town of a province — ^where also the church generally 
claimed an apostle or apostolic man as its founder — sum- 
moned and presided in assemblies, and exercised a vague 
authority over his comprovincial bishops. The great me- 
tropolitan sees were the follo\ving. 

Jerusalem itself, blessed with the presidency of St 
James and afterwards of others of the same family, had a 
natural preeminence among Jewish-Christian churches^ 
But when, alter the rebellion in the time of Hadrian, the 
purely Gentile town of yElia Capitolina rose upon the 
ruins of the sacred city *, its prerogative passed to Csesarea, 
the political capital of Palestine, where the church was at 
any rate of apostolic origin, and illustrious from the memory 
of St Peter and of St Philip the Evangelist. In Syria 
and the neighbouring countries the pre-eminence of 



^ The parallel ism of Jewish and 
Christian organization is noticed 
by Bollinger, Ilandbuchy i. 354. 

' Diet, of Chr, Antiq, b.v. Metro- 



poll tan, 

« HeKcsippus in Eaaeb. H. E. 
in. 32. 6. 

* See p. 51. 
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Antioch, the firat meeting-point of Jevdsh and Gentile 
Qirigtianilrf, was long acknowledged. Alexandria^ rose 
into prominence at a somewhat later period Here was 
fauna the most numerous and important Jewish com- 
mrnity existing beyond the limits of Palestine ; and here 
too was formedin the course of the first two centuries a 
Christian church so important that its bishop ranked first 
amcm^ the bishops of the East, though it was not of the 
foy highest antiquity, nor founded by an Apostle. The 
aotnority of this cnurch extended itself — like that of the 
Sanhednn in the same place — over the communities in 
Ae Cyrenaica and in Libya, though Cyrene and Libya- 
Mareotis belonged politically to the province of Africa and 
not to Egypt; a proof that the ecclesiastical was not always 
identical with the political province. 

Rome had probably a larger Jewish population than 
my other city of the West, and here too a Christian church 
was formed, il not by an Apostle, at least in the lifetime of 
many Apostles. It was inevitable that the church in the 
capital of the world, when it came to be an important 
body, should exercise a dominant authority over the 
churches of the neighbouring cities. Such was in fact 
Uie case, though its predominance was not at once recog- 
nized. 

The first and natural centre of the church on earth 
was of course Jerusalem, where the Holy Spirit was first 
given; hence Jewish-Christian fiction in the second 
century gives to St James the Lord's brother the title of 
"bishop of bishops'," and regards him as the centre of eccle- 
siastical unity. But on the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian, the central power of Christendom passed, by a 
kind of natural affinity, to the middle point of the political 
world, Rome; henceforth, St Peter and not St James is 
the central figure with the Christians of the Hebrew fac- 
tion. It is again in Judaizing fiction that St Peter — the 
first-fruits of the Lord as the primaeval bishops were of the 
apostles — is represented as possessing supreme authority 



^ Eatychiiifl of Alexandria, Ee- 
cUtia HUB Origines, £rom the Ara- 
Uc, in Seldeni Operaf ii. 410; J. 
M. Neale, HUL of the Eattem Ch., 
PatriarehaU ofAlexandriat Bk. i. 



3 Clementine Epist, ad Jacobum^ 
**KX»;/A?7J *IaKU>pip ry KVpiip xal iiri' 
ffKoTuiv iiTKTKowt^** Coinparo Horn, 
III. 62. 
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in the Roman church, aud banding on the privileges of his 
cathedra to his faithful disciple Clement', Yet Bionysius 
of Corinth, who had the greatest respect for the Roman See, 
knows nothing of the See of St Peter, but refers the foun- 
<hition of the Roman church to St Paul and St Peter in 
t'Oinmon'. TertuUian ranks Rome, with Corinth, Philippi, 
Thussalonica aud Ephesus, among the apostolic sees', and 
agrees with the Clementines in regarding St Peter as first 
bishop of Rome and as having ordained Clement as his 
HUCccHMOr'; yet he troats with the utmost scorn the claim 
of the " pontifex maximus " to be a bishop of bishops, or 
by his own authority to grant remission of penalties for 
certain offences'. Irenieus, in an interesting passage', 
refers to the ancient and elorious Roman see as the ac- 
knowledged preserver of the traditions derived from the 
two great apostles its founders, and therefore having a 
natural precedence' among the churches, Cyprian, who 
regards Rome as certainly the see of Peter and the centre 
of unity in the church', urges that the gift of the Lord to 
St- Peter was identically the same as that to all the 
Apostles; if it was given to one in token of its unity, it 
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I AD the xoculs in the world led to Rome, all nations and 
laete were represented there; and probably those obscure 
'KdiopB of Rome in the second century had more of the 
pvemin^ instinct than their more literary and contcm- 
fhtire brethren in the East. The majesty of the eternal 
dij could not fiul to add dignity to its bishop. It was 
m^ 80 fiff as we can now trace, the greatness of particular 
liAops which raised the church of Rome to its pre-eminence; 
if there were among them saints and martyrs, there were 
aho some whose name bears no good odour; but all were 
oiger for Roman interesta Callistus was probably a man 
of doabtfiil character^ but he at least strengthened the 
position of the episcopate by the declaration, that a bishop 
eould in no case be deposed by the presbytery, not even in 
ctte of mortal sin. If Marcellinus offered incense to idols, 
die Roman legend turns even his Ml to account, sajdng 
tbat it was only by his own voice that he was condemned, 
ibr " the first see is judged by no man*." In spite of indi- 
lidoal figdlures, the Roman church, like the Roman nation, 
steadily pursued its aim of ruling the peoples. It gained 
its endy so fSsur as the western churches are concerned, 
jet not without many struggles. Its claim to settle con- 
troversy by an authoritative decision was vehemently 
rejected in the second and third centuries by the Asiatic 
and the African churches, and it was not until political 
ouises powerfully co-operated with spiritual that the power 
of the great Roman patriarchate was consolidated. With- 
in the first three centuries it exercised authority over the 
*8aburbicarian" provinces in Central and Southern Italy, 
and a vague influence over the churches of southern Gaul, 
to which bishops were sent from Rome*. 



1 See p. 81. 

' Raman Breviary, Apr. 26, Lect. 
T; H^onin, Concilia, z. 217. 



' Cyprian, Epist, 68; compare 
Gregory of Tours, Hitt, Franc* i. 
28. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SOdlAL LIFK AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURC 

1. We might Gx])ress the great difference bi 
the life of Christians and that of the world arounc 
by Baying that within the Church were special gifle 
Holy Spirit. Outward signs of the presence of the 
— prophecy, healing oi' disease, casting out of dei 
were still recognized in the first three centuries', 
tullian' speaks as if it were an every-day mattei 
Christian to compel a demon to disclose himself ai 
the afflicted person. And not iess certain signs 
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toother the Table of the Lord. Marriage was regarded 
as indissoluble, except in case of adultery \ Nay, in the 
view of some even death itself did not dissolve it, and 
second marriage was, to such, only respectable adulteryl 
Doubts were early raised whether mama^e was permitted 
to the clergy*. Marriages between Christians and heathens 
were of course looked upon with disfavour*. The poor, 
widows and orphans, those who were sick or in prison, and 
friendless Christian strangers, were the charge of the 
community. For these contributions were made at the 
celebration of the Eucharist^ Ladies visited the poor at 
their own homes^ Large sums were given for the re- 
demption of captives'. Never was the helpfulness and 
the courage in the presence of danger which oistinguishcd 
the brotherhood more marked than in time of pestilence. 
While pagans deserted their nearest kindred, or cast them 
half-dead into the streets, Christians gave the utmost care 
to the sick and the dead. Christian or pagan, regardless 
of the deadly atmosphere which they breathed . The 
Christian re^uxled hia whole life as guarded by Christ 
and loved the sign of His Cross*. 

Christians lived in the world as not of the world. 
They were serious while much of the world around them 
was frivolous. Many of the amusements and occupations 
of paganism seemed incompatible with a life vowed to 
God. The pagan divinities seemed to them evil demons*®, 
and their votaries given over to a strong delusion. And 
as splendid dress and decorative art were largely in the 
service of pagan worship, they looked with suspicion and 
dislike upon all artificial attractions Every trade which 
ministered to idolatry was of course forbidden ; and some 
regarded the disguises of a stage-player as a kind of 
deceit and fraud not permitted to true worshippers". Such 
teachers also inveighed against elegance and attractive- 
ness in women's dress as unworthy of those who should be 
devoted to Christ". And even without such admonition, 



Jerome, EpitU 30, o. 1. 
Aihenagoras, Legat, 33. 
Above, p. 135. 

Tertnllian, Ad Uxorem, ii. 3, 4. 
JoBtin M. Apol. I. 67. 
TertoU. Ad Uxor. u. 4, 8. 
CTprian, Epitt. 62. 



8 Pen tins, Vita Cypriani, o. 12; 
Euseb. if. E, vn. 22. 

» Tertullian, de Cor. Militis 3. 

" Id. De Idolol. 20 ; Origcn c. CeU. 
bk. vn., p. 378, sp. 

^^ Tertullian, De SpectaculU 23. 

" M. De Ctiltu Feminarum, n, 2. 
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in time of persecution, the realities of life were too 
sorbing to permit much attention to be given to its o 
mGiitatiun. Civic life was so interwoven with pn 
worehip, so many common observances implied a rei 
nition of some deity, that Christian life in the mids 
heathenism was full of pitfalla It was doubted by s 
whether it was lawful to wear a garland on the head 
to wreathe the door posts, on occasions of public festii 
Already in the time of St Paul perplexity arose from 
fact that portious of the victims offered in sacrifice f 
publicly sold at the shambles, and this must have i 
tinned so long as pagan sacrifices were tolerated. Si 
doubted whether it was lawful for a Christian to at 
in the Roman armies, under standards which iraplie 
deification of the emperor'. Those who served could h 
ever point to the examples of the centurion at Capemi 
and of Cornelius, who are not recorded to have left t 
military profession. 

2. The horror which the Christian felt towards 
Pagan world expressed itself in an extreme form in 
rigorous life which was known as Asceticism' ; a life, 1 
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principles hardly less rigid. Undfi' ilu' inlluL'iico of such 
principles, women lived unniaiTied under vows, not yet 
^. ibsolutely perpetual. Some, in their exaltation, were led 
to attempt that which is above nature, living, while vowed 
to continence, in the same house and in the utmost 
fiuniliaritv with men bound by similar vows'. Such arro- 
gant punty, which was found to have evil consequences, 
was forbidden by a definite enactment in the beginning 
of the fourth century'. This appreciation of virginity not 
unnaturally led to depreciation of marriage, to which no 
doubt some of the coarse associations of heathenism still 
clung. So much coarseness in truth was found in pagan 
mamage-feasts that Cyprian* thought them no fit scenes 
for the wesence of a disciple of Chnst. 

3. The feeling of the vanity of earthly things and of 
the need of self-discipline and self-mortification combined 
with horror of the pagan world to drive enthusiastic de- 
votees into the desert. Many souls in all ages of Chris- 
tianity have felt the deep longing to withdraw from the 
vain and unsatisfying pleasures and pomps of the world 
into the deep unbroken solitude in which communion with 
God seems more possible. The first great saint of the 
desert — the first, that is, who made a great impression on 
the world — was Antonius, whom we commonly know as 
St Anthony®. Bom near Memphis in the middle of the 
third century, he was impelled by the hearing of the 
goepel precepts, "Sell all that thou hast" and "Take no 
uiou^ht for the morrow," to divest himself of all his 
worlaiy wealth. He visited some who were already her- 
mits, to learn their manner of life, and soon after fixed his 
dwelling in the midst of barren hills, about a day*s journey 



1 To leave this state after pro- 
fearion was however a scandal (Cone, 
Aneyr, 19). 

* HenxuB Pastor, Sim. ix. 11 ; Tert. 
De Ji^funiis 17; Cypdan, Epist. 
4; IS, § 5; Cone, Elib, o. 27; £pi- 
phairinit. Hares. 47. 3. 

* Cone Aneyr. o. 19 (according 
to the versions of Dionjsins and 
Isidore) and Cone. Niea. o. 8. 

« DeBabitu Virginum, c. 18. 

* HfliibertBosweyd, VitaPatrum, 
five HitUnim EremiHea Libri X,; 
J. 0. W« Angnsti, Handbueh d£r 



Chriatlichen Archaologie^ i. 164 fif., 
418 ff. ; I. Gregory Smith in Diet, 
Chr, Ant, s. v. 

^ Athanasius, Vita S. Antonii ; 
Socrates, JET. E, i. 21 ; Sozomen 1. 13 ; 
Jerome, Catal. 88. The authenticity 
of the first-named has been ques- 
tioned by Weingarten {Der Ur- 
sprung des Monchthums) but on weak 
grounds. See Hase, K-Oesch, auf 
GruncUage Akadem, Vorlesungen, 
Th. 1, p. 381, and Jahrbticher fUr 
Prot, TheoL 1880, Hft. 3. 
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from the Red Sea, in a mined tower, the entrance tt~ 
which he blocked up with stones. There he remained foL. 
many a year, seeing no human countenance, unlesa it weit 
that of a friend who twice a year brought him a Eupp^ 
of bread. It waa in this solitude that he experienced thft, 
temptations which have become famous. Outraged natiiM"' 
rose against him, and filled his imagination, sometimet 
with horrible forma of demons, aomctimes with allunn^ 
phantoms of beautiful women. The tidings of the peft' 
secution of Maximin lured him from his retreat to AJex^ 
andria, where the Alexandrians looked with wonder on th4 
strange form from the desert. He encouraged confessoU' 
before the judge and ministered to the saints in prison^ 
but found not the martyr'a crown, Hia visit to the bauatB' 
of men however spread abroad his fiime, and hia desert' 
became populous with disciples, on whom he enjoined the 
great duties of prayer and work. Here we see the 
lieginniug of the ccenobium, the common life of ascetics, 
afterwards so largely developed. He himself continued to' 
lead a life of watchinga and fastings, hardly consenting to 
take sufficient food to sustain life. He was unlearned, 
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the oppressed He departed at last in extreme 
I, le&vixig behind him the fame of a pure and simple 
ier, and a great posterity in the numerous army of 

a. 

The great end and aim of Christian teaching, with 

to man's life among his fellows, is to produce in 
dan such a condition of heart and mind as will of 
mpel him to right conduct. But Christian morality 
BO another aspect. There is given to the Church, 
ered as a theocratic community, a code specially re- 
I, and sanctioned by glorious promises and terrible 
jiea. This code has to be enforced and the purity 
I society guarded Hence within the Church the great 
sms of morality tended to assume a juristic aspect. 
leads of the community are not merely teachers of 
ity or ministrants in sacred things, but also jurists 
nisterine a code^ determining what censure or penalty 
d be innicted in particular casea The great penalty 
he exclusion of offenders for a longer or shorter period 
the privileges of membership ; and these privileges 
I only be regained by a long process of prayer, fasting, 
liumiliation — a process comprehended under the one 

" penitence" — together with public confession of sin 
le midst of the congregation*. Excommunication, 

its consequences, became in fact the great earthly 
ion of the moral law. The judgement on such cases 
committed to the presbyters under the presidency of 
• bishop ; but, as is evident from the history of the 
rch, the bishops exercised a dominant influence, and 
i held responsible for the severity or laxity of the 
eedings. The germ of the code which guided the 
dons of the ecclesiastical judge was found in the com- 
ds of the Lord Himself and in the Decalogue. With 
rd to other precepts of the Mosaic Law, the early 
rob does not seem to have laid down any definite 
ciple by which commands of perpetual obligation might 
iistinguished from those which were merely national 



I. Sidgwick, Outlines of the 
fry of Ethics, c. m. § 2. 
r. Morinus, De Sacramento Pa- 
Ha; Jas. Ussher, Answer to a 
lenge made by a Jesuit {Works 
0, ed. Dublin 1847 flf.) ; N. Mar- 



Bhall, The Penitential Discipline of 
the Primitive Church; O, Mead, in 
Smith and Cbeetham*s Diet, of Chr. 
Antiq, b. yy. Exomologesis and Peni- 
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Ch. VIII. and teinjx^rarj'. There were, for instance, different opinions 
as to the necessity of abstaining from things strangled 
and from bUxxl*. In the Church, as in other societies, 
cireumstani.vs an>se whioli were not explicitly provided for 
by the Uwv. auil decisions of Churches or bishops from time 
to time enlarged the sov^pe of old precepts. Hence there 
was formed a mass of traditional or "common** law, which 
wivs orteu in tUet new while it claimed to be old, and which 
l>asstHl oumMit under venerable names. A collection of such 
pnwpts is found in the " Teaching of the Lord through 
the Twelve A|x>stles/** in the "Ordinances of the Holy 
AiK^tles"* which are derived from it, and in the so-called 
" Api^tolical l\mstitutions"* and "Canons of the Holy 
Api^stles,''* The *' Constitutions" consist of eight books, of 
which the tirst six clearly reflect the customs and practices 
of the Eiisicru Church of the first three centuries, the 
seventh is founded u{H>n the "Ordinances," the eighth, 
though it may contain matter belonging to an earlier 
j>erii.Hl. emKxlios the ritual of the middle of the fourth 
centurv. and has been tliouirht to exhibit traces of Arian- 
ism. The Cauvuis Avhich boar the name of the Apostles* 
are a collection of prt\'cp:s from the Constitutions, or from 
the Acts of various synods up to the fourth century. It 
mav be ol^ervod, that alrhouirh these collections bear the 
names of Aplastics or Apostohc men, they were never 
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* Tertalliau. Ji'i ^ii. ThoWtsicin 
Church in ^enoml did not obs< rvo 
tills pn^hibition, while tho Kasrorn 
retained it. 

' First published by Fhilotheos 
Bryennios, from a m< of the y«ar 
1056, at Constantiib.'ple in Iv^;?. 
Edited by De Roiut>tin, S|vuv.'e» 
P. Schaff, A. Harnaok [Tf!xte ufui 
rntenuckuTifjen^ vol. ii., pts 1 and 
2). and others. 

' Aiara7al or Kavopn iKKXrijia- 
ffTucol TUP arj/iup 'AtoctoXup; in 
Hamack a. s. p. 2*25 ft. 

* See O. Krabbe, Ueber den Vr- 
tpnmg und den Inhalt der Apcst. 
Conttt. ; J. S. von Drey. Xeue I'nter- 
suehungen Uber die Corutt. ti. A'cino- 
nenderApoMtel; BickeU, Geschichte 
de» KirchewrechtM, vol. l; B. Shaw, 
in Smith and Cheetham*s Diet, of 
Ckr.AMtiq. 119 1L Thereiaaoon- 



veniont edition by Ueltzen. 

* W. Beveridge, ^vpoducop tire 
Pandeetif Caruynum 1. 1 fif., and Ck>te- 
lorii Vatrei Apostoliei^ i. 424 flF.; 
O. Krabbe, De Cod. Cannn. qui 
AVi.Kttol, dicuntur; C. J. Hefele, 
Cyyn^ilicnrjeschiehtt'j i., Appendix 
(1st Kdn); De Lapude, Eeliquia 
Juris Can. Ant.; B. Shaw, in Diet, 
C'tr. Antiq. 110 ff. 

* The whole of these Canons, So 
in uumlier, were inserted by Joannes 
Scholastious in his Nomocanon in 
the mid^Ue of the sixth oentiiry 
(JustvlVu lUhh'oth.Jurig Ant. n.lS.), 
and received a5 of authority by the 
Triillan Council (c. 2) at the' end 
of tho seventh. The Roman Church 
i^jt'ots tiiem as apocryphal {Corput 
J. Ctn.^ Deere ti P. i., Dist. xv., 
c. 3. § 04; decree attributed to Ge- 
lasius). 
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sed by the ancient Church on an equality with Scrip- 

BL 

As may readily be supposed, the administration of 
s systeza of penalties was by no means free from diffi- 
ty. Penitents were readmitted to communion in one 
nrdi witli much more facility than in another. One of 
s grounds for the attack of Hippolytus on Callistus*, 
ihop of Rome, was his excessive readiness to restore to 
mmunion all manner of sinners, so as to lower the 
mdard of Christian holiness. Hippolytus appears to 
Kve been chosen anti-bishop by the party discontented 
ith the mild rule of Callistus. And again, at a later 
eriod, "when Cornelius declined to make heavy the yoke 
hich since the time of Callistus had been light, one of 
ia presbyters, Novatianus*, rose up against him, and was 
Bade the bishop of an opposition. This was a man of 
ODsiderable culture, of ascetic life and nervous tempera- 
neat, who had received benefit from the prayers of a 
jhristian exorcist, and so been won for Christianity. Like 
Fnstin Martyr, he was reputed a philosopher. He laid 
iown the principle, that the first duty of ecclesiastical 
Rzlers was to preserve the Church as a pure society of 
■ints or "Kathari;" hence, that one who by sin had 
Kparated himself from God and been excluded from the 
Church could never be received back into it; though he 
exhorted the fallen to repentance even without hope of re- 
suming to the Church*. The Novatianists refused com- 
Bkunion with the Catholic Church, and baptized anew those 
who came over to them from Catholicism. Novatianus 
fied as a martyr under Valerian, but the schism per- 
petuated itself for some generations. One of the Nova- 
tianist bishops was Acesius, whom at the Council of Nicaea 
Constautine bade to plant a ladder and go up into heaven 
by hiniself*. 

Meantime, a schism had arisen on opposite grounds at 
Carthage. In the severity of persecution, there were some 
who had delivered up to the pagans their copies of Holy 



> See p. 81. 

s Cjprian, Epistt. 44—48 (ed. 
Hartel) ; the Letter of Cornelius to 
Fabia8 0Siiaeb.lf.£.vi.43; Ronth*B 
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* Socrates, H. E. i. 10. See 
Stanley, Eastern Ch, 176. 
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Scripture (traditorcx), eome who had actually sacrificed; 
to idols (lapid), and some who, without sacrificing, hadi 
obtained from the magistrates, by favour or bribeiy, cer^ 
tificates' of having sacrificed (Itbellatici). When suchv 
offenders desired to be restored to the Church, it becam«' 
a pressing question how they — especially the " lapsed" who. 
had actually sacrificed — should be dealt with. Were they' 
to be readmitted to the Church, and, if so, on what con- 
ditions? At Carthage Cyprian' refused to receive at. 
once men who had denied their Lord, even though some 
who had suffered in the persecution — " confessors," as they 
were now called — desired them to be readmitted, giving 
them certificates of reconciliation {libelli pacia). Thus. 
there arose a discontented party, composed of the aggrieved 
confesHors, those who were dissatisfied with Cyprian's ad- 
ministration, and the lapsed who were eager to be received 
again into communion. These, with Novatus at their 
head, rebelled against Cyprian as being unworthy, in con- 
sequence of his dight during the persecution, to rule over 
men who had endured torture with heroic constancy. They 
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if Mdbtias in Egypt was of the same kind as that of 
08 in Roma According to him, during the per- 
■eation of Diocletian, many Christians who had denied 
Aeir Lord entreated mercy and forgiveness. Peter, the 
iihop of Alexandria, who was himself in prison with 
■Dit of his brethren, was inclined to gentle courses, and 
iDiiki have g^ranted communion to such of the lapsed as 
lere ready to do penance for their fault. Meletius, how- 
war, hifihop of Lycopolis in the Thebaid, who was also a 
frisoner, opposed this, and would at any rate defer the 
aaHmiBBi nn of the penitents until the persecution should 
le over. A majority of the bishops took his part. Soon 
ifter this Peter died in consequence of the torture which 
k had endured, and Meletius was sentenced to slavery in 
ihe mines. On his way however to his place of banish- 
BOLt he ordained several presbyters and deacons, and the 
idiism which thus arose was still dangerous at the time 
of the Council of Nicaea. Meletius on the cessation of 
peisecution had returned to Egypt. 

5. The beginning of Cnristian life was Baptism. 
Hiose adults who desired to be admitted through the laver 
of regeneration into the Body of Christ had to submit to 
a course of instruction, during which they were called 
Catechumens \ and were not allowed to be present at 
the celebration of Holy Communion. In primitive times, 
this instruction seems to have been of a practical kind, 
impressing on the candidate the great distinction between 
die way of life and the way of death*. The catechumenate 
lasted ordinarily, at the end of the third century, two 
years, or even three, though it might be shortened in 
special cases'. In the times immediately succeeding the 
apostolic, we find that the candidate, after instruction, was 
taken to some place where there was water — ^if possible. 



in the main by Socrates, H. E, i. 
(, p. 15 and Theodoret, H. E, i. 
9, p. 31. 

^ J. Bingham, Antiq, Bk z.; 
E. H. Plomptre, in Smith and 
Gheetham'8 Diet. Chr. Antiq. s. v. 

* Teaehinff of the Twelve Apostles, 
•e.1— 6. 

* Cane. Elib. e. 42; Constt. Apatt. 
mx. 82. 9. 

* F. U. CalixtoB, De Antiq. circa 
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to a running stream — ^both the baptized and the baptizer 
fasting, and there plunged into the water in the name of 
the BLoly Trinity. Warm water might be used in case of 
necessity, and it was suflScient, when circumstances ad- 
mitted of nothing else, to pour water thrice on the head 
of the candidate . Later, at the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third century, we find a more 
elaborate ritual. The candidate was questioned as to his 
faith*; he renounced the devil and his pomps", and was 
exorcised to free him from his power*; the water was 
blessed by the bishop'; before baptism, which took place 
by trine immersion or aflfusion in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, he was anointed, and again on leaving the water*, 
when he was also given to taste of milk and honey'; and 
immediately afterwards he received imposition of hands 
with prayer for the ^t of the Holy Spirit*. This laying 
on of hands, being m the West reserved to the bishop, 
soon became a separate rite'. That in early times infants 
were baptized", in accordance with the principle laid down 
by Irenaeus", is evident from Tertullian's" indignant re- 
monstrance. Origen*^ in the third century found infant- 
baptism an immemorial custom, held to be Apostolic. 
Sponsors^* were held necessary both for adults and infants, 
in the first case as guarantees of the honest intention of 
the candidate, in the second to give additional security 
that the children should be brought up as Christians. 

If one who had professed his readiness to receive 
baptism died the martyr's death without having actually 



* Teaching of the Txcelve Apostles, 
c. 7; Justin M. .-l/wl. I. c. Gl. Com- 
pare Cyprian Epist. G8, o. 12. 

2 TertuUian, De Cor. Mil. 3; 
Cj-prian Epist. 70, c. 2. See above, 
p. 114. 

» Tert. De Cor. Mil. 3. 

* This seems to be implied in the 
account of the Council of Carthage 
of A.D. 256; Cyprian, 0pp. i. 435, 
ed. HarteL 

* Cyprian, Epist. 70, c. 1. 

* Conj(tt. Apost. III. 10; vii. 22; 
Tert. De Baptismo, 7. 

7 Tort. De Cor. Mil. 3. 
■ Id. De Baptismo, c. 8. 

* Cyprian [Epist. 72, c. 1) speaks 



of baptism and laying on of hands 
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also Cone. EHh. c. 77. 

10 W. WaU, History of Dtfant- 
Baptism; J. G. Walch, Historia 
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Sacra, p. 487. C. Taylor, TraeU 
(London, 1815). 
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Cyprian, De Lapsis, 6. 
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in Lucam. Horn. 14, Opp. m. 948. 
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through the purifying flood, the " baptism of blood" 
always held to be at least equivalent to that of water. 
Mh kinds were typified in the blood and water which 
lofwed fiom the Lord's wounded side^; those who suffer 
ttityidom unbaptized share in the blessing of the 
pemtent robber'. 

Towards the end of the second century Tertullian' 
nosed the question, whether baptism conferred by heretics 
ns Talid, and answered it in the negative. Agrippinus*, 
liflliop of Carthage, agreed with him, and baptized anew 
Hontanists who came over to the Church. The same 
pnctice prevailed in Asia Minor, Alexandria, and many 
other Eastern Churches, and was sanctioned by a series of 

Kvincial synods at Carthage, Iconium, and Synnada. 
5 ancient practice of the Roman Church was different ; 
in Borne the heretic who returned to the Church, if he 
Iiad been baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, was 
admitted to communion by simple imposition of hands^ as 
penitents were. The Churches of Carthage and Rome 
were brought into contact in consequence of their common 
ooQcem with Novatianism, and each was offended at the 
other^s practice. Stephen, bishop of Rome, was not dis- 
posed to tolerate a custom which varied from his own, and 
threatened to withdraw from communion with the African 
and Asiatic Churches if they persisted in their offence. 
An absolute breach was however prevented by the media- 
tion of Dionysius of Alexandria*. But Cyprian was unable 
to reconcile the Roman principles with his coneeption of 
the Catholic Church. There could be no true baptism out- 
side the Church, for heretics could not confer gifts of the 
Spirit which they did not themselves possess'. Against 
the authority of the Roman see, he protested that this was 
not a matter to be settled by tradition, but by reason*; 
nor was one bishop to lord it over another, since all were 
partakers of a like graca Stephen thereupon refused to 
receive the legates of Cj^rian in Rome, and withdrew 



1 Tert. De Baptismo, 16. 
« Cyprian, Epiit. 73, c. 22. 

* De Baptismo, 15. Compare 
Clement, Strom, z. 19. 96. 

* QTpiian, Epist. 71, c. 4; 72, c. 3. 

* Cypr. Epist, 74, co. 1 and 2; 
EiuebiQ0, IL E, tzi. 2. 
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in the year 256, under Cyprian's presidencT, decided in 
favour of their ancient custom*. The AfiaTie Churches 

fenerally Ujfjk the same side, and their metiopolitan, 
'irmiliaD, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadoda, wrote to 
Cyprian a formal declaration of their opinion on the 
matter at Issue, containing a strong condemnation of the 
conduct of the bishop of Rome. The contest was an 
obstinate one, and outlived both the principal combatants; 
Stephen suffered martyrdom in 257, and Cyprian in the 
following year. Meantime the kindly and judicious Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria had again intervened, and the per- 
ft^icution under Valerian no doubt turned men's thoughts 
to more pressing needs. A friendly message from Xystus, 
Stephen s successor, was brought to Cyprian shortly before 
his execution*. Gradually the Roman practice prevailed 
It was sanctioned by a synod at Aries, at which several 
Numidian bishops were present, in the year 314*. 

Christians assemblecl themselves together, mindfrd of 
tlie Lord's promLse and the Apostle s warning, to worship 
( ifx], to strengtlien and refresh their own souls, to realize 
their union with Christ and with each other. These 
ends th(jy sought especially in the Supper of the Lord 
or Holy Eucharist. The earliest account remaining to us 
of this celebration* teaches us that believers met on the 
Lord's Day, when they confessed their sins, and were 
warned that no one who was at enmity with his brother 
should approach the feast of love. Over the Cup thanks 
were given for the holy vine of David, made known to us 
through Jesus Christ ; over the broken Bread, for the life 



1 Finnilian to Cyprian (Cypr. 
Kpiit, 76, 0. 25). 

' Cypriani Opp, i. 435 ff. (cd. 
Ilartel) ; Hardouin, Coiic. i. 169 ff. 

' PontiuH, Vita Cypriani^ c. 14. 

* c. 8; Hardouin, Cone. i. 266. 

» D. Blondel, De Eucharistia 
Vet. Kcclrgia; C. M. Pfaff, De 
Oblatione Eucharisti<e in Primi- 
tiva Ecel. usitata; P. Gu<^ranger, 
Inttitutious Liturgiqttes, tome i ; 
P. Freeman, Principles of Divine 



Service^ vol ii, pt. 2 ; R. Hothe, De 
Primordiis Cultus Sacri Christian- 
orum (Bonn 1851); H. A. Daniel, 
Codex Liturgicut, vol. iv, Prole- 
gomena; F. Probst, Liturgie der 
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nd knowledge made known to us through Him; and 

pjer was made that the disciples should be gathered 

Bto the Kingdom, even as the scattered grains were made 

floe loa£ After reception, thanks were given for God's 

Holy Name revealed to us, and for knowledge and faith, 

far spiritual meat and drink; for immortal life made 

known to us through the Son ; and prayer was made for 

the perfectins; of the Church and the passing away of the 

present world. The service ended with an invitation to 

those who were without, and the watch- word Maran atha, 

"the Lord cometh." From the account of Justing later 

in age and dififering in place from that of the Teaching, 

we find that, in the Sunday service, portions were read 

from the "Memoirs of the Apostles" — probably the 

Gospels — and from the Prophets. The reading was followed 

hj an exhortation from the presiding brother, and then 

Ja stood up to pray. After this, bread, and wine mixed 

with water, were brought, and the president uttered 

prayer and thanksgiving. Then those present partook, 

and portions were sent to the absent by the hands of the 

deacon& Upon this followed the offering of alms, which 

were deposited with the president to be administered for 

the benefit of the sick and needy. The "holy kiss" is 

mentioned in Justin's description of the Eucharist which 

immediately succeeded a baptism, but not in that of an 

ordinary Sunday. Both the " Teaching '* and Justin speak 

of the eucharistic service as a " sacrifice*.'* Elsewhere 

Justin mentions' that in the Eucharist thanks were given 

for our creation and for our redemption through Christ. 

Irenseus too speaks of the giving of thanks over the 

elements. " We ofier," he says, " unto God the bread and 

the cup of blessing, giving thanks unto Him for that He 

hade the earth bring forth these fiiiits for our sustenance ; 

and. . .we call forth the Holy Spirit, to declare (or manifest) 

this sacrifice — even the Bread the Body of Christ and the 

Cup the Blood of Christ, that they who partake of these 

copies {avriTvircov) may obtain remission of their sins and 

everlasting life*." The intercessions which, according to 

» ApoU I. 66—67. 

* $wrla> It rnnst be remembered 
that this word had a wide meaning. 
Hermas (SiwL v. 3. S) speaks of 
Cuting aa a Ovcla\ and Jnstin 



{TryphOf c. 117) of prayers and 
thanksgivings as the only perfect 
and acceptable 0valcu. 

» Trypfto, c. 41. 

^ IrensBus, Fragment 3S; com- 
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Tertullian, the faithful made on behalf of emperors and 
the peace of the empire\ and for enemies'; their prayers 
for fruitful seasons'; their commemoration of and intCT- 
cession for the dead*, all probably took place in connexion 
with the Eucharist'. TertuUian implies that a thanks- 
giving took place in the Church over the elements* ; and 
he also mentions that prayers, called " orationes sacrifici- 
orum," followed communion. Consecrated bread was kept 
in private houses, and tasted before other food^ Origen* 
speaks of the " loaves oflfered with thanksgiving and prayer 
over the gifts " as having been made, in consequence of the 
prayer, " a certain body, holy and hallowing those who use 
it with sound purpose." Cyprian first distinctly puts forth 
the principle that the Lord's acts in the Last Supper are to 
be followed by the celebrant in the Eucharist. " JBecause," 
he says*, " we make mention of the Lord's Passion in all 
our sacrifices... we ought to do no other thing than He 
did ; for Scripture says that so often as we oflFer the Cup 
in commemoration of the Lord and His Passion, we should 
do that which it is evident that He did." We also find 
from Cyprian that in the Eucharist intercession was made 
for brethren in afiliction", whose names were recited", as 
were also the names of those who had made offerings" and 
of the faithful departed". 

A much more developed form of Liturgy than any 
described in earlier documents is found in the second 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions". There, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons take part in the service; the 
lections from the Old Testament are intermingled with 
psalmody ; there follow lections from the New Testament, 
ending with the Gospel ; then, silence is kept for a 
space, followed by exhortation fi-om the presbyters and 
bishop. This ended, catechumens and penitents depart, 
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1 the fidthful, turning to the East, the abode of Qod, 
I seat of Paradise, stand up and pray. Then follows 
) oblation of the elements, the warning to those in 
mity or in hypocrisy, the kiss, the prayer of the deacon 
r the Church and the world, the bishop's blessing in the 
ffds of the Hebrew priest*, his prayer, and the sacrifice, 
Qowed by communion. The doors are guarded, that no 
miitiated person may enter. The eucharistic service, 
I described here, is summed up in the words, "the 
MbdinK of the prophets, the proclaiming of the Gospels, 
ne oblation of the sacrifice, the gift of the holy food*' . 

In primitive times the bread was broken and the cup 
ileased at a meal; at first the meal of a household'; 
ifterwards, a more public one to which each brother 
nought his contribution ^ This seems to have been still 
nstomary at the time when the " Teaching " was written', 
mt m Justin's time, in the middle of the second century, 
t seems clear that no food was partaken of at Communion 
ixoept the consecrated bread and wine. So long as the 
[]!ommunion continued to be celebrated in the primitive 
nanner, it was almost certainly held in the evening, at the 
isual hour of the principal meal*. But even in Pliny's 
ime Christians held a meeting before dawn, and their 
labit of meeting in obscurity caused the heathen to re- 
proach them with loving darkness rather than lights In 
he African Church of tne second and third centuries it is 
dear that Christians communicated before dawn, though 
t seems probable that in some cases they received in 
;he evening also®. Of the evening participation however 
[Cyprian seems to speak as if it were rather a domestic 
ihaji a public rite. 

Besides the Eucharist, Christians also assembled at 
common meals — ^"tables" or "love-feasts'" — for social 



1 Numbers vi. 24—26. 

> Conttt, Apott. II. 59. 2. 
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! intercourse and edification. Tertullian* describes the 
• modest table and the sober jojousness of these festivals, 
which afterwards in his Montamstic fervonr he calum- 
niated*. It is however in fact e\'ident that the love-feasts 
in some cases degenerated into mere scenes of enjoyment*. 
Directions are given in the Apostolical Constitutions* for 
the proper distribution of portions to the several ministers 
by the host who gives a love-feast. 

Prayer was an essential part of Christian Ufa The 
third, sixth, and ninth hours were marked out by scriptural 
precedent*, and we find them observed as special times of 
prayer in the second century*. In the third there was 
added a prayer earlier than that of the third hour and a 
prayer later than that of the ninth hour'. The earlier 
authorities give no ground for supposing that these prayers 
were said in churches, but in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions* the people are exhorted to come to the Church 
daily, morning and evening. 

In the early days of Christianity marriage must of 
course have been celebrated in accordance with the law of 
the land, in order to obtain legal validity, but it was early 
recognized that the union of believers should be sanctified 
by God s blessing®, and men of the stricter school came to 
regard a marriage not publicly declared in the church as 
no valid marriage at all". The marriage ring and the veil 
seem to have been retained from old Roman custom", 
but the wreath, from its pagan associations, was dis- 
approved". Marriages of Chri.>tians with heathen were 
naturally discourai::cd". Divorce was permitted for the 
one cause only which was recognized as valid by the 
Lord — adultery ". 

In the Church the bodies of the departed acquired a 

for thev were intermittod when he Jejuniit 10 ; Clement, Strom, vn. 7. 

§40. 

* Cyprian, De Orat. 35 f. 
> II. 59. The date of this por- 
tion is however uncertain. 

• Ijniatius ad Polyearpum 5. 
10 Tertullian, De Pudicitia 4. 
" Tert Apol 3; De Virgg, Vel 

11. 

" Tert. De Cor. Mil, 18. 

" Cjprian, De Lapsit 6. 

»* Clem. Alex. Strom, n. 23. § 
144 ; Tert. ad Mare. it. 84. 
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aredness, and were laid to rest with tender care. 
in feeling shrank firom reducing the body of a 
' to ashes, after the heathen fashion^ and preferred 
it reverently in the bosom of earth*, to await 
Leral resurrection. The body was frequently em- 
■. The clergy, as well as the friends and kinsfolk 
departed, accompanied it to the grave, chanting 
as they went'. Nor were the dead forgotten when 
ere laid to rest. The anniversary of a brother's 
ire was observed by the faithful with oblations, 
ist, prayer and celebration of the Eucharist, if 
e at the tomb, in which special mention was made 

departed ^ As was natural. Christian brethren 

[ to rest near each other, and the places set apart 

reception of their remains, whether on the surface 

ground or in catacombs, were called cemeteries 
3eping-places'". The custom of placing lamps or 
in places of burial seems to have arisen at an early 

ce the Hebrews, Christians loved to deposit their 
Q tombs hewn in the rock. In the neighbourhood 
us, it was of course rarely possible to obtain such 
ig-places except by subterranean excavation. Such 
ktions are found at Alexandria, in Sicily, at Naples, 
usi, at Milan, but most of all near Rome, where in 
imes they were known as catacombs^ These form 
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lacius Felix {Octav. 84. 10) 
of interment as the better 
but neirertheless points out 
t disposal of the remains is, 
!ierence to the resurrection, 
T of indifference (compare 
. The Christians of Lyons, 
second century, lamented 
ej were unable to commit 
Artyrs to the earth, in ao- 
e with what was evidently 
bJ practice. (Euseb. H, E, 

I. 

t. Apol. 42. 

\$U. Apost. n. 80. 

t. D« C(yr. Mil. 8 ; De Ex- 

tutit. 11 ; De Monogamia 

Venables in Diet, Chr. 

L V. Cella Memoriae, 

fufrnpio, Dormitori^— both 



words used by classical writers for 
sleeping-rooms. The earUest use 
of KoifiJiTTipiov for a burial-place 
seems to be in Hippolytus, Hares, 
Ref, iz. 12. See E. Venables in 
Diet, Chr, Antiq, s. v. Cemetery, 

» C(mc, Eliber, (a.d. 305 ?) c. 34. 

7 Originally ** ad catacumbas," a 
phrase describing the locality of a 
particular cemetery. The cata- 
combs have given rise to an exten- 
sive literature. The first great 
work on the subject was that of 
Boaio {Roma Sotterranea, 1632), who 
was followed by Aringhi {Roma Svh- 
terranea, 1651), Boldetti {Otserv, 
Mopra i Cimiteri 1720), and Bottari 
{SctUture e pitture, 1737 ff.). A 
new era began with Padre Marohi 
(I monvmenti delle Arti Cristiane, 
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an immense series of chambers for burial, connected by long 
corridors and galleries, and were undoubtedly excavated 
in the soft " tufa granolare " for the purpose for which they 
were actually used. The earliest appear to be almost 
coeval with the first appearance of Chnstianity in Rome. 
As Christians enjoyed, in general, the same protection 
for their dead as other subjects of the Empire, tnere is no 
reason to suppose that the catacombs were formed simply 
to conceal Christian burial-places; yet it is noteworthy 
that from the time that Christianity was recognized as 
the religion of the Empire, burials in the catacombs 
became infrequent and gradually ceased*. 

6. As was natural, Christians from the first dedicated 
special days to special observances. Christians, says Ig- 
natius*, no longer obser\'ed the SabbatL Yet this must 
not be understood as if they paid it no respect, for some, 
at any rate, observed it as a day of joyful thanksgiviag 
for the creation of the world*. But, whether they observed 
the Sabbath or not, they always recognized the weekly 
cycle, and their great wt^ekly festival was the first day of 
the week, the day on which Christ rose from the dead 
This day was already called Sunday*, a name which 
Christians soon adopted ; but its distinctively Christian 
appellation was "the Lords Day'". On this day, dedi- 



1844), who first shewed that the 
catacombs were not deserted sand- 
pits. But the most complete and 
satisfactory work on the subject is 
that of the brothers J. B. and M. S. 
De' Rossi (Roma Sotterraiua^ 1804 
£F.), the substance of which has 
been made accessible to EngUsh 
readers by J. S. Northcott and W. 
R. Brownlow [Roma SotUrranea, 
2nd ed. 1879 ff.)- The works of 
L. Perret {Les Catacombes de Rome)^ 
Raoul-Rochette (TahUau det Cata- 
combes) j C. Maitland {The Church 
in the Catacombs) t and £. Vonables 
in Diet, Chr. Antiq. s.v. Catacombs, 
should also be mentioned. 

* It is pretty clear that they were 
deserted when Jerome was a boy at 
Rome, about a.d. 364. See Cimun. 
in Eiek, 40, p. 468. 

* Ad Magnetios 9. 

* ComtL Apoet. n. 59. 1; tu. 23. 



2. The seventh day is still called 
*' sabbati dies'' in Latin Calendars, 
and the French "Samedi" is a 
corruption of this name, as the 
German '^Samstag'* is of ** Sab- 
batstag.'* 

* 'H Tou ij\iov \€yofUv^ rj^Upa, 
Justin M. Apol. i. 67 ; comj»are 
Tertullian, ApoL 16 ; Ad Nationes, 
I. 13. On the name "Sunday", 
and the similar names of the other 
days of the week, see Jnlius Hare 
in Philoloff. Mtueuniy i. 1 (1832), 
and Dict/of Chr. Antiq. n. 2031, 
B. V. With. 

^ 'H KvpiaKTi rudpOj dies dominica; 
see P. Heylyn, JSist. of the Sabbath, 
in his Historical and MiscelL 
I'racts; J. A. Hessey, Sunday^ its 
Origin, UiHory^etc, and A. Baxiy, 
in Diet, of Chr. Antiq. s. ▼. Lord's 
Day. 
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BD "wliolly joyful and exultant commemoration, it 
b permitted to fast, or even to adopt the humble 
I of kneeling in prayer \ Some also abstained from 
g in their prayers on the Sabbath ^ To abstain, so 
losBible, from ordinary business on the Lord's Day 
ne to be recognized as a duty as early as the end 
lecond century*. The Wednesday in each week (as 
ly on which the rulers of the Jews took counsel 
Jesus to death) and the Friday (as the day of the 
Cmcifixion) were towards the end of the second 
f observed as " Stations," days on which Christians 

be specially on guard (in statione) against the 
s of the enemy, when they had special devo- 

e year was also marked by a cycle of Festivals, 
snerable feast of Pascha continued to be observed in 
lurch with a great change of significance. About 
me of its observance early arose serious divisions 
Church'. 

ider the Jewish Law, the Paschal Lamb was sacri- 
on the 14th day of the lunar month Nisan, and 
\ 16th was oflferea the sheaf which represented the 
:Tiits of the harvest*. Thus the oflfering of the Lamb 
.ways at or near the time of full-moon. 

1 the Lord suffered and rose again at the Paschal 
I, this festival naturally became to the Christians a 
emoration of the Passion and the Resurrection ; but 
were considerable dififerences in early times both as 
e time and the manner of the observance. The 
ites, as they maintained generally the perpetual 
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rtnllian, De Cor. Mil. 3 ; Ire- 
Fragm, 7; Cotic. Niccenum, 

rtollian, De Orat. 18 [al. 

-t. n. 8. 

aching of the Twelve Apo- 

!. 8 ; Tert. De Oral, 14 [al. 

I [al. 29] ; De Jejuniis 1, 10 ; 

wenij n. 4. 
the Paschal qaestion gene- 

ee H. Browne, Ordo Saclo- 

p. 5B if., 465 ff. ; L. Hens- 
Diet. Chr. AtUiq. i. 586, 



8. V. Easter ; 8. Batcher, The Ec- 
cUsiastical Calendar, pp. 257 ft. 
The views on this matter of the 
Tubingen critics, who point out 
a seeming discrepancy between the 
practice of the Asiatic Church and 
the date assigned to the Crucifixion 
in St John's Gospel, may be found 
in A. Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit 
der Alien Kirche. See also E. 
Schiirer, De Controversiis Pasch. //. 
Sac. exortis (Lipsiie, 1869). 

• Levit. xxiii. 11 ; Josephus, An- 
tiq. III. X. 5. 
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obligation of the Mosaic law, even in ceremonial matters, 
kept their Pascha on the 14th Nisan with all the old 
ceremonies, holding that the Lord had also done this on 
the day before HisdeatL The Catholic Jewish-Christians, 
whose practice was extensively followed by the Churches 
of Asia Minor, while agreeing with the Ebionites as to the 
season for observing their Pascha, gave it a decidedly 
Christian significance. Christ, they held, the true Paschal 
Lamb, had Himself been slain on the 14th Nisan, and had 
consequently not held an ordinary Pascha with His dis- 
ciples. They therefore commemorated the Crucifixion on 
the 14th Nisan, and the Resurrection on the 16th*. These 
were in later times known as Quartodecimans. But in 
the West, and especially in Rome, where the influence of 
Judaism was less, the variation from the ancient Jewish 
observance was much greater. There it was held, that as 
there was already a weekly commemoration of the Resur- 
rection on the first day of the week — the week-day on 
which, as all were agreed, the Lord actually rose — the 
great annual festival in honour of the same great event 
should take place on no other day. The commemoration 
of the Crucifixion would consequently fall on the sixth day 
of the week, Friday. If therefore the 14th Nisan did not 
fall on a Friday, the Romans commemorated the Cruci- 
fixion on the Friday next after it, and the Resurrection on 
the followintr Sunday. 

¥oY some years this divergency of practice continued in 
the Church without collision. The first signs of division 
were given on occasion of a visit of Polycarp of Smyrna to 
Rome. The Roman bishop Anicetus appealed, in defence 
of his t)\vn practice, to the tradition of his Church, while 
Polycarp, in defence of the Asiatic custom, alleged that he 
had himself actually celebrated a Pascha with the Apostle 
St John. Neither would yield to the other, but the two 
bishops at last parted in peace^ Some forty years later, 
however, the contest was renewed with much greater 
violence by Victor, bishop of Rome, and Poly crates of 
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* Our information us to the 
Jewish- Christian nuimuT of koop- 
inj: Pascha is mainly Jorivtxl ix^iu 
iho fra^monts pr^s^rNod in tho 
ChroHicoH raschaU (i. pp. V2 — 14, 



oil. Diudorf). In the iuterpreta- 
tii^u of these 1 have followed Kurtz, 
Iliindbiich. I. 24;J flf. 

• Eustbius, H. F. IV. 14 ; v. 24. 
§ 10. 
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'bhesus. The fonuer even went so far as to refuse to 
hdd oommunion with the Asiatic Churches so lon^ as they 
oontmued to observe the Paschal seasou in their accus- 
tomed manner. This high-handed proceeding was however 
l^eially resented ; Irenseus in particular, himself sprung 
from Asia Minor, remonstrated warmly with the bishop of 
Borne, with full aCTeement of his Gallican brethren \ 
Tke question remained still for some generations un- 
decided, but the Boman practice seems to have spread. 

In the third century a new difficulty arose. In early 
times Christians had been content to accept the current 
Jewish Paschal season as their own. Now, however, it 
eame to be alleged that the Jews themselves had varied. 
hk ancient times (it was said) the Jews had always so 
ananged their calendar that the 14th Nisan was the aay of 
the first full-moon after the vernal equinox ; but after the 
fall of Jerusalem they had ceased to observe this, so that 
their Paschal fuU-moon was sometimes before that epoch ^. 
As some Christians observed, while others neglected, the 
rale as to the equinox, it was possible for one Church to 
be celebrating its Pascha a month earlier than another. 
It was probaDly this uncertainty about the correct reckon- 
ing of the Pascha which induced Christian teachers to 
attempt an independent calculation, taking account of the 
official Roman calendar. Hippolytus of Rome drew up 
a cycle for indicating the true Paschal full-moon, based on 
the suppositions, that the vernal equinox fell on the 18th 
March, and that after sixteen years the full-moons again 
fell on the same days of the year^ His cycle found great 
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1 EoBebioB, II. E, v. 24 ; SocratoH, 
U. E. T. 22. 

' See Socrates, H, E. v. 22, p. 
293. It should be obseryed that 
the Jewish months were lunar. As 
12 lunar months contain only 354 
days, a month was intercalated at 
certain intervals to keep Nisan in 
nidi a position, with regard to tho 
iJoiBX year, as to tfdmit of the sheaf 
being offered on the 16th; and a 
day which admitted of the offering 
of the first-froits of the com would 
aimoet certainly be after the vernal 
equinox. Possibly when the Jews 
ceased to be an agricnltnral people, 



and wore dispersed in various 
countries, they were less careful 
about the offering of the sheaf ; or 
the cycle of intercalation which 
they used may have had an in- 
herent imperfection which in time 
brought the 14th Nisan before tho 
vernal equinox. 

» Eusobius, H, E. vi. 22. Hip- 
polytus's cycle is engraved on the 
back of his marble statue found 
near Bome in 1551, engraved in 
Bunsen*s Hippolytus, Sec G. Sal- 
mon in Diet, Chr. Biogr, i. 508; 
III. 91. 
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acceptance in the West. For the Alexandrian Church a 
diflferent cycle was drawn up by its bishop Dionysius\ 
This was, however, soon superseded by the cycle — correct 
ill so far as it assumed the recurrence of the full-moons on 
the same year-day in nineteen years — of Anatolius of 
Laodicea*. But diversity of practice continued to exist, 
and the Paschal (question was one of those brought before 
the Council of Nicsea. 

The commemoration of the Lord's Crucifixion was from 
ancient times preceded by a fast'. In the second century 
we find that some fasted at this time one day, some two 
days, some forty hours; and that these differences were 
mutually tolerated*. Socrates" states that the Roman 
custom was to fast three weeks, while in Greece and 
Alexandria a forty-days* fast was observed. Uniformity in 
this respect was not established before the fifth or sixth 
century. In the week immediately preceding Easter 
Sunday the fast was (in some Churches at least) very strict, 
most of all on the two days — Good Friday and the "Great 
Sabbath" — before Easter Sunday ^ Many spent the 
whole night between the Great Sabbath and Easter 
Sunday in devotion in the churches', and hailed with joy 
; the dawn of the Easter morning. 

The seven weeks which followed Easter were a time of 
special joyfuhiess, during which the faithful did not bend 
the knee, but prayed standing®. The fortieth day after 
the festival of the Resurrection, corresponding to the day 
of the Lortl's Ascension, was naturally one of triumphant 
jubilation*. The festal season ended with the fiftieth day, 
Pentecost, the day of the great outi)ouring of the Holy 
Spirit at Jerusiileiu, the birthday of the Christian Church*''. 
The followoi*s of Bai^ilides are s;iid to have kept a festival, 



1 Kusebius, U. E. vii. *J0. Sc'e 
' Ftibrioius, liibliotht'ca Urtcca^ iii. 

« Eu8<'bius, H, K. vii. 32. 13 ff. 

* P. Gunuin^!, Thr PuscJuil or 
Lfnt Fast, reprintetl in Library or' 
A ngh'Cath, Th^oi , 18 1 '. 

* Ircua?us in Eust'b. //. K. v. 24. 
§12. 

* Hist, EccL V. 22, p. 294. 
« Constt, Apo^t, V. ly. 
' Tertullian, ad Uxorem, ii. 4; 



CoHstt. Apo^t, V. 19. 

*• Ironieus, Fntgm, vn. p. 342; 
cf. Tortullian, d«r Corona Mil. 3. 

* Cotuttt. Apost. V. 19. 

*® Pentecost is one of the three 
sj^ecial days mentioned by Origen 
(«•. Cihum' p. 392, ed. Spencer), the 
otliors lH?ing Good Friday and 
Easter Day. The EngU^ name 
for Poutecost, Whitsunday, no 
doubt = White Sunday. See Skeat*s 
EtymoL Diet, 8.v. Whitsunday, 
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with a vigil preceding, in commemoration of the baptism 
cf the liord in the Jordan \ 

Another class of yearly festivals arose from the annual 
cmameinoTatioDS of martyrs, which took place on the day 
of their death, and (where it was possible) at their tombs. 
frank the first, the faithful shewed the greatest anxiety 
to obtain possession of the mortal remains of those who 
had fallen in the great fight^ and with like care they 
noted the day of departure', the birth-day* of their 
farother into a higher life. Besides the ceremonies usual 
at the graves of the faithful departed', the acts of the 
mutyr were recited, and probably before the end of the 
thini century it became customary to pass the night 
preceding the festival — sometimes with much disonler — 
at his tomb*. 

7. It is not probable that in the earliest times of 
Christianity Christians raised special buildings for their 
worship. When they were rejected by the synagogue, 
those who held Christ for the Messiah met wherever they 
ooald obtain leave to meet; in the large upper-room or 
loffc of a disciple', in the lecture-theatre of a rhetorician®, 
in the great hall of a Greek or Roman house". Early in 
the third century Christians had acquired land with a 
view to erecting a place of worship", and it is probable 
that at this time they possessed buildings of their own, 
resembling the scholas or lodge-rooms which various guilds 
or corporations erected for their meetings. During the 
dark days of Decius and Diocletian they sometimes met 
in the silence and secrecy of the subterranean cemeteries, 
portions of which have been thought to be arranged as 
churches". But in the peaceful period between those 
emperors the work of church-building went actively for- 



^ Clement Alex. Strom, i. 21, p. 
107, Potter. 

' Martyrium Polycarpi, 18 ; Lug- 
duftemium Epi»tola in EuiKib. II, K, 

T. 1, S 61- 

' CypriaD, EpUt, 12. 

^ *H/iipa yep4$\ios. Mart, Pohjc, 
18; dies nattdis, natalitia, Tcrt. 
i€ Cor. MiL 3. 

• Antea, p. 159. 

* Cmc, Eliber. c. 35. 

' G. Biddwin Brown, From Schola 
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^ Acts i. 13 ; XX. 8 ; Psondo-Lucian 
PhilopatriSy 23. 

• Acts xix. 9. 

10 Clementino Recognitiom^ iv. 6 ; 
X. 71 ; Gesta Purgationis Caciliavi 
(in Aujjustine, 0pp. ix. 791, ed. 
Mignc), referring to a transaction 
of A.D. 303. 

" IjtimpndiuBt Alexander Scverus, 
C.49. 

»' March!, Monumenti, pp. 180 flf., 
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Cm. .jii. w;ir<J. 'J'ij<; increased congregations were no longer satis- 
fied with their old narrow rooms, but built eveiywhere 
large and conspicuous churches \ The stately church of 
Nicomedia was visible from the emperor's palace*. Of 

'^iuinrjt. the fittings and ornaments of churches in the first three 
centuries little is known, except that each church had a 
Table or Altar* for the administration of the Eucharist, 
and a desk or raised footpace for the reader or preacher. 
The supposed church in the catacomb of St Agnes has at 
one end, hewn in the tufa, a chair which is thought to be 
the seat of the bishop ; and the earliest description* of a 
church places the bishop's throne in the middle of the 
cast end, with the seats of the presbyters on each side. 

Minting. As all Christian buildings of the first three centuries 

have long disappeared, it is only in the catacombs that we 
can look for remains of early Christian art*. There we 
find that from the eariiest times the faithful decorated 
with paintings the chambers where they laid their dead, 
and wncre the living sometimes assemblea. They adopted, 
ns wtis inevitable, the style and many of the subjects of 
their pagan contemporaries. As in the houses of pagan 
Pompeii, so in the Christian vaults, the vine trails over 
the walls, birds and butterflies and winged genii display 
th(;ir beauties, and graceful draped female figures are 
not absent ; but the Vine symbolized the Saviour, and the 
other repn\sentations also received a new significance. 
Kvon the figure of the mythic Orpheus came to symbolize 
the attractive power of Christ. The Fish* represented 
both tlie Saviour Himself, and the disciple who draws life 
from the vivifying water. Under the image of the Fisher- 



tftvv. XXXV— XXXVII ; Diet Chr. An- 
/♦</. I. 813; From Schola to Cathe- 
dra I ^ p. 60, 

* Ku8ebiii8, //. 7*;. vin. 1. 

* liaotantius, i)** Mort. Pfrsec. 
13. 

* Tpdv-f^ti (the u8Ua1 Utnrgical 
woixl), $iviaffTi/f(Hoif (less common), 
iiuMiiM^ altars, ara IVi (Tert dr 
Orat. 14). 

* lu VoHstt, Apost. n. 57. 4. 

I • S<H> th« works referred to antea, 
'p. 159, note 7; and add Seroux 
i d'A^jii^'Hnirt, i/Wwloirv lU VArt 
I jMtr le$ Mi>mment9 ; Ciampini^ 



Vetera Monumenta; A. W. C. Lind- 
say (Lord Lindsay), Sketchet of the 
History of Christian Art; F. Kugler, 
JIaudbook of Painting (Italy), from 
Uie German by Eastlake; J. W. 
Burj^on, Letters from Rome; R. St. 
John Tyr>»hitt, Thi Art Teaching 
of the Primitive Church; R. Gar- 
rucoi. VHistoire de VArt Chretien; 
E. Venables in Diet. Chr, Antiq., 
s. V. Fresco, 

• The Greek word Ix^^ is the 
acrostic of 'Itfrovt Xmo-t^ Ofov 
Ti6t ramfp. 
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man Christ is seen as the great ''fisher of men/' and under 
that of the Shepherd He gathers His sheep in His arms 
or leads them to pasture. Scenes from the Old Testament 
are made to symbolize the truths of the New. Direct 
representations of Christ and His saints are generally 
avoided in the earliest Christian pictorial art. 

Gems^ were early engraved with Christian sjrmbols. 
The devices which Clement' recommends are the dove, the 
fish, the ship, the lyre, the anchor, the fisherman; and 
veiy early specimens are extant bearing these and similar 
figures. 

TertuUian' alludes to the figure of the Good Shepherd 
carrying the lost sheep, which Christians loved to see on 
the bottom of cups, seemingly glass cups. The bottoms 
of many such cups, bearing various representations in 
gold-leaf enclosed between two layers of glass, are found 
embedded in the mortar of the catacombs*. Not only 
does the Good Shepherd appear in these, with many other 
Christian symbols, but heads are found, intended seem- 
ingly for portraits of apostles and other saints whose 
names are appended. 

Such were the small beginnings of the arts which in 
eighteen centuries have raised magnificent buildings and 
displayed glorious representations of sacred scenes m the 
most enlightened countries of the world. 



1 Maztignj, Des Anneaux chez 
Um premien ChrSHeru; G. D. E. 
FoztDimi, in Arehaoloffical Journal 
1869 and 1871, on Early Chris- 
Han Finger-rings; 0. W. King, 
Antique Oems, ii. 24 ff; Ohorohill 
Babington in Diet. Chr. Antiq. 8.v. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. 

1. In the year 313 Constantine' and Licinius found 
themsetves masters of the Roman world. They had 
joined in the edict which gave full toleration to Chriab- 
ianity, but \vith very different feelings. Licinius, without 
actually declaring his hostility, harassed the Christian 
comraiinities within his dominions by the hundred petty 
annoyances which are always at the command of peraons 
in authority. Constantine, though no doubt restrained in 
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of iiec<'ssarv work in ihc tiulds, uii Suii(Jav\ This last 1 <'hai-. J.\. 
order, however, must not be assumed to have been given 
out of pure respect to the great weekly festival of 
Christians. It is clear that Constantine dreamed in these 
days of directing to one form of worship the common ten- 
dency of all mankind to reverence the divinity, thinking 
that such a universal religion would be an admirable bond 
for the distracted empire*. The worship of the Sun, espe- 
cially under the name of Mithras, was very widely preva- 
lent in the empire, and it may have seemed to the great 
ruler possible to unite the worship of the material sun 
with that of the Sun of Righteousness. Certainly many 
of his coins bear on one face the sign of the Cross or the 
Labarum, on the other the sun-god'. He retained the 
title of Pontifex Maximus and discharged the sacrificial 
duties belonging to the office. In fact, Constantine s real 
feeling towards the faith of Christ is involved in great 
obscurity. He was apparently capable of religious emo- 
tion, ana was fond of preaching to his courtiers*. Yet he 
always remained outside the Church, and was baptized 
only on his death-bed". It is certain that his Christianity 
did not prevent him from putting to death his son Cris- 
pus and his wife Fausta. A generation or two later a 
story was current* that, in great remorse at his bloody 
deeds, he had appealed to pagan priests or flamens to 
cleanse him from his guilt, and that it was only when the 
pagans declared that they had no lustration for guilt such 
as his that he turned to the Christians, who promised him 
purification. This story contains several improbabilities, 
but it is not inconceivable that a man of so complex a 
character may have had some dealings with pagan hiero- 
phants even after the date of Nicsea, as Saul resorted to 



1 Codex Justin, m. xii. 8; Eu- 
aebiiis, De Vita Constantinij ly. 18, 
19,20. 

* Tijr dTriofTop tQv iSwCav vepl rb 
$€ioP irpfiOtirtM dt fuas (^eufs <r&(rraffip 
hQcat...wpov0vti'ifiji\ Eoseb. Vita C. 

n. 65. 
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Antiq. 1277 ff. On the earliest 
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thii witch ol" Kn-dor even alter he had endeavoured to put 
down witchcraft. 

But it was clear that Constantine, with whatever reser- 
vation, was favourable to the Church, while Liciniua was 
a^'ainst it. The heathen consequently regarded the latter 
a.s their champion, while the Christiana flocked round the 
former ; and when in 323 the smouldering jealousy of the 
two Aiigiisti broke out into open conflict, the war was in 
fa^t one of religion, and the victory of Conattintine was 
the victory of the Church. He caused his conquered rival 
to be put to death, and stood sole master of the empire. 
Then he could carry out with greater freedom hie plana 
for the reorganization of the state and the recognition of 
the Church. 

He began with the foundation of New Rome, the city 
of Constantine, on the beautiful site of the old Byzantium, 
in Europe, but over against Asia'. This city waa adorned 
with a lavish hand by the maater of the treasures of East 
and West. Old Rome was no longer the centre of the 
empire. It clung with great tenacity to the old religion 
under which its conquests liad bf'cn won ; its traditional 
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the Giganization of the empire, in the way which promised 
lo render the control of the central government most 
effective. He unfortunately at the same time increased 
the oppressive weight of taxation which in time crushed 
the unfortunate provincials. 

CJonstantine said to a party of bishops at his table, 

that he was bishop of matters external, while they were 

Ushops in the internal affairs of the Church S intending 

probsJ^ly little more than to gratify the prelates by a 

polite speech. The distinction was at any rate not very 

accurately observed in subsequent times ; but a succession 

of edicts by Constantine and his successors increased the 

power, the wealth, and the dignity of the Church. Bishops 

had long arbitrated in ecclesiastical matters, and in civil 

suits between Christians who were unwilling to go to law 

before unbelievers; a law of the year 376 gave to the 

dedsions of these courts of arbitration the same legal 

force which belonged to those of the imperial magistrates*. 

Somewhat later, no accusation against a cleric could be 

heard otherwhere than before the tribunal of the bishop'. 

The Church itself had already treated with great seventy 

those who, being condemned by an ecclesiastical court, 

ventured to appeal to an imperial tribunal*. That bishops 

should hriog before the emperors court cases in which 

injustice had been done to the weak and friendless was 

right and becoming ; but they were forbidden to sully the 

dignity of their office by taking up unworthy or frivolous 

cases*. They took cognizance, as was natural, of matters 

which were rather offences against the moral law than 

against the state, and sometimes succeeded in overawing 

even high-placed offenders. The privileges of bishops 

were considerably extended by the legislation of Justinian, 

which gave them civil jurisdiction over monks and nuns^ 

as well as clerics, and added legal sanction to the over- 
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» Euscb. Vita C. iv. 24. 

' Codex Theodos. zn. ii. 23 ; So- 
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*> Cone. Sardic. c. 8 (Lat.), 7 (Gr.). 

« JuRtiniani NuvelUe, 79. 83. 123, 
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sight of public morality and the protection of the sufi'er- i 
ing which they had hitherto practised on the authority ; 
of the Church. It enjoined and empowered them to i 
take charge of prisonerB, minora, imheciles, foundlings, and 
other waifs and strays of society' ; it gave them authority 
to put down gaming' and to supplement the judgments of 
lay tribunals'; and it endowed them with co-ordinate 
authority in the management of municijpal property*. 
Bishop.s thus became very important civil officials, and ■ 
the secular judges were forbidden to summon them as . 
witnes-ses or to administer an oath to them'. Bishops 
were also freed, like other high officials of the empire, 
from the patria potestas'. From the lourth century on- 
ward they enjoyed the same right of intercession for cri- 
minals which had once been enjoyed by the Vestals, espe- 
cially on behalf of those who were sentenced to deaths 
The right of asylum, too, which ha<I belonged to certain 
heathen temples, passed by custom to Christian churches, 
and was formally legalized by Theodosius in the fifth 
century". 

Ill ";ulditioii l:o these privil.-j,^,'s the Cliurch .ilso i-ccL-ivc-d 
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vived paganism. With the increase of wealth came also 
the necessity to arrange for its equitable distribution. 
For this Gelasius 1.* decreed that the total income of a 
church, whether derived from property or from the oflfer- 
iiigs of the faithful, should be divided into four equal parts, 
of which one should be given to the bishop, one to the 
other clergy, one to the poor, and one to the maintenance 
of the buildings. The council of Braga*, a generation 
or two later, divided the income of a church into three 
portions, one for the bishop, one for the rest of the 
clergy, and the third for the reparation or lighting of the 
church. 

The relations of the clergy, and especially of the bishops, 
to the emperor and other high officials present curious 
contrasts. The respect paid to the bishop was from the 
first very great, and it was certainly not diminished when 
he became a conspicuous person in the eyes of the world. 
Even emperors bowed the head before him and kissed his 
hand^ Jerome*, whose life was simple and ascetic, was 
indignant at the lofty bearing of some of the prelates and 
presbyters, and begged them to remember, that the faith- 
ful were their fellow-servants, not their bond-servants. 

But whatever respect the emperors might pay to the 
Church and its officers, they had in fact immense influence 
over it. From the time when the emperors became Chris- 
tian, says Socrates*, the affairs of the Church depended 
upon them. It could hardly be otherwise. Privileges 
were conferred by law upon the Catholic Church alone', 
and occasions unfortunately soon arose when it was ne- 
cessary for the emperor to say which of two contending 
parties he considered Catholic. If the defeated party 
asked, what the emperor had to do with the Church, the 
victors replied, that the Church was in the state, and that 
none was over the emperor but Godl The Fathers at 
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» EpUt. 9, c. 27. 

« Canon 7. 

» Theodoret, 11. E. iv. 6, p. 153 
(see Valesias's note, and Bing- 
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Constantinople in the year 448, when an imperial rescript 
had been read, cried out " Long live our High-Priest, the , 
ErnpiirorM" Edicts issued by the emperor were pub- 
lished in thu churches'. And aa ihe emperor, by influence 
or direct nomination, secured the election of many bishops, , 
especially of those of Constantinople", the episcopal order 
was generally disposed to do him homage. Justinian 
shewed much favour to the Church, but at the same time 
he made it more directly subject to the state Whomso- 
ever he may have consulted privately, his edicts ou the 
affairs of the Church— even on a matter so strictly eccle- 
siastical as the tone in which the Liturgy should be said*, 
— run in precasely the same style as those on purely 
secular matters; no authority but that of the emperor 
appofirs in them ; he issues his commands to the patriarohs 
of Old Eorae and of Constantinople as if they were im- 
perial officials. The Italian bishops however always main- 
tained a certain independence, and noted with some degree 
of contempt the subservience of their Eastern brethren'. 
And generally, in spite of the temptation to compliance, 
dici'L' WL're UL-'VC'i' wanting Lccloaiiistical leatiera t'ourageous 
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Hilary of Foictier8\ for instance, set forth the blessings of 
idigious freedom, and the woi*thlessness of enforced com- 
■ pEance, with admirable clearness and force. Chrysostom' 
would limit persecution to forbidding the assemblies of 
heretics and depriving them of their churches. The great 
name of Augustin, however, appears among the advocates 
of persecution. He had indeed in his earlier days con- 
tended for the freedom of religious convictions, but the 
obstinate resistance of the Donatists to his earnest per- 
suasions convinced him that there were some who would 
own no argument but force*. Theodosius I. enacted severe 
laws against those who did not accept the Catholic faith, 
but these were not executed*; and the first Christian 
prince who actually caused men to be put to death on 
account of religion was the usurper Maximus', whose pro- 
ceedings called forth general indignation and found no 
imitator for many generationa The excellent Martin of 
Tours protested in this case, that it was an outrage for 
a secular judge to try an ecclesiastical case, and that no 
other punishment could fittingly be inflicted on heretics 
but that of excommunication*. 

2. The great lines of the Christian hierarchy remained 
after the public recognition of Christianity the same as in 
the previous period, though the changed condition of the 
Church occasioned the appointment of some new officers. 
The needs of the great cities, often visited by pestilence, 
called for the Parabolani', who hazarded theii* lives in at- 
tendance on the sick ; and the Copiatae^ who buried the 
dead. As the proi)erty of the Church increased it required 
the attention of special stewards or managers*, under the 
bishops' direction. A special body of lawyers was created 
to defend the interests of the Church, and especially of 
the poor, in the courts". A large number of notaries" took 



* Ad Comtantium, i. 2, 7. 

' In Mattfueumt Horn. 29, c. 46; 
compare Socrates, vl 19. 

* RctracUUione$t ii. 5 ; Eput. 93 
ad VincentiuMt c. 17 ; 1S5, od Boiii' 
facium, c. 21. He did however ex- 
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proceedings, Eput. 100, ad Donatum 
procofuml^. 

* Hozomcu, Tii. 12. 
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minutes of important proceedings and drew legal docu- 
ments. As the archives of the great Churches accumu- 
lated, it became necessary to put them imder the charo-c 
of a keeper of the records in each Church'. The important 
inattciH which came into the hands of patriarchs and me- 
tropolitans caused them to require the assistance of privy- 
councillors or ministers, and their intercourse with the 
government made the services of legates at the Imperial 
court almost indispensable'. 

In the ordinary ministry of the Church', the office of 
deacon remained in theory the same. But the deacons, 
being constantly by the bishop's side as his helpers and 
secretaries, often attempted to set themselves above the 
jiresbyters — a presumption which was checked by the 
decrees of several councils*. The archidiaconus or chief of 
the deacons', in particular, beiame commonly the bishop's 
confidential adviser and representative ; frequently his suc- 
(^essor. The order of deaconesses gradually lost its early 
prominence; which however it retained much longer in the 
East, where the seclusion of women rendered their sorv' 

lortmit, than in the We.st'. The Western Church r 
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■ifffat delegate these functions to inferior ministers. Ho, 
viSi his oouBcil of presbyters, excommunicated offenders 
■d xeadmitted penitents ; without him neither exclusion 
wat reconciliation could take place. He also granted 
ktteis of commendation to members of his flock travelling 
ihroad. 

The Council of Nicaea' laid down, that a bishop must 
be approyed and chosen by the faithful of the city over 
whicii he was to preside, with — in the particular case 
before them — the assent of the bishop of Alexandria. He 
WB8 to be ordained and admitted to his office' by the 
Uabops of the same province, or by three of them at least. 
And this seems to have been generally recognized as the 
rale of the Church, that the whole body of the faithful 
(o Xais) should at least have an opportunity of sajdng 
whether a candidate proposed was worthy or unworthy . 
Even after the election was supposed to have taken place, 
opposition might shew itself When Theodorus of Hera- 
cbsa enthroned Demophilus at Constantinople many of 
those who were present cried out " unworthy ." But not 
imfirequently distinguished men were actually chosen 
faiahops by the acclamation of the people, as Ambrose 
at Mllan^ Martin at Tours^ Eustathius at Antioch^ 
ChxyBostom at Constantinople^ Various customs how- 
erer prevailed locally. In Southern Gaul the bishops 
— presumably the comprovincial bishops — were to choose 
diree, from whom the clergy and people (cives) were to 
dioose one to be the bishop of their city'. In Spain the 
clergy and people of the city were to choose two or three, 
whotie names were to be submitted to the metropolitan 
and bishops of the province, and one chosen by lot*°. 
But in many cases powerful persons, whether bishops or 
others, were able to override rules". The emperors at 



' Synodical Epistle in Theodoret 
//. E. I. 9; p. 32. 
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• CoTic. Arelat, ii. 54 (a.d. 462). 

^^ Cone. Barcinon. ii. 3 (a.d. 699). 

^^ Valentinian III. complains [No- 
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(Juiistiiiitiu(jj)l(.', ia particular, geuerally secured the elec- 
tion of those whom they favoured. 

The sarae principles which regulated the choice of 
bishopa prevailed also in the election of presbyters. To 
apeak geuorally, a bishop could ordain no one without 
consulting his clergy and obtaining the testimony and the 
assent of the lay people of the city'. 

Elections in which the people of a city took so large a 
share were apt to become tumultuary'. In Rome in 
particular, where the city was large and populous and the 
office of bishop unusually important, scenes of great 
violence were often witnessed at an episcopal election. 
The partisans of Symmachus and Laurentius, at the end 
of the fifth century, are said to have contended wth so 
much violence that the streets were strewn with dead, and 
at the synod which was held a few years afterwards under 
Symmachus, it was complained that the laity had the 
election wholly in their own hands, contrary to the ancient 
canons. 

There was in fact a constant danger lest in a popular 
lectiou mere jni>lj-violence .'ihould prevail, and fror 
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lOps wore armour and fought in battle'. Under 
iimstances, territorial lords came to look upon the 
f ecclesiastical benefices in much the same light 

other feudal tenants, and would only enfeoff 
who were agreeable to them". They thus ac- 
t any rate a veto on the nomination of bishops, 
Qost cases prevented all difficulty by themselves 
ng; they even sometimes sold their presenta- 
rEe status of the clergy generally was also ma- 
ihanged by the laws of the Franks. No free man 

taken into the ranks of the clergy without the 
^nse ; the clergy were therefore mainly recruited 
ong the unfree*. The ordinary presbyters there- 
e to be looked upon as an inferior class, and their 
^ere sometimes little regarded even by their 
The power of the bishops was great, and it 
I that persons of some cultivation and refine- 
lould be able to influence the rough warriors 
i rule. A law of Clotaire®, the son of Clovis, gave 
jps a general power of reviewing the decisions of 
yes; and excommunication came to be more 
when it carried with it civil disabilities'. 

the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries the rela- 
e bishop to his presbyters remained in theory 
e same as they had been in the previous period, 
tically they underwent considerable change. The 
ice of bishops increased and that of presbyters 
ed. Yet in some cases the presbyters seem to 
ned in importance. In earlier ages a bishop was 
with the oversight of the faithful in a city ; the 
I congregations in the country districts were cared 
ural bishops with less extensive powers^ Con- 
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gregatioiis were sporadic. But after Constantine the 
whole empire was covered by the ecclesiastical system. 
A bishop became the ecclesiastical ruler of a region, not 
of a city only. Every town or village was included in 
some diocese. Presbyters consequently who held office at 
a distance from the bishop naturally came to discharge, 
as a matter of course, functions — such as preaching and 
the administration of the sacraments — which had once 
been regarded as belonging specially to the bishop. Such 
presbyters appear to have been, at any rate frecjucntly, 
appointed by the bishop*, though no doubt with the 
consent of the local community' ; and in some instances — 
as in that of St Augustine' — ^the local church-people 
chose their candidate, whom they presented to the bishop 
for ordination. Presbyters appointed to the charge of a 
place where there was no bishop were said to rule (regere) 
a Church, and hence, in the West, were called rectors*. 
In the time of Justinian we see the beginning of lay- 
patronage, in a law* which permitted persons who built an 
oratory and maintained a body of clergy, and also their 
heirs, to nominate to the bishop fit clerics to serve the 
chapeL 

It was in this period that the clergj' of a city were 

first brought to live together in one house, under the 

presidency and control of the bishop*. Some bishops, as 

; Eusebius of Vercellae, Ambrose of Milan, Augustin of 

. Hippo, and Martin of Tours, set an example of monastic 

austerity to the clergy who were domiciled with them, and 

I the rules which they gave were imitated by others. Such 

I clergy were forbidden to meddle with secular business'. 

! From the fourth century onward the presb}i;ers who 

had charge of churches were grouped under the presidency 

and general superintendence of arch presbyters, after- 

wanls calle<l in the West rural deans'. The bishops also 

employed poriiKleuta3 or travelling inspectors — presbyters 
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their own immediate authority — ^to take cognizance 
m their behalf of the parochial clercnr. Under these cir- 
annstanoes the chore^pi or ruml bishops-who had 
kendes aometimeB abused their power of ordination — 
keoune superfluous and were abo]iBhed\ 

3. In the period before the recognition of the Church 
bj the State groups of dioceses had already been formed, 
Kid the bishops of certain cities presided over their bre- 
then within a certain district or province, under the name 
of metropolitans'. The political organization of the empire 
Ind natimdly considerable influence on the constitution of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The most remarkable pheno- 
menon in the government of the Church in this period is 
the rise of the great Patriarchates. 

At the time of the Council of Nic8ea it was clear that the 
metropolitans of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, held a su- 

Edor rank among their brethren, and had a kind of ill-de- 
ed jurisdiction over the provinces of several metropolitans. 
The &ther8 of Nicsea recognized the fact that the privi- 
leges of these sees were regulated by customs already re- 
garded as primitive, and these customs they confirmed. 
Alexandria was to have authority over Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis — an authority of the same kinci as that which 
the Soman bishop had over his subject provinces \ In 
like manner their ancient privileges were secTired to An- 
tioch and other super-metropolitan Churchea The empire 



^ Ccfne. Antioeh. c. 10 (841) ; Lao- 
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to the Greek. But the Latin yersion 
of this canon which was produced 
at Chalcedon (actio 16, Hardouin ii. 
638) rans — "Ecclesia Bomona sem- 
per habnit primatum. Teneat an- 
tern et ^gyptus ut episcopus Alexan- 
driffl omniam habeat potestatem, 
qaoniam et Ilomano episoopo hiec 
est consuetudo.** While in the 
version of Kufinus (Hardouin i. 333) 
we have, *'Et ut apud Alcxandriam 
et in urbe Koma votusta connue- 
tudo scrvetur, ut vel ille -ffigypti vel 
hie suburbicariarum ecclesiarum 
solicitudincm gorat." There are 
also several other variations in tlic 
Latin versions of the canon, see 
Hardouin, i. 325. 
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was afterwards divided for the purposes of civil govem- 
inent into four Prefectures, as follows*: 1. The Prefecture 
of the East, subdivided into the dioceses of — the East, con- 
taining fifteen provinces, and having Antioch for its capi- 
tal ; Egypt, containing nine provinces, with Alexandria as 
its capital ; Asia, containing twelve provinces, with Ephesiis 
as its capital; Pontus, consisting of thirteen provinces, 
witli Ca?sarea in Cappadocia as its chief-town ; and Thrace, 
consisting of six provinces, which had its seat of govem- 
i ment first at Heraclea, afterwards at Constantinople. 2. 
The Prefecture of Eastern IHyricum, with Thessalonica for 
its chief-town, subdivided into the dioceses of Macedonia 
\vith seven provinces and Dacia with six. 3. The Prefec- 
ture of Italy, subdivided into the dioceses of Rome, with 
ten " suburbicarian " provinces, and Rome itself for a capi- 
tal ; Italy, with seven provinces and Milan as its capital ; 
Western lUyricum, with seven provinces and Sirmium as 
its capital ; Africa, divided into six provinces, with Car- 
thage as its capital. 4. The Prefecture of the Gauls, again 
divided into the dioceses of — Gaul, which contained seven- 
teen provinces and had Treves for its capital ; Spain, which 
had seven provinces; and Britain, which had five. The 
chief- towns of the two last-mentioned dioceses are uncer- 
tain. The organization of the Church followed in its main 
lines that of the empire. It also had its dioceses and 
l^rovinces, coinciding for the most part with the similarly 
named political divisions. Not only did the same circum- 
stances which marked out a city for political preeminence 
also indicate it as a fit centre of ecclesiastical rule, but it 
was a recognized principle with the Church that the eccle- 
siastical should follow the civil division'. At the head of 



^ On the civU divisions of the 

empire, the principal authorities 

are Zosimus, u. 82, 33, and the No- 

HHa dignitatum (o. a.d. 400) printed 

in GnBvii Thesaunu Antiq. Roman. 

▼n. 1809 fF, and published separately 

bvBMdng (Bonn 1889, 1853) and 

"^^Mlr /Berlin 1876). See also 

'' Maiqnardt, Eandbtich 

^'^^rtkUmert ni. i. 

^^hhoa, u. 816. 

wnents of 



the Eastern Church, see J. M. Ncale, 
Holy Eastern Church, Introd. Bk. i. 
2 Cone. Antioch. (a.d. 341) c. 9; 
Chalcedon. (a.d. 461) cc. 12, 17. 
St Basil, it is true, objected to the 
province of Cappadocia being di- 
vided ecclesiastically simply be- 
cause it was civilly divided (Gre^'. 
Nazianz. Oral, 43, c. 58), bnt this 
seems to have been an exceptional 
case. 
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a diocese was a patriarchs at the head of a province was 
a mfitropolitan' ; the territory of a simple bishop was a 
parish'. Thus the civil diocese of the East was, in mat- 
ten ecclesiastical, under the sway of the patriarch of An- 
tioch ; that of Egypt under that of the patriarch of Alex- 
andria ; and the bishops of the political capitals, Ephesus, 
Gesarea,, and Heraclea, had patriarchal authority over the 
dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace. In the second 
eanon of the oecumenical Council of Constantinople, by 
which the bishops of a " diocese " are forbidden to intrude 
into the territory of their neighbours, it seems to be 
asBiimed that the limits of the political and the ecclesias- 
tical diocese are identical. The same council^ ordained 
that the bishop of Constantinople — which had now super- 
seded Heraclea as the seat of diocesan civil government — 
should have precedence, as bishop of New Rome, next 
after the bishop of Rome. The bishop of Constantinople 
not unnaturally desired an increase of power, as well as 
additional dignity, and his position as bishop of the impe- 
rial city enabled him to gam much of what he aimed at. 
He appears at once to have made himself master of the 
diocese of Thrace, thrusting aside the bishop of Heraclea, 
whose city, on the founding of Constantinople, had ceased 
to be the seat of the imperial government. But, not con- 
tent with this, he set himself to bring under his jurisdic- 
tion the dioceses of Asia and Pontus, which also, helped by 
his position at court, he did in fact make subject to his 
sway. This arrangement still lacked the sanction of the 
Church, when the Council of Chalcedon gave him his op- 
portunity. This council recognized the exclusive right of 
the bishop of Constantinople to consecrate the metropo- 
litans of Thrace, Pontus and Asia, expressly on the ground 



^ A name earlier applied vaguely 
to any bishop (Snioer's Thesaurus^ 
f. ▼. TLoLTpuLpxtV' f^t used in the 
stricter sense at the CoanoU of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381 (Socrates y. 8). 
In Cone* Chalced., o. 9, the prdate 
of a cUooese is called i^apxot. Li 
the acts of the first Coancil of 
Ephesus the patriarchs of Borne 
and Alexandria are several times 
called dffxitwUrKoirou 



* Metropolitans were also called 
f^apxot {Gone, Sardic, c. 6). The 
name metropolitan was not nsed in 
the West, where the bishop of a 
province was called archiepiscopos. 
Patriarchs, metropolitans and other 
bishops alike write themselves iirl- 
ffKowoi. See (e.g.) Hardonin 1. 1423. 

^ vapoiKla. See E. Hatch in 
Diet. Chr. Antiq. s. v. Parish, 

* Canon 3. 



Chap. 15 



A.D. 381 



A.D. 451 
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that aa Constantinople was now the seat of empire it 
should enjoy the same privileges which Rome had eujoyed 
as the seat of empire'. The ouce patriarchal sees of He- 
raclea. Ctesarea and Ephesus thus hecame simply metro- , 
politan, though their occupants had the title of exarch, 
and precedc'iici) before other bishopa of the same diocese. 
The same council ordered" that a bishop or other cleric 
who had a comjilaint against hia own metropolitan should 
briug his case before the enarch of the diocese or before 
the patriarchal throne of the imperial city of Conatanti- 
nople, so that he might, if he chose, ignore his own esarch 
altogether. The see of Constantinople thus hecame the 
oriental counterpart of that of Rome. 

The same council had before it the question of the 
state and dignity of the mother of all Churches, Jerusalem, 
which had been for some time ambiguous and unsatiBfac- 
tary. Jerusalem has associations which have in all a^^ 
secui'ed it the reverence of Christians, yet it was at the 
time we speak of too unimportant a see to secure for ita 
bishop a distinguished position in the Chim;li. It was in 
overshadowed by the political chic;f town of Palestiiio, 
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Rnzded this as an attack upon his long-established rights, 
M a long controversy arose between the two bishops, 
vhich was at last put an end to by a compromise which 
nceiyed the sanction of the Council of Chalcedony This 
pyvided that the patriarch of Antioch should receive 
tuck his provinces of Phcenicia and Arabia, while the 
liishop of Jerusalem should possess patriarchal authority 
Ofer the three provinces of Palestine. He thus became 
ID actual patriarch, though of a small diocese. There 
were then in the Roman empire, after the practical sup- 
pression of the patriarchal rights of the other diocesan 
thrones, five patriarchal sees, those of Rome, Constanti- 

Sle, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. Justinian 
;ed attempted' to give to the see of his native city, 
Achrida, patriarchal authority over the prefecture of lUy- 
ricam; but so artificial an arrangement did not long 
endure. There were however still in Christendom, and 
even in the empire, metropolitans who acknowledged no 
patriarch or exarch over them, claiming to be " autocepha- 
bus" or independent. Such was the metropolitan of 
Salamis or Constantia in Cyprus, who at the Council of 
Ephesus' successfully vindicated the ancient rights of his 
see against the claims of the patriarch of Antioch. And 
even in Italy the authority of the see of Rome was not 
everjrwhere acknowledged. 

A patriarch held, within his own diocese, the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority, and his diocesan synod was the 
highest court of appeal for ecclesiastical business. With- 
out the consent and cooperation of the patriarchs no valid 
(Bcumenical council could be held. But the patriarchal 
system of government, like every other, sufifered from the 
shocks of time. The patriarch of Antioch had, in the first 
bstauce, the most extensive territory, for he claimed 
authority not only over the civil diocese of the East, but 
over the Churches in Persia, Media, Parthia, and India, 
which lay beyond the limits of the empire. But this large 
organization was but loosely knit, and constantly tended 
to dissolution. Palestine, as we have seen, shook itself 
free. In consequence of the Nestorian controversy the 



i 



* Actio 7 (Hardouin ii. 401). 
- Novella 11 and 131. 



3 Actio 7, llurdouin i. 1G17 IT. 



Chap. IX. 



Auto- 
cephalL 



Fate of the 
Patriarch- 
atet. 



Antioch. 
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Persian Church asserted its independence and set up a 
patriarch of its own at Seleucia ; Armenia somewhat later 
determined to have its own Monophysite patriarch, and 
the Syrian Monophyaites chose a schismatical patriarch of 
Antioch. After the conquests of Caliph Omar the great 
see of Antioch sank into insignificance. The region sub- 
ject to the Alexandrian patriarch was much smaller than 
that of Antioch, but it was better compacted. Here too 
however the Monophysite tumult so shook its organization 
that it was no longer able to resist the claims of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. It also fell under the dominion 
of the Saracens — a fate which had already befallen Jeru- 
salem. In the whole East there remained only the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople in a condition to exercise actual 
authority. 

4. According to Rufinus's' version of the sisth canoa 
of the Council of Nicasa, the bishop of Rome had entrusted 
to him the care of the suburbicarian churches. What we 
are to understand by these suburbicarian Churches is by 
no means absolutely clear. Considering however how 
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keepng aloof for the most part from controversies on 
foints of dogma, was therefore comparatively calm and 
anted. Even the Orientals were impressed bv the ma- 
JBitjr of old Rome, and gave great honour to its bishop. 
lb the West, the highest respect was paid to those sees 
which claimed an Apostle as founder, and among these the 
CSmrch of St Peter and St Paul naturally took the highest 
dace. It was, in fact, the one apostolic see of Western 
Emope, and as such received a unique regard. And 
the tendency to regard Rome as an ecclesiastical centre 
ud standard was no doubt increased by the fact that in 
the provincial civil courts of the empire matters not regu- 
kted by local law or custom were decided according to the 
law of the city of Rome^ Doubtful questions about apo- 
stolic doctrine and custom were addressed certainly to 
other distinguished bishops, as Athanasius and Basil*, but 
they came more readily and more constantly to Rome, as 
dreeuly the last appeal in many civil matters. We must 
not suppose however that the Churches of the East were 
ready to accept the sway of Rome, however they might 
respect the great city of the West. When Julius of Rome, 
who refused to concur in the deposition of Athanasius, 
invited him and his opponents to appear by delegates 
before a council of the Western Church, the Orientals as- 
sembled at Antioch declared that he, a foreign bishop, had 
no right to propose himself as judge in the afifairs of the 
Eastern Church ; that every sjniod was free to decide as it 
thought best ; that the mere fact that he was bishop of a 
great city gave him no superiority over other bishops of apo- 
stolic sees ; that his predecessors had never ventured to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the Eastern Church*. But, 
in spite of this rebuff, the disputes about Athanasius, in 
the end, undoubtedly tended to strengthen the position of 
the see of Rome, which sided with the orthodox and victo- 
rious party. The Council of Sardica*, after the secession 



> Digests I. iii. 32. 

* The Epiitola Canonica of 
Unese and other bishops were oc- 
casioned bj such appeals. 

s A summary of their letter is 
gif en bv Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. in. 8. 

« c 3, in Hardouin i. 637. This 



council, after the secession of tlie 
Orientals to Philippopolis, had of 
coarse no claim to be considered 
oecumenical. In the West, how- 
ever, the canons of Sardica came 
to be appended to those of NicsBa, 
and even quoted as Nioene (Maas- 
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Antioch, 
341. 



Sardica, 
344 (?) 
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I of ita Oriental members, gave to bishops who were ag- 
' grieved by a provincial decision leave to appeal to Julius, 
! bishop of Koine, meaning do doubt to give to those who 
j were oppressed by Arian synods a protector in one who 
I was a steady Mend of orthodoxy. But the precedent was 
not forgolteo. A generation later, at the request of a 
' Roman synod presided over by Damasus, the emperor 
I Gratian issued a rescript' jwrmitting in many cases an 
appeal from jirovincial tribunals to the see of Ilome. But 
' the decrees of provincial synods were still regarded as 
I binding. Pope Siricius* himself, when appealed to against 
! the decLsion of a synod at Capua, declared himself incom- 
' petent to entertain a question already decided by compe- 
tent judges ; and Ambrose', speaking of the same matter, 
urged that the decision of a judicial committee nominated 
by the synod was of the same binding Ibrce as that of the 
synod itaelf 

The authority of the Roman see increased from causes 
which are sufficiently obvious to historical enquirers. But 
the greatest of the Roman bishops were far too wise to 
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the privileges of the see were not wholly derived imme- 
&tely from its founder, but were conferred by past ^eue- 
BtioDS out of respect for St Peter's see\ But the bishop 
^ most clearly and emphatically asserted the claims of 
die Roman see to prc-emmence over the whole Church on 
evih was no doubt Leo I., a great man who filled a most 
oitical position with extraordinary firmness and ability. 
Almost every argument by which in later times the autho- 
rity of the see of St Peter was supported is to be found in 
the letters of Leo. If the power to bind and loose was 
eooferred on all the Apostles, it was through St Peter that 
it was transmitted to them'. It was to St Peter that 
power and commandment was given to feed the fiock of 
Christ, and it was in Rome, the place of his burial, that 
the power given to St Peter was in all ages to be found. So 
br was the Roman bishop from receiving dignity from the 
capital of the world, that it was through his presence that 
Rome became what it was. He conferred honour on the 
dty, but the city gave no dignity to him. It was in the 
name of St Peter that he, Leo, presided over the Church ; 
it was as God and St Peter prompted him that he gave 
judgment. He called on the other bishops to help him in 
the care of all the Churches, but the plenitude of power 



1 Zofiimas Epist, 2 ad Epitcopos 
AJrie, c. 1. Some authorities doubt 
the anthenticity of this letter. 

' The ancients generally in- 
terpreted the **rook*' {rirpa) of 
8t Matthew zvi 18 as referring 
to Si Peter's confession (Hilary, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Ghry- 
sofllom, and others); or to Christ 
Himself (Jerome, Angnstin). More 
rarely it was referred to St Peter. 
Origcn {in Matth. torn. xii. c. 10) 
laid down that every disciple of 
Christ was a **rock" — Hrpa vdi 
Xpti^roO fjLoOjjHit — and ridiculed 
the notion that a ** power of the 
heju'* was given to St Peter which 
was not given to the other Aposties. 
Somenrhat similarly St Augustin 
held thai "has daves non homo 
imoB sed unitas accepit ecclesisa" 
{Serm. 295, c 2, D« Sanctis ; compare 
M Evang. Joannit Tract. 124, c. 5). 
Siriflias however asserted that ** per 



Pctrum et apostolatus et episco- 
patus in Christo cepit exordium'' 
{Epist. ad Episc, Afric, in Har- 
douin I. 857); and Innocent (i2«- 
seript, ad Cone. Garthag. in Har- 
douin I. 1025) describes himself as 
following the ApoBtlo '*a quo ipse 
episcopatus et tota auctoritas no- 
minis hujus emersit." The Boman 
legates at the Council of Ephesus in 
431 {actio 3, in Hardouin i. 1477) 
frankly described St Peter as the 
foundation (6 ^e/iAios) of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Leo maintained 
(Epist. 10 [al. 80] ad Episcop. Prov. 
Vienn.) that it was through St Peter 
that the gifts of divine grace were 
conveyed to tlie Church ; and {Epist 
12 [al. 14] ad Ana^iasium, c. 1), that 
the See of St Peter has the same 
authority over the whole Church 
which a metropolitan has over his 
province (compare Epist. 1 [al- 12] 
ad Africafios). 
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Zosimus, 
417. 
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I With tlie proceedings of tlie Itoman bisho 
U 01 tJw ' j'^,\\^ i\^Q Church Ix'caine the heir of the ( 

general crash, the Latin Christians found t 
pel led to drop their smaller differences, t 
the* strongest representative of the old or 
tons, who shook to pieces the imperial s 
into greater prominence the essential unity 
Catholic ana Latin in the empire, and s 
the position of the see of Rome. The ( 
longer by its side one great homogeneoi 
Gothic kings were not inclined to meddle w. 
affairs of the Church. Odoacer' indeed ii 
that no election to the papacy should be h( 
sanction of the civil government ; but Theod 
the ffolden rule — little regarded in after t 
could not exercise sovereignty in matters < 
cause no man can believe upon coercion ; ai 
held that as God permits diversity in religi( 
presumptuous in a king to attempt to enfon 
Ooihs The East-Gothic dominion in Italy \i 

more than one respect advantageous to th< 
kings of the Arian Goths were disposed to 
because they were generally in opposition 
nople ; while at the same time the Catholic 
West honoured them as their rallying-poir 



the 
icy- 
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aiilhority in matters of faith and ditsciplinc over tlio whole 
Church throughout the world. In support of these claimB 
they appealed to imperial edicts and canons of councila 
They were aa anxious aa ever to ground their claims on 
the privileges conferred on St Peter, but they could not 
always avoid an appeal to the civil power. In the dis- 
puted election of Symmachus to the papacy, both he and 
nis rival Laurentius appealed to the Gothic king Theoderie 
at Ravenna, who placed Symmachus on the apostolic 
throne'. But, consistently with his principle, he allowed 
an edict of Odoacer, ordaining that no election to the 
papacy should be held without the concurrence of the 
civil government, to be annulled in a Roman synod*. 
The partizans of Laurentius persisting in their charges 
^[ttinst Symmachus, another synod — -the "Synodus Pal- 
maris " — was held in the following year, which acquitted 
Symmachus, or rather expressed its reluctance to try a 
de facto pope under any circumstances'. Ennodius, the 
official defender of this council, frankly laid down the 
principle that the occupant of the see of Rome could be 
judged hy none but God'. It was probably about this 
time that forgery and interpolation began to be resorted 
to with a view of giving to these claims somo appearance 
of antiquity. The Acts of the supposed Council of Sinu- 
casa , which desired pope Marcelliniis, accused of sacrificing 
tf> idols, to judge himself, as being alone competent in 
^uch a case, are no doubt a forgery; so is the Constitution 
ibuted to Silvester and Constantine*, which declares 
I see above the judgment of any human tri- 
; BD ia the supposed report of the tiial of Siztus III.' 
I treatiat! on the unity of the Church had been 
> Buit the views of the Roman see before the time 
i 11. It was at this time, too, th<-it the Roman 
an to claim the title of " pope"," wliich however 



Haidoiiiii. Cam. i. 317. Hu- 
donin HBjs, Tranklj enonsli, "aup- 
posititiain ceofli^Qt riii nodill." 

* UardoaiD, i. 291. 

' Ibid. 1. 1737. 
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for some generations was also given to the iucuiubi 
other apostoHc sees'. But the popes still admitt© 
they were subject to general councils, nor did they 
jurisdiction over other bishops, unless they were bi 
before them as the highest court of appeal. 

So long aa the Roman see agreed with them ii 
tility to Constantinople, the Gothic kings were will 
allow them a large measure of freedom; but wh( 
popes came to an agreement with the see of Con! 
nople, they became much more suspicious and watcl 
thL'ir movements. John I. having, contrary to th 
ditioiis of his see, paid a visit to Constantinople, wh 
was received witb the utmost distinction, was on his : 
regarded by Theoderic as a traitor, and thrown into j 
where, after languishing for nearly a year, he died*. 
kings also interfered actively in the elections to the p 
and even nominated the person to be elected. The 
nominated Felix III.', and Athalaric issued an 
against bribery in papal and episcopal elections*, 
even so the Gothic dominion was not so perilous 1 
the rcstoi"ation of iioprrial rule which fo' 
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A.D. 670 — 
580. 



The Lorn- 
bards. 
A.D. 568. 



ahops to take part in his consecration \ In many Chap.ix. 
m popes were made to feel the bitterness of de- 
se on the Byzantine court. They were forced into 
or what seemed to be heresy, and on this account 

part of Italy withdrew from their communion. 
)S of Milan and Ravenna were reconciled after a 
^tively short interval, but that of Aquileia was 
ksolute, and it was not until the year 698 that it 
"ed into commimion with Rome. 

dependence of Rome on Byzantium was brought 
Mod by the Lombard invasion. The dominions of 
eek empire in Italy were thenceforth limited to 
Ravenna, and a part of southern Italy. This pro- 
ras governed by exarchs seated at Ravenna; the 
ty of the emperors declined in Rome, and passed 
insensibly to the popes, many of whom were very 
i of sustaining it. The Byzantine sovereigns being 
too weak to defend their distant province, the 
3 had to defend themselves; and at their head 
\ struggle was the pope of Rome, the person of 
i dignity in the city, the natural protector of the 
Lcs against the Arian Lombards, and the greatest 
ner in Italy. For the estates of the see had been 
g since the time when Constantine permitted a.d. 321. 
3, as such, to receive gifts and legacies, and were in 
:th century of great extent". The prelates of that 
pear to have been good landlords, and to have spent 
•evenues freely for the public good. For twenty- 
years, says Gregory the Great*, the popes had lived 

midst of Lombard swords, and all that time their 
5 had been drawn upon for the clergy, the monas- 
the poor; for the wants of the people generally and 
fence against the Lombards. As was natural, the 
ned infinitely in dignity and influence, and became. 



Increased 
authority 
of the 
popes. 



oan, Lat, Christ, i. 432 ff. 

donation of Constantine 
Silvester is now universally 
I to be a fiction. The es- 
ihe Boman see were called, 
I same fashion as those of 
arches, by the name of its 
taint, " patrimonium S. 



Petri." See Zaccaria De Patri- 
rnoniis S, Rom. Eccl. in his Disser- 
tationes de Rebus ad Hist, perti- 
nentibtts, n. 68 ff.; C. H. Sack De 
Patrim. Eccl. Rom. circa Jinem sac, 
VI. in his Dissertationes tres, p. 
26 ff. 

' Epist, V. 21 {Ad Constantinam 
Aug.). 
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mattcis ecclesiastical, less and less dependent on the 
Byavntine court. Under the influence of many causes, 
the see of Rome had risen to a great and unrivalled 
position in the West, and at the end of the sixth century 
the way was prepared for Gregory the Great, with whom 
a new era begins. 

It must not however be supposed that the views of 
the llonian bishops as to the authority of Rome were 
universally accepted even in the West. Many Churches 
had grown up independently of Rome and were abun- 
daiilly conscious of the greatness of their own pa«t. 
Milan, for instance, a great city and the chief town of a 
civil diocese, alwnys maintained a certain attitude of in- 
dependence towards Rome, and the authority of so power- 
ful a prelate as Ambrose contributed greatly to render its 
see practically iMktriarchat. The see of Ravenna, too, 
from the time when Honorlus, fleeing from the Goths, 
made that city his capital, was not disposetl to acknow- 
ledge in Rome a supremacy in ecclesiastical matters 
which it had ceased to possess politically. And in the 
African Church the reluctance to suhmit to Roman die- 
tatinn which had shewed itself in Cyprian's time w.is 
mairitiiin(-d for many generations. In the Pelagian con- 
troversy the Africans firmly opposed Zosimus of Rome, 
who had takt'ii the .'siile of IVIagius. And when tlie same 
Zosimus trii.'ii to compel them to reinstate a deprived 
presbyter, Apiarius, w ho had ajipcalod to Rome, they were 
reluctint t() obijy. In vain he appealed to the canons of 
Sardica, wliicli he ijuoted as Kicene; they rejoined that 
I the canons in question were not Nicene, and adnionislted 
the bishop of Rome to proceed with more moderation md ^ 
equity'. And when bishop Gielestiuus a few years later j ■ 
I again urged the restoration of Apiarius, they moat em- j^ 
phatically repudiated his tvuthovity, 
pain of excommunication, any 
They begged the bLiliop to 
liable that God would gran' 
correct judgment which He rcfii— , -..■ 

course of eventa broke the sfitit ot \.\ie Mcican c 
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Their country was overrun by the Arian Vandals, 
Mi in their distress they were glad to cling to such 
•pport as they could find in Borne. They were not 
IhpoBed to dispute the claims of Leo the Great as they 
kd done those of Zosimus. 

In Gaul too there was a vigorous resistance to the 

jnisdiction of the see of St Peter. The see of Aries, 

vhich was really ancient and claimed to be more ancient 

flian it was, constantly asserted metropolitan rights, which 

lere acknowledged at Rome. One of its most famous 

Itthops, Hilary, felt himself strong enough to resist even 

Leo the Great, and refused to allow a sentence passed by 

Ihnself and his provincial synod to be reviewed at Rome . 

In consequence of this contumacy Leo withdrew, so far as 

in him lay, the metropolitan privileges of Aries*, and 

obtained — for he did not refuse to use the secular power 

when it was on his side — the famous rescript of the 

emperor Valentinian III. giving an emphatic supremacy 

to Rome over all Churches, and enjoining provincial 

fovemors to compel the attendance of bishops who might 

be summoned thither*. Practically, however, these pro- 

eeedings do not seem in the end to have had much effect 

on the position and authority of the see of Aries*. And 

when the Franks came to be rulers in Gaul, the power of 

Ihe popes in that country was much weakened; for the 

bishops were compelled to pay more respect to a liege 

ord close at hand than to an ecclesiastical superior at a 

iistance who could not protect them from him. Similarly 

n Spain, after the conversion of the Gothic king to 

!}atholic Christianity*, the archbishop of Toledo, supported 

>y the civil power, was able to assert a large measure of 

ndependence for his province. The British Church, 

aolated by its position, seems to have had from the first 

\ very loose connexion with Rome *, and after the with- 

irawal of the Roman troops, scarcely any. 

> Honoratns, Vita Hilatii, c. 22 v.c. 6, art. 8; E.G. Perthel, Papst 



Acta SS., 5 May). 

* Leonis EpUt. 10 [al. 89], o. 7. 

* In Leonis Opera, ed. Ballerini, 
^pist. 11. 

* On the controversy between 
Some and Aries, see De Marca, De 
Jonecrdia Sacerd, et Imp, v. 3d; 
JiaUlis Alexander, Hist. Eccl, s«bc. 



Leo*8 Streit mil d. Bischof v, Aries, 
in IUgen*8 Zeitschri/t, 1843, pt. 3; 
J. O. Cazenove in Diet, Chr, Biogr, 
III. 69 ff. 

* See Cone, Tolet, in. Prooe- 
minm. 

• E. Stillingfleet, Ongines Bri- 
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a. Eeclesiaslica) cotiDcilii were already summooed ii 
the previous period', but when the Church was undea 
the protection of the Empire they afistimed a more regulai 
and systeinatic character. There arose a regular gradatiot 
of parochial, provincial, diocesan or patriarchal, aud finallj 
cecumeriical councils. 

In the first place, a bishop aaserabled round him foi 
deliberation on matters of common interest the preshyten 
of his "parochia," the modem diocese. At these councili 
deacons aud laymen also attended, with what powers it it 
not quite certain'. 

Secondly, a metropolitan held councils of all tht 
bishops of his province. The Council of Nicsea enjoined' 
that a provincial council should be held twice every year 
to receive appeals from the judgment of individual bishow 
with regard to excommunications and other matters. I( 
was also a court for the trial of charges against bishops ol 
the province*, though in troubled times it not unfreqiiuntlj 
happened that it was unable to make its authority re- 
spected by influential ofl'endei's, supported perhaps by the 
civil piiwer. 
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by the emperor^ The bishop had always been the con- 
stitutional organ of liis Church in its relations with other 
Churches, and no one could be more truly representative 
of each Church than the man whom his fellow-churchmen 
had chosen to be their head. Others than bishops were, 
however, not unfrequently present, as Athanasius — then a 
deacon — at the first Council of Nicaea. 

And it was scarcely possible that such bodies should 
be called together without at least the assent of the civil 
power. In the time of which we are treating religious 
questions were debated with the most eager animosity. 
The Empire was as keenly excited over the question of 
our Lord's Divinity or the Double Procession of the Holy 
Spirit as England is during a general election which is to 
decide the most momentous political measures. For the 
sake of maintaining the peace of their dominions, it was 
necessary for the emperors to exercise some control over 
the councils which so largely influenced their subjects. 
And as members of the Church they were bound to con- 
sider its welfare. It was, says Eusebius*, as set up by 
God to take the general oversight of the Church that 
Constantine assembled councils of the ministers of God. 
And Constantine himself, addressing a Syrian synod, tells 
them that he had sent Dionysius, a consular, both to care 
for the orderly conduct of the council, and to admonish 
those bishops who were bound to attend that they would 
incur the emperor's highest displeasure if they failed to 
obey his summons. Similarly, at a later date the tribune 
Harcellinus was deputed to regulate and preside over the 
conference between the Catholics and tne Donatists in 
Airica\ The imperial commissioners '* generally had the 
place of honour in the midst before the altar-rails, were 
niBt named in the minutes, took the votes, arranged the 
order of the business, and closed the sessions^" In an 
CBCumenical synod the emperor, either in person or by a 
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representative, took the seat of honour, as Constantine 
himself did at the opening of the Council of Nicaea. And 
this imperial presidency was sometimes more than fonnaL 
The emperor Marcian in person presided with great ap- 
plause over the sixth session of the Council of Chalcedon, 
proposed the questions, and conducted the bu8iness\ It 
was however unusual for an emperor to preside in perstm, 
and it is a matter much controverted who were the actual 
presidents in the earlier General Councils. That certain 
members of the synod were presidents is clear, but by 
whom they were appointed is very doubtful At Chalcedon, 
however, one of the legates of Kome is repeatedly said to 
have presided, and their names stand first among those 
who signed the decrees*. And emperors ratified the decrees 
of the councils which they had called. Constantine com- 
mended the decrees of Niciea to his subjects', and the 
Fathers of Constantinople supplicated Theodosius, as he 
had honoured them by suiulin^ out letters of summons, 
to complete the graciousnoss of his act by giving authority 
to their conclusions*. Athanasius, however, repudiates in 
the strongest terms the notion that the emperors sanc- 
tion added anything to the decrees of a council. " When," 
he asks*, ''did a decision of the Church receive its binding 
force from the emperor ? ' 

The curlier assemblies of the faithful had contented 
themselves with condemning erroneous doctrine ; general 
councils often found themselves compelled to define the 
true. Hilary of Poictiers* looked regretfully back to the 
time when men were content simply to receive the Word 
of God, and lamented the necessity which was laid upon 
his own age of defining the infinite and expressing the 
inexpressible. It is indeed to be feared that in some 
cases the combatants fought somewhat at random. When 
once a partizan spirit was aroused, men were apt to forget 
that the proper object of their contention was truth, and 
not merely victory. 
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It might have been supposed that the conclusions of 
imposing a body as an oecumenical council would have 
made strife to cease. In the end this was no doubt the 
esse; the principal dogmatic statements of the great 
ecmncils have been received into the life of the Church. 
Bat at the time when the councils sat, a defeated and dis- 
appointed party could always find grounds for cavilling at 
^eir decrees, and emperors were invoked, not always 
in vain, to overrule ecclesiastical synods. The defeated 
Arians souoht the help of the Arian Constantius, and 
Athanasius makes that emperor address an assembly of 
bishops at Milan in the words, " What I will, let that be 
taken for a fixed rule. Obey, or ye shall be driven from 
tibe empire." But it was not without indignation that 
men saw the interference of the emperor in the aflfairs of 
the Church. Leontius*, bishop of Tripolis, though an 
Arian, reproached Constantius with deserting his proper 
province, the superintendence of the state and the army, 
to interfere with matters which properly belonged to the 
bishops alone. 

6. While the Church was spreading, growing, and 
organising itself under its new circumstances, the old 
heathenism was declining and withering away. When 
Constantino came into power heathenism still covered the 
empire ; its adherents, however inferior in all that gives 
life to religion, were probably greatly superior in numbers 
to the servants of Ctost. in the time of Justinian it did 
but drag on a feeble existence in some carefully concealed 
den in a great city or among the rude dwellers in some 
mountain fastnesa How was this brought about ? 

It was not by a sudden and violent suppression. The 
emperor Constantine, whatever were his real sentiments 
with regard to religion, proceeded very cautiously with 
regard to paganism. He used his power against it only so 
&r that in the East he converted some almost disused 
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temples into ChriBtiaii churches, and suppressed certain 
worships which — like those of Aphrodite and of some 
Oriental and Egyptian deities— were morally ofi'ensive'. 
To acknowledge himself personally a Christian was one 
thing; to attack the ancient religions of the empire waa 
another. Even on the earliest of hia coins the Christiau 
symbol ^ appears on his helmet as a kind of personal 
badge; but it waa not until the year 323 that the image 
of Mars, the tutelary deity of the Roman armies, and 
the inscription, " Soli invicto comiti," vanished from the 
imperial coinage. In their place appeared allegorical 
figures, with inscriptions such as " Spes publica." " Beata 
tranquillitas," which were not distinctly either pagan or 
Christian'. His new city of Constantinople he endeavoured 
to preserve from the contamination of paganism', though 
even here the old goddess Rhea and the Fortune of Rome 
had shrines'. At the end of his life he is said to have 
formally forbidden idolatry. His son Constantius alludes 
to this in a law of the year 341', and it seems to be con- 
firmed by the words of Eusebius and Theodoret . Still, it 
is remarkable that no such law is to be found in any 
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against paganism \ but Coiistaiis had to act in liis own 
guvernment with cautiou and diseretioii, as ])aga]iism still 
retained a firm hold on the people of the West. Thus he 
forbade' the destruction of lieathen temples outside the 
dty walls, as being often rather adjuncts of public games 
than special supports of paganism. A traveller" who 
Tisited Kome in 347 found there seven vestals still remain- 
ing, and the worship of Jupiter, of the Sun, and of the 
ICoiher of the gods, still carried on. Constantius was less 
fettered, as in his portion of the empire paganism was less 
p o werful ; and when in 350 the death of his brother left 
mm sole emperor he proceeded against heathen super- 
stitions with great rigour. As the edicts hitherto issued 
fiedled to put down heathen practices, in the year 353 he 
forbade^ he told heathenish ceremonies under pain of death 
and confiscation of goods. Prefects who did not enforce 
the law were to be liable to the same punishments. Only 
to Rome and Alexandria it was not applied. The em- 
peror himself saw without emotion the old ceremonies still 
maintained in Rome, and did not interfere with the cus- 
toms which he found there*. But he saw danger to the 
state in the continued existence of paganism, while the 
Christians approved of his measures against it, and urged 
him to further efforts. One effect of the severe laws 
against paganism was, that many persons came into the 
Uhurch who, convinced perhaps of the weakness of the 
heathen deities who endured such insults*, had no very 
solid belief in Christ nor much disposition to practise 
Christian virtues^ And some, perplexed by the ceaseless 
strife of conflicting parties, attempted to frame a religion 
on the ground of the great truths recognised by all. Such 
were the Massalians, or "praying people," described by 
Epiphanius* as gathering together, from the time of Con- 
stantuie, in simple places of prayer, often mere open en- 
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closures, tu worship the oiii; (Jod whom they called the 
All-soverei^'ii'; or agaiu in other places meet iiig at dawn 
aud at Giiniiiet, with abundant kiudling of lights, uttering 
chauts and songs of praise' made by earnest men of their 
own brothcrliuod. These worshippers were found princi- 
pally iji Palestine and PhtL-nicia. A kindred sect existed 
about the same time in L'appadocia, of which wo havu 
somu account in Gregory Naziauzen'i^ funeral sennon' for 
his father, who liad belongeii to it in his youth. Those 
too worshipped only the All-sovereign, the Most High*. 
but in their practiees they seem to have mingled Parsism 
and Judaism. They rejected idols and sacririce, but 
honoured firo and lights; they reverenced the Sabbath, 
and observed the ALosaic prescriptions as to clean and 
unclean meats, while they rejected circumcision. The 
■' Worshippers of Heaven'," who appeared at the end of 
tiie fourth century in Africa, were probably a kindred 
sect. 

The jiagans were now in the condition in which the 
Christians had been a generation or two earlier — they 
were persecuted by th*i eivil government. As was uatuml, 
they attacked the (.'hurch with such weapons as were at 
their cununaniJ. They spoke and wrote against Chris- 
tianity ; what was guod and true in it was, they said, 
borrowed from the old philosophers; what it had of its 
own was superstition. Nay, sacred things were even 
burlesqued in the theatres'. And the disputes among 
Christians about matters which were to the heathen unin- 
telligible did not incline them to look favourably on their 
religion. Heathenism long kept its hold on the schools 
aod on literature. Heatliens taught rhetoric at Athens 
and phSotophjr at Alexandria. The principal orators of 
j|)^faq0 vere still heathens, like Libanius, the teacher of 
John Chrysostom. Neoplatonism sought to rejuveniie 
paganism, to defend it philosophically, to cover itn im- 
Oigral myth"! with a dei-pnt cloak of allegory. In this 
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way uDaiable spirits were sometimes attracted and drawn 
aside'. 

In the latter half of the fourth century the hopes of 
the pagans experienced a sudden revival. Julian^ the 
son of Julius Constantius younger brother of the great 
Constantine, had been brought up as a Christian among 
men whose Christianity was little likely to attract a very 
imaginative boy. It was probably his dreamy tempera- 
ment, as it seemed unlikely to lead him to strive for pre- 
eminence in the empire, which saved him from the watch- 
ftil jealousy of his cousin Constantius, who — Christian as 
he thought himself — had no scruple in removing any one 
who stood in his way. When in early manhood he studied 
at Athens, his fellow-student Gregory of Nazianzus' fore- 
boded the misery which he was destined to bring on the 
Empire ; while the pagan teacher Libanius thought that 
his profession of Christianity hung upon him like an ass's 
skin on a lion. Julian was evidently fascinated by the 
beauty and naturalness of the Greek classical literature 
much as many Italian princes of the Renascence were, but 
we must not suppose that he adopted the myths and 
opinions of popular paganism. This was hardly possible 
in that age ana with his training. It was with paganism 
as it appeared in the allegories of the Neoplatonists, and 
in the mysteries which were the delight of the initiated, 
that he was in love; a paganism which gave its main 
worship to one supreme deity, and regard^ the gods of 
the Pantheon as mere personifications of his varied attri- 
butea The Christianity of the house of Constantine re- 
pelled him, as indeed it could scarcely fail to do. 

Sent, still young and inexperienced, to preside in Gaul, 
then torn by intestine divisions and harassed by the 
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TeutoQic tribes on the frontier, iu fuur years he pacified 
the country and secured it for the time from external 
iiivrusion'. His success, while it endeared him to the 
1 l>m\iiLci;ils and the army, excited the jealousy of hia 
. r<.!i<iii ihi.- i.'tuperor, and, to save his own life, he was 
; r.itiijK'll.d to load his army against that of Constaiitiua. 
'Ilir Tii:i-1oi-ship of the empire hung in doubt, when Con- 
-hin(li)^ loll Rick and died in the neighbourhood of Tarsus. 
.)iiliiiri. iho next heir, was generally accepted as his Buc- 
rr>soi . MTui iti December of the same year made his entry 
into Uotistantinople'. 

As rulor of the Roman world Julian could not but give 
effect to the convictions which had mastered him. Even 
on his march through Illyria against hia cousin he had 
caused the toinples of the national deities to be opened and 
their woi>-liip rosuraed. i'airly on the throne, he pro- 
claimed general freedom of worship, and exhorted every 
one frankly to confess the faith that was in him, and to 
live in accordance with it'. But with all his professed 
rogard for religious equality, he looked upon himself 
, n-^ chosen by the gnds to restore the old rellgjona in the 
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Ohristaanity had not yet produced a philosophic literature 

of its own, he was aware that his edict, if carried into 

effect, would sepsjrate the rising generation of Christians 

from the highest culture of their time. He had a great 

oontexopt for much that he saw in the Christianity of his 

time» but he had not lived in the midst of it without find- 

mg something in it which was lacking in heathendom. 

He was conscious of a moral and spiritual power in the 

leligion of Christ which he would fain have transferred to 

paganism. He recommended in the strongest terms to 

his pagan subjects brotherly love and mutual helpfulness ; 

the priests of his religion, in particular, he exhorted to 

lead pure and beneficent lives'; but he rejected with scorn 

the " Gralilajan " who was the source of the virtues which 

he admired. 

The effect, however, of Julian's proceedings was pro- 
bably much less than he had expected. The pagans doubt- 
less walked with a prouder step, and it is to be feared that 
some professing Christians joined the religion of the court. 
The nerce dissensions among Christians no doubt en- 
couraged their enemies to hope that the time of their 
dissolution was at hand. But in fact the restoration of 
paganism made little progress. Julian himself complained 
that few offered sacrifice, and those only to please him ; 
there was no love for the old gods. And in truth the 
emperor's own personality did not give dignity and im- 
pressiveness to his religion. He was no pagan of the old 
type, vigorous and healthy in mind and body. He was 
rather an ascetic professor, careless about his dress and his 
person, and with an odd manner which suggested nervous 
disorder*. But what he might have effected in a long 
leign must remain imknown. In the midst of his reforms 
he marched against the Persians, carrying on a war which 
Constantius had bequeathed to him, and fell in battle 
bravely fighting and encouraging his hard-pressed troops, 
when ne had reigned little more than a year and a half. 
With him fell the hopes of a pagan revival. The Galilsean 
had indeed conquered. Well had the banished Athanasius 
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prophesied of Juli^u, that he would pass away tike a 
cloud. 

A kind of awe fell upon the army at the death of 
Julian. None of the pagan generals were willing lo 
enccecd him, and the army chose Jovian, a Paunoniau, who 
was so zealous a Christian that his religion had brought 
him into discredit with the l^te emperor. He however 
died before he reached Const antiuople, and another 
Paiinonian, Valcntinian, was chosen by the soldiery to 
succeed him. He, with their assent, shared the irojterial 
dignity with his brother Valens, to whom he entrusted the 
command of the Eastern portion of the empire, while he 
himself took charge of the West. Valentinian was too 
much occupied with the wars and troubles of his tinoe to 
interfere much with the affairs of religion, but Valens, a 
decided Arian,was guilty of great cruelty towards those vh<x 
opposed him. Valentinian was succeeded in the Empire (^^^ 
the West bv his two sons, Gratian and Valentinian II. ">\ 
latter a child of four years old. The real control rested > 
course with the former, who after the death of Val._\ 
assoL^ated with himself the Spaniard Theodosius, a wfiON.^ 
fellow-countryman of Trajan, as Emperor of the ^v^^ 
Gratian was under the inHuence of the greatest pr(i\ ^^ 
the West, Ambrose of Milan'. First of the Rony^^y^^* 
pcrors, he renounced the dignity of Pontifez M.^^^ 
and withdrew from the Vestal virgins, on whotn ^^s,; 
existence of the city was thought to depend, the -w^^ 
and the endowments which the ChiiBtian ^t&.'y^ 
hitherto respected'. After Gmtian's de^illi, "V^ 
caused the alUir of Victory to be leniovtj^ 
vestibule of the Hcimte-house at Rome. TV 
altar, with its statua of the wir^ed Vic 
placed there by Augn.<tltu. uxd before \\, % 
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Tenerated, and associated with so long a line of successes, 
could not fail to rouse the deepest emotion in the ad- 
herents of the old faith. These had a worthy representa- 
tive in the consular Symmachus, the prefect of the city, 
who addressed the emperor in words which are not without 
a certain pathos, begging him earnestly to leave to the 
senate-house its chief ornament, to permit senators who 
had now grown old to hand on to tneir descendants the 
emblem of good fortune which had been committed to 
them in their youth, to leave undisturbed the form of 
worship under which they had driven Hannibal from their 
walls and, in victory after victory, subdued the world. 
The humility of Symmachus's appeal shews the great 
change which had come over the great city; the once 
dominant and arrogant heathenism pleads for the toleration 
of a single observance. It pleaded in vain. Ambrose 
insisted that the Christian faith forbade the restoration of 
the altar, and the emperor decided that what the Christian 
&ith required should be done*. 

Theodosius L, one of the greatest rulers of the de- 
clining empire, did much to complete the work which was 
begun- under Constantino. When he, after the death of 
Valentinian IL, became sole ruler of the empire, he for- 
bade in the most emphatic terms all sorts and conditions 
of men to oflfer sacrifice to senseless idols, or even to 
practise private worship before the domestic shrines. To 
pour a libation of wine to the tutelary genius or to hang a 
garland before the penates was made criminal', though 
neathen worship still lingered in Rome' and Alexandria. 
But the zeal of Christian mobs had outrun the legislation 
of the emperors. Already many temples had been de- 
stroyed*. Some few were turned into churches, but gene- 
rally Christians had too great a horror of spots once dedi- 
cated to the worship of demons to permit such a trans- 
formation. The statues of the deities were broken to 
fragmenta In vain Libanius pleaded with his country- 
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men to spare the temples as monuments of art and orna- 
ments of the towns ; the destruction went on. St Martin 
of Tours was especially active in promoting the destruction 
of temples in his neighbourhood, not without vigorous 
opposition from the inhabitants ^ And the African bishops 
in the year 309 * supplicated the emperors to remove the 
remains of idolatry from Africa, and to destroy at any rate 
those temples which, being in remote places, served no 
purpose of ornament. But the emperor Honorius, dread- 
ing perhaps the wrath of the pagans, who were still 
numerous and attributed every public misfortune to the 
neglect of the ancient deities, tried to restrain the zeal of 
the Christians, and put forth two edicts^ to the effect 
that popular festivals were not to be interfered with, and 
that temples which had been cleared of superstitious ob- 
jects were not to be destroyed. The Goths, however, 
under Alaric, who had none of the old Roman respect for 
antiquity, destroyed ruthlessly. It was when Arcadius was 
emperor that the Vandal Stilicho caused the Sibylline 
books to be burned ; the Rome of the Sibyl was indue<l 
near its end. 

As was natural, heathendom lingered longest among 
the country folk (pagani) of remote districts, slow to 
receive new ideas, au«i so the word " pixganus came to be 
equivalent to heabhen*." But it was not only among 
unlettered labourers that Christianity was slow to find 
admission ; many old families prided themselves on be- 
longing still to their ancestral religion. In the last agony 
of the Western Empire, when Alaric was before the walls 
of Rome, the pigans in the senate detcnnined to sacrifice 
on the Capitol and in other temples' — a proceeding con- 
nived at, Siiys a pagan historian®, by Pope Innocent him- 
self And many of the philosophic class clung to the new 
paganism, or at any rate refused Christianity. One of the 
most famous of these was Hypatia, daughter of the philo- 
sopher Theon. This lady was a distinguished teacher of 
the Neoplatonic school at Alexandria, and was thought to 
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have great influence with Orestes, the prefect of the city, 
who was not on good terras with C}Til, the bishop. What- 
ever may have been the immediate cause, she was seized 
one day by a rabble of Christians, and dragged from her 
carriage into a neighbouring church, where she was killed 
with potsherds, and her body, torn limb from limb, carried 
out and burnt. This deed, says Socrates*, a Christian 
witness, brought grievous shame on C3nril and the Church 
in Alexandria, where all men respected the talent and the 
modesty of Hypatia. 

Until the reign of Justinian nothing was added to the 
laws against paganism. Sacrifice remained forbidden, aud 
dther ceased altogether, or was celebrated in secrecy and 
sUence. Pagan celebrations were no longer public and 
national, but the mysteries of adepts. In Rome itself, 
however, heathen practices long retained a kind of pub- 
licity. Even in the middle of the fifth century Salvian* 
complained that the sacred fowls were still kept by the 
consuls, and au&^ries still sought from the flight of birds. 
And at a yet later date the festival of the Lupercalia, 
perhaps as old as the city itself, and intended as a puri- 
fication of the primitive settlement on the Palatine, was 
still celebrated, and was thought to give fertility to the 
land, to its flocks, its herds, and its human inhabitants. 
Pope Gelasius issued a decree'' against it. The Romans 
dreaded the curse of infertility if the usual propitiations 
were unperformed, but the bishop was resolute, and 
threatened to excommunicate the whole city if his decree 
was disobeyed. The rude festival came to an end, and it 
has sometimes been supposed that the Christian feast of 
the Purification, held in the same month, was designed to 
take its place*. Justinian resolved to put an end to what- 
ever remained of heathenism. For this purpose he sought 
to crush the non-Christian philosophy which nourished 
pagan modes of thought. He closed the philosophic 
schools of Athens*, which had been for centuries a kind of 
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university. Many of the philosophers took refuge 
the more tolorant away of the Persian king', who, 
he was able to make terms with the emperor, stipi 
that they should be allowed to return to their own co 
The schools however remained closed. But Justinia 
not satisfied with forbidding pagan observances; he oi 
that his subjects should be baptized', on pain of coi 
tion and exile — a violation of the rights of const 
which had hitherto been unknown. The patrician PI 
sought duath itself rather than submit to the Chi 
rite"^ — -one of tho few martyrs of paganism, if a s' 
may bear that name. 

From this time there was in the Empire but 
open and avowed paganism, whether in Ea.st or 
An important part of the Empire- however, incl 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Hellas, and the Peloponnesui 
Moou after Justinian's time overrun by a swarm o: 
vonic tribes, who introduced their own form of pag, 
and maintained it until the ninth century. Ani 
Mainotes in Peloponnesus, secure in their mountaii 
Ttv. continued to worship Poseidon and Aph 
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It consists of twenty- two books. In the first five he sought 
to refute those who asserted that temporal prosperity de- 
pended on the due payment of worship to the many gods 
of the Gentiles; in the next five, those who, admitting 
that no form of religion could avert the misfortunes which 
were the lot of humanity, contended that polytheism was 
necessary to secure happiness in the world to come. In 
the remaining books he passes from refuting his adver- 
saries to developing the positive side of his faith in God's 
government of the world. In the first four books of this 
second part he describes the rise of the two kingdoms, the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of this world ; in the 
next four their spread and progress ; in the last four, the 
purposes which they severally subserve. The heathen, he 
indignantly observes, far jfrom complaining of Cliristianity, 
ought to be grateful to it for the protection which it had 
given them. When, in the whole history of the pagan 
world, had it been heard that the victors had spared the van- 
quished for the sake of the gods of the vanquished ? But 
in the sack of Rome the Christian shrines had been found 
a safe refuge from the Gothic soldiery. They were not to 
think that a catastrophe such as the fall of Rome was to 
be regarded with despair ; it was but the passage firom the 
old order to the new, the painful birth of a better age*. 
The same God who had caused the Romans, still pagan, to 
rise to such a height of empire, could under the yoke of 
Christ give them a better kingdom^ And Orosius', who, 
at Augustin's instigation wrote a sketch of the history of 
the world with the intention of vindicating the ways of 
Grod to man, saw even more clearly than his master that 
the barbarians were beginning a new era, and that future 
generations would look back to rude warriors of that day 
as kings and founders of kingdoms. Salvian^ saw the 
manifest judgment of God in the success of the Teutonic 
tribes. They increase, he said, day by day, we decrease ; 
they are lifted up, we are cast down ; they flourish, we are 
withered. And he found a reason for this superiority in 
the greater social purity of the Goths and Vandals. What 
hope, he exclaims, can there be for the Roman state when 
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the barbiii-iaiia are niore chaste and pure than the Romana ? 
Nay rather, when there is chastity among the harbarians 
and none among ourselves. Such were some of the 
thoughts called forth by the fall of heathendom and of the 
great heathen city which had boeu enabled for so long a 
time to rule the nations. Faithful soula saw in the 
calamities which then fell upon the earth at once the 
punishment of sin and the hope uf better things to come. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Theology and Theologians. 

1. The fourth century, which gave to the Church 
power and dignity, brought also a great accession of 
literary activity. In the Greek Church especially the ex- 
position of Scripture was steadily prosecuted and Christian 
eloquence largely developed. General culture still remained 
Clascal. If some of the Christian writers had their genius 
nursed in the solitude of the desert, many shared m the 
highest education of their time. The school of Athens still 
flourished. There were to be found philosophers who were 
ready to initiate disciples into the mysteries of Neopla- 
tonism, sophists who taught the dialectic art, grammarians 
who expounded the great writers who were the glory of 
ancient Greece. There some of those who were afterwards 
to adorn Greek theology studied under the guidance of 
the most illustrious teachers of paganism. But the 
general feeling towards the great pagans was in this age 
very diflferent from that which had animated Clement of 
Alexandria and the early apologists. These sought in the 
ancient documents of heathendom for traces of the work- 
ing of the ever-present Word; the Christian writers of the 
second period, while many of them were fully conscious of 
the intellectual greatness and the perfect form of the 
Greek and Latin models, were yet torn with scruples if 
they gave to them an eager and admiring study, tferome 
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was filled with horror and remorse for the ardent study 
aTid admiration which he had given to Cicero ; Aiigustin 
deplored the "wine of error" which was given to the 
young Christian to drink in the choice words of the 
ancient writers'. Such men were conscious that a spirit 
which was not that of Christ underlay the beauty o! the 
old world. 

But in spite of this feeling, we are conscious that 
Christian literature shines with the evening-glow of clas- 
sical culture up to about the middle of the tifth century. 
The Council of Chalcedon seems to mark an epoch. The 
long dogmatic controversies, though they caused much 
writing, were not favourable to the quiet cidtivation from 
which the best literature prooeeds. As is natural, there 
is found a correspondence between the general culture of 
any period and its theology, for theology arises from the 
application of the intellect to revealed truth. Christian 
truth came into contact with philosophy both as a friend 
and as an enemy; in both characters it received an influ- 
ence. And when Greek philosophy came to an end, all 
the vigour and originality of Christian theology came to an 
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l)L■^i^k■l■ius uf ViuiiiiL' tor li;iviii'^ Vfiiliii\'(l lo icctiire on 
some of tlie classical writers ^ The story told by John of 
Salisbury', that he burned the ancient treasures of the 
Palatine library, is perhaps not worthy of belief. It was 
a highly significant sign that original literature and frank 
discussion had ceased when pope Hormisdas — if it was he 
— put forth a list of books* which the faithful were not 

Eermitted to read. Most of these are however really j 
eretical or falsely attributed to the persons whose name 
they bear. 

We find everywhere the two great principles of human 
nature in perpetual conflict. On the one hand, respect 
for authority, dread of change, desire to maintain the state 
of things in which each man finds himself. On the other, 
more reliance on the powers which God has given to man, 
more hopefulness, more readiness to leave the things 
which are behind and to press forward to those which are 
before. To speak generally, we may say that the Latin 
Church took the conservative side, the Greek that of free 
discussion and enquiry. But this description is by no 
means complete and exhaustive. The Churches were 
separated by no impassable barrier; much respect for 
authority was found in the East, and some free enquiry 
in the West. 

2. The great representative in the East of the freer 
tone in matters of dogma and exegesis was the School of 
Antioch*. It owes its origin, no doubt, to the impulse 
given by Origen to theology, but it ran an independent 
course. Instead of the Origenistic allegorizing of the 
Bible, in the School of Antioch the leading men insisted 
on the necessity of grammatical and historical exposition*. 
Not that they rejected type and allegory, but that they 
insisted that all edifying exegesis must be founded on an 
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accurate understanding of the words of Scripture in their 
literal and historical sense, which the allegorists pure and 
simple altogether disregarded. " The authority of Christ 
Himself and of His Apostles encourages us to search for a 
deep and spiritual meaning under the ordinary words of 
Scripture, which however cannot be gained by any arbi- 
trary allegorizing, but only by following out patiently the 
course of God s dealings with man V This was the prin- 
ciple of the Antiochenes. They looked to reason rather 
than to authority to explain and develope dogma, taking 
their stand on Scripture. They were anxious that the 
human element in the Lord Himself, in His Word, and in 
His Church, should receive the consideration which it 
sometimes seemed in danger of losing. In this eflfort it is 
not to be denied that some of them took too little account 
of the divine element, and failed to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ as Incarnate Saviour and 
Redeemer. The influence of this school was great in the 
East during the fourth and fifth centuries, and when it 
grew weak in its early home the Antiochene Cassian 
planted an offshoot in Gaul. 

A very noteworthy figure in the School of Antiooh is 
Eusebius, bishop of Emesa, of whom Jerome * wrote that 
his elegant and forcible style caused him to be much 
studied by those who wished to distinguish themselves in 
popular oratory. In the fragments which remain of his 
numerous works Eusebius appears as a representative of 
those who thought that much of the theological dissension 
of his time arose from the morbid desire to know more 
than Scripture had revealed. "Confess," he says, "that 
which is written of the Father and the Son, and do not 
require that which is not written." " If a dogma is not in 
Scripture let it not be taught ; if it is in Scripture, let it 
not be extinguished I" His desire to avoid adding to Scrip- 
ture propositions of man's device seems to have perplexed 
his contemporaries, for while Jerome* describes him as a 
ringleader of the iVrians, Socrates* and Sozomen* agree 
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in saying that he was suspected of holding Sabellian 
opmions. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem^, lived through the greater 
put of the eventful fourth century. Once suspected of 
heretical opinions, he was persecuted by the Arian emperor 
Talens for his adherence to orthodoxy, and was among 
those who sat at the Council of Constantinople in 381. 
The Catechetical Lectures which he delivered while still a 
presbyter in Jerusalem, the first part of the series to those 
who were preparing for baptism, the latter part to the 
newly baptized, are a most valuable record both of the 
iDstniction which it was thought necessary to give to those 
who came to be baptized, and of the state of the liturgy of 
Jerusalem at the time when they were delivered. 

But the most flourishing period of the Antiochene 
School begins with Eusebius's pupil Diodorus', who in the 
year 378 was consecrated by Meletius to the see of Tarsus'. 
He wrote commentaries on many of the books of the Old 
Testament, giving his principal attention to the actual 
words of Scripture and disregarding allegory in his desire 
to reach the true historical sense of the text*. He seems 
however to have fully recognised the divine element in the 
t}'pical events of the sacred history. He was an energetic 
defender of the orthodox faith against the Arians, and 
taught John Chrysostom his principles of Scripture inter- 
pretation. 

John*, sometimes called from his see John of Constan- 
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tinople, and afterwarda, from his splendid eloquence, John 
of the Golden Mouth, Chrysostomos, was bom about the 
year 347 nt Autioch, of distinguished family both on hia 
father's and his mother's side. His father died while the 
I son was yet a child, and the young widow AntfauBa, devotiug 
herself to the education of her son, implanted in his in&nt 
mind the seeds of that earnest piety which he never lost 
Hia early training under the pagan rhetorician Libanius, 
who regretted that the Christiana had stolen his most pro- 
mising pupil', in no way injured his faith in Christ. After 
he had for a short time practised as an advocate with so 
much success that the highest offices seemed open to him, 
he withdrew from the turmoil of a worldly life, and de- 
voted himself to reading and meditating on Holy Scripture. 
Meletius, bishop of Antioch, seeing how highly gifted he 
was, instructed him in the great Christian verities, bap- 
tized him, and ordained him to the office of reader. When 
in the troublous year 370 Meletius and several of the 
neighbouring bishops were deposed, it was hoped that 
John would be induced to fill one of the vacant sees. He 
however avoided thr unquiet dignity which he induced his 
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L'ccii overthrown. Fur buvt.'ral yfars lie couliimed to use 
his great influence in Antioch against sects and heresies 
and against the pagan frivolity and luxury which were 
oonrapting the Christian Church. 

In the year 397 this career came to an end. The 
emperor Arcadius chose him, very much against his own 
wish, to be patriarch of Constantinople in succession to 
Nectarius^ and he received consecration as bishop from 
Theophilus of Alexandria, who was afterwards to over- 
throw him. As in his high position he spared neither 
heresy nor corruption in high places, and endeavoured 
strenuously to introduce a higher standard of life and work 
among the bishops and clergy, there were soon many 
powerful persons who desired the removal of this new 
John Baptist. These made common cause with the em- 
press Eudoxia, who had herself been greatly offended by 
the fireedom of John's preaching against licentiousness of 
life. Theophilus of Alexandria, who had himself been 
gammoned to Constantinople to answer before the patri- 
arch and the council of his diocese to grave charges, was 
ready enough to prefer counter-charges against John. A 
synod summoned at The Oak, a suburb of Chalcedon, at 
which Theophilus, supported by the empress, himself 
presided, deposed the good patriarch in his absence, — 
for he steadily refused to acknowledge its authority. The 
emperor Arcadius, requested by the synod and influenced 
by nis wife at all costs to remove him from his see, caused 
hun in the dusk of a September evening to be conducted 
to the coast of Bithynia. Thereupon there arose in the 
city, where the people generally had been deeply im- 
pressed by the holiness and beneficence of their bishop, 
so fierce a tumult that the terrified emperor ordered his 
recall. With the most enthusiastic expressions of joy he 
was escorted back to the church from which he had been 
expelled. The hostility of the empress however knew no 
remission, and the good bishop who reproved her was 
again banished, first to Nicaea, then to Cucusus in the 
bleak district of the Taurus range. Even from this 
remote spot his influence was felt, and the emperor 
ordered his removal to Pityus on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea. He died however under brutal treatment, on 
his journey thither. 
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In this great teacher we see the moBt eager zeiJ for 
perfect simplicity and even rigour of life united with the 
most tender love for the souls of men. With all his 
championship of orthodoxy in belief, with all his devotion 
to monastic austerity, he still preached Christian love and 
bL'neficence as the most excellent gifts; and his practice 
corresponded to his preaching. But his greatest legacj- 
to the Church is found in the sermons and homiliea, in 
which he expounded a large part both of the Old and 
the New Testament. In this exegetic work, uniting as he 
docs simple and natural explanation of the text with 
earnest and eloquent application of it to the circumstances 
of hia hearers, he is the flower of the great School of 
Antioch. Few nobler names are found in the Church's 
roll of saints than that of John Chrysostom. 

Perhaps the most remarkable product of the Antio- 
chene school of Scriptural interpretation was Theodore', a 
presbyter of Antioch who became bishop of Mopsuestia in 
Cilicia. He was a steady opponent of the allegorical 
method of interpreting Scripture, and perhaps carried the 
hi.stvirical and critical spirit to excess. He anticipated, in 
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after his death the fifth General Council, under the influ- 
ence of Justinian, condemned his works. It was perhaps 
the Btir which followed this condemnation which caused 
some of his works to be translated into Latin and circulated 
in the West, where they had hitherto been almost un- 
known. 

To the Antiochene School belongs also Theodoret^. 
Bom at Antioch, firom his cradle devoted to a life of 
religion, and visited frequently by pious monks, it is not 
wonderful that when he became a man he entered a 
monastery, from which he reluctantly withdrew on being 
chosen bishop of Cjnrus or Cyrrhus in the Euphratensis, 
a wide-spread diocese contaitiing many churches, and 
abounding in heresies of various kinds which the good 
bishop endeavoured to combat. In his interpretation of 
Scripture he is a disciple of Theodore, but without the 
occasional extravagance of his master. '' For appreciation, 
terseness of expression, and good sense, [his commentaries 
on St Paul] are perhaps unsurpassed;... but they have 
little claim to originality, and he who has read Chrysostom 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything in 
Theodoret which he has not seen before... He professes 
nothing more than to gather his stores from the blessed 
fiEtthers^" In controversy and in history he is as remark- 
able as in exegesis. He presents himself to us in his 
works and in the accounts of his contemporaries as "a 
great and holy bishop, an accomplished man of letters, an 
acute and accurate scientific theologian, a sound and 
skilfril controversialist,... a church historian learned and 
generally impartial ; an eloquent and persuasive preacher, 
almost rivalling in his celebrity and his power over his 
hearers his great fellow-townsman John Chrysostom'." 
He has "a place of his own in the literature of the first 
centuries, and a place in which he has no rival V We 
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I " feel towards him aa we can hardly feel towards any of 
I his contemporaries in East or West'," 
j 3. While in Western Syria the Greek language and 
j Greek culture prevailed, in ESistern Syria the native tongue 
was the language of theology, which there took oriental 
I forms of thought and style. Here arose a divinity decked 
with florid poetical imagery, exhorting men to a holy 
' and ascetic life, and often tinged with mysticism. It 
j resembled the West-Syrian School in favouring an exe- 
I gesis which took account of the exact and literal sense of 
the words of Scripture, though in dogmatic prepossessiooB 
it came nearer to the later Alexandrian schooL The 
principal seats of this school were Nisibis and Edessa. 

James, bishop of Nisibis*, though a Syrian and living 
on the confines of the Empire, took an eager interest in the 
dogmatic controversies of hie time, defending the orthodox 
cause in many writings. His works have perishod, but hia 
I influence lived in hia pupil Ephraem', also a Syrian. This 
I distinguished " prophet of the Syrians " was bom probably 
at Nisibis, but when Nisibis fell into the hands of the 
Persians removed to Edesssi, near which city he lived an 



Tlieo Jogy a n d TJi eolofi i<iu ?. 



Beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire, in the king- 
dom of Persia, seems to have existed in the fourth century 
a Christianity almost untouched by the dogmatic storms 
which agitated the Greek Church, of which the most 
remarkable representative is the Persian sage Aphrahat 
(Aphraates^), who was bishop of Mar Mattai near Mosul 
His homilies or tracts shew that he was influenced by 
Jewish methods of exposition, though he blames the Jews 
for their legalism, their national exclusiveness, and their 
refusal to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. He appears 
to have made use of Tatian's Diatessaron^ and to have been 
to some extent influenced by his views. In his confession 
of faith* he seems to have derived nothing from the current 
formularies of his time, but to have drawn his views of our 
Lord's Divinity direct from Scripture itself. 

A conspicuous leader of the West-Syrian party was 
Ibas', bishop of Edessa, where he had previously taught 
theology, and where he had great influence. He was an 
aident admirer of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose works he 
translated into Syriac and constantly recommended As 
waa natural, he did not escape the suspicion of heresy 
-which fell upon Theodore, and his postumous fame is in 
fiwt due quite as much to the controversy which arose 
about him as to his own merits, for there is nothing to 
indicate that he was a man of original genius. 

Procopius of Gaza* heads the long series of those 
useful commentators who are simply compilers, putting 
together the thoughts of those who have gone before them 
without venturing on originality. He wrote in a neat and 
concise style commentanes on most of the books of the 
Old Testament. 



1 W. Wright, The Homilies of 
Aphraates (London, 1869), and 
CataL of Syr. MSS. in Brit. Mus. 
n. 401; Sasse, Proleg. in Aphr. 
Serm. ^pz., 1879); J. Forget, De 
Vita et Scriptis Aphr. (Louvain, 

1882) ; G. Bert, tJbersetzung etc. in 
Qebhardt u. Hamack's Texte u. 
VfUertuehungen ni. 3 and 4; W. 
H5ller, Kirehengeschichte i. 4i7. 

* Horn. I. 15. 

' Many partionlars of Ibas's 
Life are found in the Defensio 



Trium Capit. by Facundns of Her- 
mione. Ibas's famous letter to 
Maris is quoted in the Acta of the 
Second Council of Constantinople. 
CoUat. 6 (Hardouin iii. 140).— W. 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 426 ; Assemani, 
Biblioth. Orient, i. 199 fif. and ni. 
Ixx. flf. ; E. Vcnables in Diet. Ckr. 
Biogr. in. 192. 

* Photius, Codices 160, 206; W. 
Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 504 ; L. Diestel, 
Gesch. d. Alten Test. 125. 
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A nutable ofF-ahoot of the Syrian School was Ji 
an African, who held high office in the imperial pi 
Constantinople. He, at the urgent request of Pr 
of Adrumetum, who visited Cons tan tinopte in cons* 
of some of the disputes of the sixth century, wrote 
whivh, under the title of " Instituta regularia 
Legis," is in fact an " Introduction " to Holy Sc 
founded on one by Paul, a Persian trained at Nisib 
have in this work a reflexion of the views of Thee 
Mopsuestia as to the relative value of the books ^ 
Scripture. Primasius' himself also published coi 
on St Paul's Epistles and on the Apocalypse, draw 
the works of earlier expositors. 

4. The old characteristics of Alexandria, the ^ 
dria of Clement and Origeu, were the eager pui 
ienming, the application of pagan culture and phi 
to the discussion of the Christian faith, and the alli 
interpretation of Scripture. And these characi 
were still found in many of the prominent Alexa 
of a subsequent period. This school of thought I 
gradually died out in the course of the fourth centi 
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jsed his youth ; there he listened to the expositions 
potheus* ; there he revelled with the delight of a book- 
in the splendid library of the rich presbyter Pam- 
\\ So conscious was he of his obligations to this 
icent friend that he chose to be distinguished as 
philus's Eusebius;" what he was, Pamphilus had 
him. He saw in the persecution under Diocletian 
[lurches levelled with the ground, the Holy Books 
itted to the flames, the clergy hunted hither and 
T amid the jeers and insults of the mob*. Pam- 
\ himself died a martyr's death. Eusebius in later 
waa accused of having escaped death by sacrificing*. 

seems however to be no evidence of this, and in 
erce disputes of the fourth century any testimony 

existed would certainly have been produced. It 
robably not long after the restoration of peace to the 
jh that Eusebius was chosen bishop of Csesarea, and 
kt oflBce — though an effort was made to translate him 
lore important see — he died. 

b the Council of Nicaea he played a prominent part. 
«ming and ability no doubt entitled him to distinc- 
but the position which he held was probably due 
' to his intimacy with the emperor than to his own 
snt qualities. "He was the clerk of the imperial 
I he was the interpreter, the chaplain, the confessor 
istantine*." Nor do these cordial relations with his 
^^ friend appear to have suffered any interruption. 
■* in fact that union of pliancy and ability which 
'^ to become the confidant of a great man who on 
^^te needed informing and guiding. 
'bias's relations with the emperor and the Church 



Chap. X. 



^Mi9^4B0, Sozomen, and 
,hfit £is own writings 
'^Qx^aJ. sources of in- 
8 ^^:> liifl life. Cave, 
d ^^tbricins give much 
^l^^yvM.'t him and his 
e .^kliso Valesius De 
fv^ ^E^«««Wi prefixed 

^jT tttG Hiat.Eccl.; 
u. JSc/^rnften d. Jgt«., 
I 'ftx'CLiasiation of the 

0tG±JCk, ^UMebius v. 
5ri^t»*» J^ife prefixed 



to Oxford reprint of Hist. Eccl. 
(1872); J. B. Lightfoot in Diet. 
Chr. Biogr, n. 308 ff. 

1 See p. 67. 

« See p. 76. 

• Hist. Eccl, vm. 2 £E. 

* By Potammon at the Council 
of Tyre (336) ; see Epiphanius, 
Haeres, 68, c. 8 ; and Lightfoot in 
D. C, B. 311. 

« A. P. Stanley, E(M«tfr» C/mrcA, 
p. 102 (3rd Dd.). 
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Chap. X. must have brought upon him very onerous and anxious 
duties, yet he found time for much study and incessant 
literary productiveness. He wrote history; he defended 
ChrLstianity against Jews and Gentiles; he discussed 
dogma; he interpreted Scripture; he delivered orations; 
and he had a large correspondence. In fact, he must have 
been one of the most unwearied workers that the world 
has seen. Ue is best known by his ecclesiastical histoiy, 
which shews an extraordinary amount of reading, and the 
general sincerity and good faith of which can scarcely be 
doubted*. In spite of defects which are patent to a later 
time, he had probably in his own age no superior in the 
critical faculty any more than in multifarious learning and 
in knowledge of mankind. No ancient writer is so abso- 
lutely indispensable to the student. " In the Ecdesiastical 
History, in the Chronicle, and in the Preparation, he has 
preserved for us a vast amount of early literature in three 
several spheres, which would otherwise have been irre- 
trievably lost." He had the instinct of genius for choosing 
themes which are of permanent and not merely temporal; 
interest. Standing as he did between the old world of 
paganism and the new world of Christianity, " he saw the 
greatness of the crisis ; he seized the opportunity ; he, and 
he only, preserved the past in all its phases, in history, in 
doctrine, in criticism, even in topography, for the instruc- 
tion of the future. This is his real title to greatness*." 

Writing while paganism was still a living force, he 
gave much of his thought and toil to the vindication of 
Christianity*. Not only in his directly apologetic works, 
but everywhere, his mind turns to the defence of the 
Faith. A true Alexandrian, "he sought out the elements 
of truth in pre-existing philosophical systems or popular 
religions ; and, thus obtaining a foothold, he worked 
onward in his assault on paganism. . . .It was the only method 
which could achieve success*.*' 

His works were after his death fiercely attacked and 
defended. But probably the words of Pope Pelagius H* 
— "Holy Church weigheth the hearts of her faithful ones 



» Lightfoot in D. C. B. 824. 
» IbicU 346. 

' His BQCoess in this is noted by 
EYagrius,H.J&. 1. 1. 



< Lightfoot in D. C. B. 346. 
* Epist. 6, quoted by lightfoot, 
D. C, B, 348. 
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liness rather than their words with rigour" 
the general sentimeDt of the learned in the 
vards one of the ablest of her sons. At an early 
as numbered among the saints, and May 30 
) his commemoration \ 

le most impressive figure among the Alexan- 
doubt Athanasius'. This great man was bom 
Iria of Christian parents towards the end of the 
iry. Even as a child sportively imitating the 
; of the Church he attracted the notice of the 
hat city, Alexander, who received him into his 

and caused him to receive the best education 

i'. His theological studies led him to ponder 

on the great mystery of the relation of the 

the Son and to mankind. Drawn afterwards 

rit of asceticism into the wilderness, he passed 

in retirement with the famous hermit St An- 
d never ceased to admire and recommend the 
3. On his return to his native city bishop 

ordained him deacon and adopted him as a 
\ adviser and secretary. In his earliest writings 
i the lists as the champion of Christianity 
3 assaults of educated paganism, but the publi- 
320 of the specious errors of Arius made the 
ainst Arianism in defence of the true deity of 
le work of his life. In this no pressure of theo- 

a broader school, no frowns of high-placed 
o suffering or banishment, could bend his in- 
rit. In 328 he was chosen, on the death of his 
sander, to be bishop of Alexandria, and in that 
attempts at deposition by the Imperial power 



icient Syrian Martyr- 
ited from the Greek, 
lardlj be dated more 
}ar8 after his death, 
t, U.8, , where may also 
curious story of his 
in the West, 
incipal authority for 
.thanasius is found in 
ings. Those treatises 
n the chief biograpbi- 
on have been coUected 
ly W. Bright (Oxford, 



1S81). There are modern Lives by 
B. de Montfaucon, in the Bene- 
dictine Edition of his works; J. A. 
Mohler, Athanasius der Orotse; 
W. Bright in Diet, Chr. Biogr, i. 
179 ff.; F. W. Farrar in Lives of 
the Fathers, i. 445 ff. ; R. Wheler 
Bush, St Athanasius (S.P.C.K.); 
E. Fialon, St Athanase, 

• Sozomen ii. 17; Theodoret 
U. E. I. 26. 

* See the Preface to his Life of 
St Anthony, 

lo— ^ 
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Works. 
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and repeated banishment, he died. No calumtiy was able 
to shake the affection which his flock bore him. Whenever 
he was able to return, the city rejoiced. When he died 
Arianism was, mainly in consequence of his efforts, draw- 
ing near extinction. He had sometimes stood almost alone 
against the world, but in the end he triumphed. 

In spite of his wandering and persecuted life he left 
behind numerous works of the highest value. He intro- 
duced into the defence of Christianity against unbelievers 
a more systematic method than that of the earlier apolo- 
gists, shewing from the principles of reason which all 
acknowledged both the truth of the revelation of QoD in 
the Word and the absurdity of the pagan objections to it 
He treated in dogmatic and controversial treatises of the 
*eat doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy Trinity; 
le made valuable contributions to the history of his own 
time ; he interpreted Scripture ; he exhorted men to holi- 
ness of life. And in all his writings he appears as a true 
Alexandrian, a disciple of Clement and Origen. It is the 
constant presence ot the creative Word in the world that 
He has made which gives it its law and its harmony; 
and where the Word is, there is also the Father\ We 
are not to regard the universe as something apart and 
aloof from God, but as maintained by a constant exertion 
of the divine power. God never leaves man, His last 
great work, even when fallen from his first estate ; man 
too is renewed by the Word". 

Few men have combined in the same degree as Atha- 
nasius the active and the contemplative faculties. Capa- 
ble as he was of regarding fixedly the highest mysteries 
of the Godhead, he showed great skill and dexterity in the 
practical conduct of afiairs. lie knew how to avoid snares 
and to seize opportunities. If the perversity of those who 
attempted by sophistry to draw aside the faithful from 
the right way sometimes provoked him to vehemence of 
expression, with fair and reasonable opponents he was 
calm and charitable. Of all the Greek Fathers he is the 
leait difi'use, the most simple, and consequently the most 
forcible. He writes as one too much m earnest to be 



1 Contra QenteM, §§ iO — 45. See 
Dorner, Ptnon Chritti, p. 833 ff. 



^ De IneamatioM, fi 1—7, 11 
—16, 
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aozious about expression. It was not without reason that 
lus contemporaries regarded him as the model bishop, the 
rtandard of orthodoxy, the trumpet that gave no uncer- 
tain sound\ And this reputation lives even to this day. 

The man who perhaps best maintained in Alexandria 
itself the method of Origen was Didymus*, who, though 
blind from his childhood, made himself acquainted with 
all the science accessible to him, and acquired a wonderful 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. Appointed by Athanasius 
to take charge of the catechetical school, he was the last 
teacher who maintained something of its ancient fame, 
and taught such men as Jerome and Rufinus. After his 
death about 395 it sank into obscurity. Of his numerous 
exegetical works, once in high repute, only a small por- 
tion remains, but some of his other works are preserved, 
either in the original or in a Latin version. The earnest 
worker, seeking knowledge without the aid of sight and 
clinging to the best traditions of his school even when 
they had fallen under suspicion, is a venerable and pathe- 
tic %ire. 

The two writers who bear the name of ApoUinaris or 
Apolinarius are so intimately connected that, in their 
purely literary labours, it is hardly possible to separate 
them. The elder was born at Alexandria, but is found, 
about the year 335 at Laodicea, where he was a presbyter. 
Here he married and had a son of the same name, after- 
wards bishop of Laodicea. Both father and son were on 
intimate terms with the heathen rhetoricians Libanius 
and Epiphanius of Petra, whose lectures they attended, 
and from whom they no doubt derived some culture. 
When Julian interdicted the reading of pagan authors in 
Christian schools, an attempt was made to produce a 
Christian literature which might take their place. The 
&ther and son, working together, turned the early 
portion of the biblical history into a Homeric poem in 
twenty-four books, and produced lyrics, tragedies, and 
comedies, after the manner of Pindar, Euripides and Me- 
nander: even the writings of the New Testament were 



^ Giegor. Nazianz. Oratio 21, o. 
37; 25,0. 11; Basil, Epist. SO. 

s Jerome, De VirU lUusL 109 ; 
EfUU 84 ; ApoU adv. Lib. Et^fini, i. 



6 ; n. 16 ; ni. 27 ; Socrates, iv. 25; 
Sozomen, iii. 15; Theodoiett H,E. 
IV. 29. 
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Chap. X. I brought into the form of Platonic dialogues, the Psalms 
turned into Greek hexameters, by this unwearied pair. It 
cannot, ho\\ever, be said that those productions of this 
kind which remain to us shew any poetical genius, or were 
ever likely to supersede the writers whom they imitated 
or plagiarized. They were only produced to supply a 
special want, and when the occasion for them passed away 
they ceased to be read. It was the younger Apollinaris 
who in the latter part of the fourth century propounded 
the peculiar opinions by which his name came to be too 
well known. 

One of the most learned men of the fourth centurv 
was Epiphanius*, who, born of Hebrew parents in Pales- 
tine about the year 315, early devoted himself to the 
ascetic life, and founded, while still a young man, a mo- 
nastery near Eleutheropolis in his native country. In 
middle life he was called to the episcopal see of Salamis 
— the modern Constant ia — in Cyprus, and was conspicuous 
from that time forth as an ardent promoter of monasticism 
and a leadiii/^^ <»pponent of the more philosophical treat- 
ment of the Christian faith which originated, he believed, 
with Origeii. It is therefore not surprising that he 
plunged eagerly into the Origenistic controversy, in which 
Diedj 4u:j. he displayed perhaps more learning than judgment. He 
died in the year 403, leaving behind him several writings, 
of which by far the most important is the Panarion, a 
Treatise against the Heresies, which is of the highest 
value to the historian of the Church. The writer is indeed 
credulous and uncritical, but he has preservod many frag- 
ments of lost works, and many traditions which would 
othenvise have perished. His hot temper frequently led 
him astray, but he was all his life a faithful defender of 
the orthodox belief. His own age regarded him as a 
stiint. 

Next to Athanasius in importance among Greek theo- 



> Tlio principal sources for the 
life of Epiphanius arc — beside his 
own works — Socrates, //. K. vi. 10, 
12—14; Sozomon, //. E, vi. Hl>, 
vn. 27, VIII. 14, 16; Jerome, De 
Viri8 IllutU 114; EpisU 38 [Gl] 
Ad Pammaeh.; 39 [G2J Ad Theo- 
phiL; ApoL adv. Rufinum, lib. ii.; 



Palladius, Dial, de Vita Chrysott 
Moilem works relating to him are 
Gerv'ais, Vllvitoire et la Vie de 
St JCpiphaJie ; Fabriciui^ Bihl. 
Graeca, viii. 2G1 ff. (ed. Harless); 
R. A. Lipsius in Diet. Chr. Biogr. 
II. 149 ff., and Zur QuelUnkritik 
det Epiphanios. 
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logians are no doubt the great Cappadocians, Basil with 
his friend Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother Gregory 
ofNyssa. 

Basil' was bom about the year 330 at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. His father, of the same name, was a Christian, 
a man of considerable wealth and a much-respected citizen. 
His mother Emmelia was the daughter of a martyr, so 
that the future bishop was brought up in a family where 
the memory of the early struggles of the Church was still 
lively, and where his youthful imagination would be 
stimulated by hearing of the constancy of those who gave 
their lives for the faith. The results shew how deep an 
impression was made upon the children. Basil was edu- 
cated first in Caesarea, then in Constantinople, — perhaps 
under Libanius — and finally in Athens, where the literary 
culture was as yet but slightly tinged with Christianity, 
under the famous sophist Himerius and others*. Here a 
common devotion to the studies of the place and to the 
£edth of Christ drew him into still closer friendship with 
Gregory, afterwards known as Nazianzen, whom he already 
knew as a fellow-countryman. Here the two young men 
saw the future emperor Julian, already perhaps pondering 
on the restoration of the paganism which he loved. On 
Basil's return home he was seized with a passion for the 
monastic life to which he was to give so powerful an 
impulse, and declined the opportunities for worldly ad- 
vancement which his position, his ability, and his educa- 
tion offered him. After a period of retirement he began 
the work of the ministry as reader in the church of his 
native Csesarea. Hitherto he had taken no part in the 
dogmatic contests which were waged around him ; now he* 
came in contact with the Homoiousian party, but soon 
threw in his lot with those who maintained the formula 
of Nicsea, and became one of their chief leaders in the 
later conflicts which led to the Council of Constantinople 



1 Jerome, Be Viri$ Illtutr, c. 116; 
Theodoret, H. JE. iv. 19 ; Philo- 
storgias, B, E, vni. 11 ff. ; Vita by 
Oamier in the Bened. Ed. of Opera 
Oreg.; F. Bdhringer, Die Kirche 
ChriiH «. ikre Zeugen, Band 3 ; 

E. FuJon, itude tur St Batile etc.; 

A. F. Yillemain, Eloquence Chr6t, 



104 ff.; E. Venables in Diet. Chr, 
Biogr. i. 282 ff.; F. W. Farrar, 
Lives of tlie Fathers^ n. 1 ff.; R. 
Travers Smith, Basil the Great 
(S.P.C.K.). 

^ Greg. Nazianz. Oratio 43, c. 14 ; 
Socrates, iv. 26 ; Sozomen, vi. 17. 
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and the extinction of Arianism. In the year 370 he was 
chosen bishop of Ca'sarea, where nine years later he died, 
having done a great work in a life which did not pass ita 
fiftieth year. 

Hia theology was mainly founded on the study of 
Origen, from whose works he made, with the help of his 
friend Gregory, a series of characteristic extracts, still 
preserved, under the title of Philocalia. The intluence of 
Origen is manifest in Basil's famous work on the Six Days 
of Creation — the Hexaemeron — although the tendency to 
allegory appears here in a less extravagant form than in 
Origen. But however Basil may have loaned towards the 
theology and cxegesia of Origen, he was in all the essen- 
tial points of Christian doctrine truly Athanaaian. No 
one saw more clearly the real nature of the points in 
dispute between the Arians and their opponents, as 
appears from his books against Eunomius and on the 
Holy Spirit. His letters too, which have a pleasant 
classical tinge, are of the highest interest. St Basil was, 
as we shall presently see, an ardent promoter of tnonas- 
ticism, but he had none of the littleness which sometimes 
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a few years later was sent by Basil as bishop to a little 
town called Sasima. Here he found himself out of place*, 
and was glad to escape from it and become coadjutor to 
ius aged father at Nazianzus. On his death he declined to 
become his successor and went into retirement, until, after 
the death of the emperor Valens, the orthodox community 
which still maintained itself in Constantinople chose him 
for their bishop. There he employed his active mind and 
well-trained eloquence in defending the doctrines of the 
Nicene Fathers, and gained the name of Theologus, the 
assertor of the divinity of the Logos. He was listened to 
by crowds, on whom he did not fail to impress the need of 
love to God and a holy life as well as of a right belief. 
Theodosius transferred him and his followers to the prin- 
cipal church in Constantinople, from which the Arian 
bishop was expelled, and at the synod of Constantinople 
in the year 381 he was formally chosen as bishop of that 
city. This election was however by many regarded as 
invalid, and it was not long before Gregory, weary of the 
strife of tongues and longing for rest, resigned his see 'and 
passed the remainder of his life in quiet m his native city 
or in the neighbouring Arianzus. He died about the year 
389. 

There may be seen in Gregory's varied and troubled 
life a struggle between the shrinking of a cultivated and 
sensitive man from the rudeness of ecclesiastical conflict, 
and the sense of duty, quickened perhaps by the conscious- 
ness of power, which impelled him to engage in it. If the 
time had permitted it he would perhaps have led his life 
" in cot or learned shade," but he lived in an age when no 
good roan could be a mere spectator, and, with whatever 
shrinking, he came forward to defend the truth. He left 
behind him discourses, letters and poems. It is evident 
that he, like Basil, had a real love for the old classic litera- 
ture ; yet he thought that the true philosophy was to be 
found in monastic retreat from the world*. He assailed 
Julian in two orations which he called pasquinades* ; he 
defended himself before the people of Nazianzus for his 
reluctance to undertake the priesthood ; he preached fre- 



1 Carm. zi. 439 ff. 
* OraHo 42. 
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Iquently on fcetivals; but hia most famous s 
tliose' in which he maintained the Divinity of the Son 

1 and the Hoiy Spirit — a subject to which indeed he con- 
stantly recurs. His letters, which are written in a clear 
and simple style, often supply valuable material for history. 
His poems, especially that which contains a half-satirical 
account of hia own life, are of some value for their matter 
if not for their poetry. Generally, we may say that while 
tiregory sometimes, when his feelings are roused, rises to 
true eloquence, his manner is too often artificial, self-con- 
scious, and overloaded with allusions which are to us 
obscuie. In originality and force of reasoning he ia not 
to be compared with Athanasius or even with Gregoiy of 
Nyssa, 

(jregory of Nyssa* was a younger brother of Basil, who 
about the year 371 sent him, though married, to preside 
aa bishop over the little town of Nyssa in Cappadocia'. 
In the persBcutiou which befel the Nicene party in the 
reign of Valens he was deposed by a synod, at the instiga- 
tion of Demosthenes, the governor of Cappadocia, for vaHons 
;ain9t him, and withdrew into soli- 
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ical dogma. He also wrote on the soul and the re- 
ctioD, and a " Catechetic Discourse," intended to shew 
bat methods Jews, Gentiles and heretics might best 
ought to the knowledge of the truth. His disposition 
3 to have been gentle and amiable, and no one of the 
3rs stands more clear of all suspicion of meanness or 
rhand dealing. It was not without reason that Vincen- 
f Lerins* pronounced him a worthy brother of St Basil, 
hat the second Council of Nicaea* quoted him as of 
ighest authority. 

lidore, head of the monastery near the Pelusiote 
h of the Nile, stands out as one who in an age of 
controversy never became a mere partizan. While 
18 whole siding with C3nril of Alexandria, he never 
himself to his violent measures; while he did not 
y reject allegorical interpretation, he yet valued 
y the historical method of the School of Antioch. 
Lumerous letters, some of which give spiritual counsel, 
I others discuss matters of interpretation, are of great 
I for the history of his time. He lived so ascetically 
says Evagrius^ he passed to the angelic life while yet 
rth. 

. remarkable product of the pagan schools of Alex- 
a is Synesius . Bom about the year 370 of a good 
y* at Cyrene in the Egyptian Pentapolis, he studied 
Platonism under Hypatia", the lady in the doctor's 
, of whom to the last he spoke with aflfection as his 
ectual mother. He afterwards visited Athens only 
disillusioned ; it had nothing but great memories, he 
the real focus of philosophy was found in Alexandria'. 
I about the year 400 he spent his time principally 
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on his estate at Cyrene, leading the life of a cultivated 
country-gentleman, engaged in agriculture and field-sports 
He also kept up his philosophic studies, though in this he 
felt himself isolated in the midst of people who hardly 
knew whether they were not living in the reign of Aga- 
memnon \ It was on another visit to Alexandria that he 
married a Christian wife', a circumstance which no doubt 
aided his conversion to Christianity, the histoiy of which 
is obscure. He was living at Cyrene when, in the year 
409, the people, oppressed by a brutal governor, begged 
him, their most influential neighbour, to be their bishop 
and protector*. He was extremely reluctant to undertake 
this office; not only was he married and unwilling to 
separate from his wife, but his views in several points 
were, he felt, hanlly to be reconciled with the current 
theology of the time, and he was conscious that it would 
be difficult for him to adopt the decorous life of a bishop. 
Still, his love for his people and the persuasion of Theophi- 
lus of Alexandria prevailed. He was consecrated to the 
see of Ptolemais, and discharged his duty faithfully in a 
time of great difficulty and distress. He is supposed to 
have died about the year 414, bowed down by the weight 
of public and })rivate cares. With him comes to an end 
the history of the ancient Christianity of the Libyan Pen- 
tapolis. Synesius does not belong to the first order of 
minds, but he is a remarkable example of one whose 
philosophical prin(:'i])les w^ere coloured and ennobled rather 
than displaced by Christianity*, and he gives a clearer and 
purer reflexion of his school than a stronger character 
would have done. 

Nemesius*, bishop of Emesa in Syria, is also an in- 
stance of a Christianized philostjpher. Although, so far 
as is known, he was a perfectly orthodox teacher, he seems 
to have turned his attention mainly to the great questions 
which interest all thoughtful men from age to age — the 
nature of man, his relation to the universe, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the reconciliation of the freedom of the 
will with the providence and omnipotence of God. His 
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treatise on the Nature of Man, still extant*, shews him 
to have studied human physiology as well as psychology, 
and is an important contribution to philosophical theory. 

Cyril, the famous archbishop of Alexandria', is the 
chief representative of an Alexandrian School very diflFe- 
rent from that which derived its first impulse from Origen. 
He was the nephew and successor of bishop Theophilus, 
by whom he had been brought up, and whom in character 
he much resembled. His election to the see was not 
eflFected without violence, and he had not long occupied it 
when a quarrel arose between the archbishop and the 
Jews which led to his expelling them from the city at the 
head of a furious mob. Some of Cyril's partizans pelted 
Orestes, the prefect of the city, with stones, — conduct 
which, rightly or wrongly, brought discredit on their 
bishop. Cyril entered with great zeal and vigour into the 
controversies of his time, and it is indeed as a very able 
controversial leader and writer that he is chiefly known. 
His best friends will scarcely deny that he was too vehe- 
ment and imperious to be altogether wise, or even just; 
but his "faults were not inconsistent with great and 
heroic virtues, faith, firmness, intrepidity, fortitude, endur- 
ance, perseverance'." 

We see in the writings which bear the name of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite* a Neo-Platonic system disguised 
under terms taken from the lan^age of the Church. 
God is absolute and unconditioned Being. To Him no 
definition, no description, hardly any epithet can properly 
apply. He is beyond all time and space. He is the 
source of all existence*. But He condescends to develope 
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Himself in a series of beings, a heavenly and an earthly 
hierarchy, through whom on the one hand He reveals 
Himself, so far as may be, to man, and on the other 
enables man to ascend towards the Being of Beings Him- 
self*. At the head of the heavenly hierarchy stands the 
Holy Trinity ; the earthly hierarchy through the sacra- 
ments or "mysteries" of the Church provides man with 
the means of purification and of rising towards God. 
These remarkable treatises were first cited, so far as we 
know, by the Monophysites at a Conference in Constanti- 
nople' in the sixth century, and were probably written by 
some disciple of Proclus of Constantinople in the previous 
generation. It is, however, possible that the main por- 
tions of them were written anonymously at an earlier date 
— perhaps in the fourth century — and were interpolated 
at the beginning of the sixth by some controversialist 
with the view of making them pass for the work of Dio- 
nysius*. At the Conference their spuriousness was at once 
recognised, but nevertheless from the beginning of the 
seventh century to the days of Laurentius Valla in the 
fifteenth they were in the highest repute, and their 
account of the ranks and degrees of angels was generally 
accepted. Their teacliing also largely influenced mediaeval 
theory about the Sacraments of the Church. 

During the period when Christian doctrine was still in 
some respects undefined, the philosophy of Plato, a seeker 
rather than a dogmatist, had been a dominant influence 
in the formation of theology. But when theology became 
more definite the logical system of Aristotle was found 
better adapted for the use of theologians. The influence 
of Aristotelian modes of thought is found in Leon tins of 
Byzantium*, a Scythian monk, who was conspicuous in 
controversy in the sixth century; and even more in 
Johannes Philoponus*, the labour-lover, who took the 
opposite side in the divisions of Justinian's time. 
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6. The Churches of the West were much less disturbed 
by speculative questions than those of the East. The Latin 
theologians were for the most part rather deeply interested 
spectators of the contest which m the fourth and fifth 
centuries shook the oriental Churches to their foundations, 
than active combatants, though they were greatly influ- 
enced by the works of their Greek contemporaries. On the 
other hand, in practical questions, such as the nature and 
powers of the Church, the relation of the grace of God to 
the soul of man, and the like, they took a much keener 
interest than their Eastern brethren. The Romans when 
they accepted the yoke of Christ retained the old govern- 
ing spirit of the Empire, and the Latin theology generally 
has more of the practical than of the speculative spirit. 
When Greek philosophy came to an end, and no longer 
supplied a training for theologians, the Romans still found 
in the study of law an intellectual exercise which preserved 
their minds from torpidity. Latin theology is in fact the 
work of men who regarded the problems submitted to 
them with the eyes of lawyers rather than of philosophers. 
The greatest names among the Latins are those of St 
Ambrose, St Augustine, and Leo I., who, while retaining 
their own distinctive traits, were in harmony with the 
Alexandrian school of Athanasius and his followers. 
Hilary of Poitiers, Jerome in his earlier days, and Rufinus, 
were more directly influenced .by the theology to which 
Origen had given its character. In the south of Gaul was 
found a group of theologians who had drawn their original 
inspiration from the school of Antioch. 

Hilary* (Hilarius), the Athanasius of the West, was 
bom at roitiers about the year 320 of heathen parents, 
but, after trying in vain to satisfy the hunger of his soul 
with philosophy, was admitted by baptism into the Church 
of Christ. Chosen about the year 350 to be bishop of his 
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native city, he contended so eainestly for the faith which 
was then persecuted that in the year 856 the Arian 
Emperor Constantius banished him to Phrygia. When in 
the year 360 he was permitted to return to his see, he 
used his utmost efforts for the restoration of orthodoxy 
both in his own country and in Italy, where at a council 
in Milan he entered the lists against the Arian bishop of 
that city, Auxentius. He died in the year 366. Hilary 
was one of the few Latins who understood the theology of 
the East, which he no doubt learned more thoroughly 
during his banishment; hence he was a most valuable link 
between the Greek and the Latin Church. He wrote 
commentaries on Scripture which shew the influence of 
Origen, but he is best known by his great treatise on 
the Trinity, in which he defends the Faith of Nicaea. 
He also wrote hymns, but it is by no means certain 
that any of these have come down to our time. Hilary 
recognised, much more than most of his contemporaries, 
the importance of a good literary style as a vehicle of 
truth. When he invokes God's help for his work on the 
Holy Trinity, he prays not only for enlightenment but 
also for the j)()wcr of correct expression*; he who conveys 
the message of a King should do it in words not unworthy*. 
If, in spite of his pains, his does not rival the style of the 
Classical or even of the Silver age of Latinity, we must 
remember that ho had to find or fashion equivalents for 
Greek theological terms in Latin — a much less copious 
and flexible language. Under the circumstances, he could 
scarcely avoid occasional obscurity and inelegance. Yet 
he is always terse and forcible, and his manifest earnest- 
ness and unaftcctedness keep the reader's attention better 
than the more rhetorical displays of some other writers. 

One of the noblest and most impressive figures in the 
great company of the saints is St Ambrose*. Ambrosius, 
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le BOQ of a Roman of high military rank, became an 
Ivocate in Home, where he practised until he was ap- 
)inted "consular" governor of North Italy, and came to 
aide at Milan. In the year 374i the see of Milan became 
icant by the death of the Arian bishop Auxentius, and 
le people clamorously demanding Ambrose, who shewed 
hristian virtues though he was not yet baptized, for 
leir bishop, he found himself unable to resist a call 
hich he recognized as the voice of Qod. He sold his 
roperty, distributed the proceeds among the poor, and at 
ice devoted himself to the study of theology and the 
sties of bis office. He died on April 4, 397. 

His literary works are not of tne first importance and 
D not shew much originality. He drew largely from 
reek sources, and was mtluenced in his interpretation of 
cripture by the Alexandrian School, sometimes perhaps 
irectly by Philo. His work on the Duties of the Clergy 
< a treatise on morality, founded on Cicero's well-known 
Iscourse on Duties, but penetrated throughout by the 
jiiit of Christianity; while the earlier writer has m his 
dnd the typical Roman statesman, the Christian contem- 
lates one who serves GoD here and is to serve Him 
etter hereafter. He is also believed to have written 
^ns which have maintained their vogue even to this 
ay. And if his writings do not shew much creative 
ower, we at least see in them not the facile declamation 
F a rhetorician, but the sober style of one to whom the 
Id classics were familiar, and who had been trained in 
reat affairs. But the bent of his mind was practical. 
Qfl personal influence was extraordinary, in his own city 
lm(»t irresistible. He could defy so powerful a person 
1 Theodosius, while over the young emperor Gratian he 
^ms to have had complete ascendancy. The very soldiers 
raid not be induced to act against the great prelate. St 
.ugustin' gives an interesting account of his manner of 
fe at Milan, where his door was open to all and whoso- 
^er would might enter unannounced, though no one 
Bntured to disturb him if he was found with his eyes 
ent on a book. He received his clients as an old Roman 
atrician might have done. For many years he was the 
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most powerful man in the Western Church, in which no 
important matter was transacted without him ; but perhaps 
the greatest and most fruitful of his works was the con- 
version of St Augustin. 

St Jerome \ one of the greatest of the Latin Fathers, 
was bom rather more than three hundred years after the 
Lord's death in a little town called Stridon on the frontier 
between Dalmatia and Pannonia, on the border of the 
modem Herzegovina, being thus one of that race of hardy 
mountaineers which in the declining days of the Roman 
Empire supplied so many able men to her service. His 
name, Eusebius Hieronymus, is Greek, but he always 
wrote in Latin, though he had, as we shall see, a far more 
intimate connexion with the East than any other Latin 
Father. His parents, who were Christian, were rich 
enough to give him an excellent education'. Still young, 
he went to Home, where he not only received a literary 
training but also cultivated that dialectic skill which in 
later days served him well in his numerous controversies'. 
Here he began to accjuire a library*, and to study Greek 
philosophy. Here too he was baptized, no doubt after the 
usual careful preparation. From the great city he passed 
to Treves and thence to Aquileia*, still eagerly pursuing 
his studies. 

But a great change was soon to pass over the life of 
the young student. It was probably in Aquileia that he 
received the first impulse to asceticism, and it was perhaps 
this which di-ovc him to the East, then the land of monks 
and hermits. In Syria a dear friend who was with hiin 
died, and he himself lay long on a sick-bed. While his 
fevered mind was distracted between love for the old 
classic writers and the feeling that he ought to live more 
completely to Christ, he was deeply impressed by a vivid 
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lream\ He abandoned, for the time at least, his classics 
ind his philosophy, and rushed into the Syrian desert. 
rhere he occupied himself at first mth the hand-labour 
irhich has often soothed burning brains, and afterwards 
mth the transcription of books. But he found no peace. 
Eis desert solitude was filled with voluptuous visions of 
the world which he wished to leave. Prayer and medita- 
don were often impossible*. 

But one thing happened in Jerome's retirement which 
Doakes an epoch in the history of the Christian Church; 
lie learned Hebrew from a converted Jew'. He was pro- 
bably the first member of the Latin Church who was able 
bo read the Scriptures of the Old Testament in the 
3dlginal tongue; and this learning was to bear much fruit. 

When Jerome left the desert he betook himself to 
Antioch, where he was ordained priest mth the under- 
standing that he was not to be required to undertake a 
pastoral charge\ Thence he passed to Constantinople^ 
Inhere he read the Scriptures with Gregory of Nazianzus 
find improved his knowledge of Greek*. About two years 
after his anival in Constantinople we find him agam in 
EU>me, where he acted as secretary to pope Damasus, and 
was for a time, though still only a presbyter, one of the 
greatest powers in Christendom. It was at the bidding 
of Damasus that he undertook a revision of the Old Latin 
translation of the New Testament*, the copies of which 
iraried in an extraordinary degree; he also revised the 
Latin Version of the Old Testament with the help of the 
Septuagint, and somewhat later translated it afresh from 
the Hebrew'. His labours were received with no favour by 
the multitude. The Old Latin was the only Bible they 
knew ; in the instruction of the youn^, in sermons and 
devotional writings, it had grown familiar ; its quaintness, 
its very faults were dear. But in the end Jerome's revised 
version became, what it is to this day, the Bible in common 
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use, the Versio Vulgata, in every part of the Latin 
Church. Its influence on Latin theology has been enor- 
mous, since for a thousand years Latin writers, with the 
rarest possible exceptions, knew the Scriptures in no other 
form than that which Jerome had given them. 

But Jerome's life in Rome was by no means wholly 
literary; he gained there a very remarkable influence in the 
highest ranks. He was not a man to compromise with 
the paganism which still pervaded Soman society. In the 
midst of luxury he practised and advocated simplicity and 
even rigour of life. Over certain noble ladies, in particu- 
lar, his influence was great and lasting*. Fashionable 
society lampooned him, and in the year 385 he left the 
half pagan city* for the Holy Land, and in the following 

{ear, when he was about forty years old, settled at Bethle- 
em. His devoted Mend PauUa, a Soman lady of rank 
and wealth, soon followed him, and by her means a monas- 
teiy was built over which Jerome presided, and a convent 
for women of which she herself was the head. There was 
also a hospice for the pilgrims who now began to pour 
into Palestine to visit the place made sacred by the Lord's 
footsteps ^ There he passed the last thirty- four years of 
his life, and there he died, worn out with constant toil, 
and in poverty, which he sometimes mentions in his 
letters, but of which he never complains. He and Paulla 
had spent their means on the establishments at Bethle- 
hem. The day of his death is generally believed to have 
been Sept. 30, a.d. 420, when he must have been between 
seventy and eighty years of age*. But as to this there is 
much uncertainty. 

Though the last years of Jerome's life were spent in 
one spot, they were full of mental activity. It was at 
Bethlehem that he finished his translation of the Bible. 
But beside this gi*eat work there was hardly a controversy 
of his time in which he did not eagerly engage, so that he 
left behind a large collection of letters and other writings. 



1 Epistt, 39, 0. 1; 45, cc. 2, 3, 
5, 7; 49, CO. 1 and 4; 50, c. 3; 6G, 
0. 9. In this period Epistt. 23, 34, 
and 37 — 44, were written. 

» IHd. 45. 

» Ibid. lOS, CO. 6, 14, 19 ; 66, 
0.14; 129,0.4. 
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St Jerome is generally painted as an emaciated man, 
in a cave or cell, with a book; and this representation 
indicates the two things for which he is chiefly remarkable 
— his devotion to the ascetic life and his learning. Until 
the time of Erasmus he remained the first scholar of the 
Western Church ; a scholar, not only in his love for the 
old classic writers, and in his vigorous and expressive 
style, but in bringing a scholarly spirit to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. He was not content, like his prede- 
cessors in the West, to know the Scriptures only at second 
hand ; he would know the original text, and illustrate it 
by all the grammatical and historical knowledge which 
was within his reach. His great snare was his vehemence 
of temperament. With his incisive satirical bitterness 
and contempt for his opponents he scarcely ever put pen 
to paper without making a life-long enemy. Still, with 
all nis faults, Jerome had immense influence on his own 
age, and remains one of the most striking figures in 
Christian antiquity. 

One whose name is always connected with that of 
Jerome, his Mend in youth, his foe in old age, was Tyran- 
nius Bufinus. Bom near Aquileia, he early entered a 
monastery in that city. His passion for the ascetic life 
drew him, like Jerome, to the old home of ascetidsm, 
Egypt, where he saw the great Athanasius and visited 
many of the monks and hermits who peopled the Thebaid. 
But he also made the acquaintance of the learned Didy- 
mus in Alexandria, where he stayed several years, and 
acquired that love for the Greek theology, and most of all 
for Origen, which bore fruit in after years. In the year 
377 he passed on to Jerusalem, where for twenty years he 
lived as a monk on the Mount of Olives, during which 
period he was embroiled with Jerome on the questions 
which arose about Origen. In the year 397 he returned 
to Italy, having been for the time reconciled to Jerome. 
The strife, however, broke out anew, and was carried on 
by both the parties with the most ruthless animosity. 
From the time of his return to Italy, Rufinus lived mostly 
at Aquileia, engaged in literary work, until the invasion 
of the West-Goths drove him to seek refuge in the South. 
He died in Messina in the year 410. The fame of Rufinus 
rests principally on his translations. He published a fre^ 
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Chap. X. translation or adaptation of Eusebius's Church History, 
which he continued to the death of Theodosius L; he 
collected and translated lives of the Egyptian ascetics; he 
made Origen kno^Ti in the West by translating a portion 
of his works ; and it is to him that we owe our Knowledge 
of the Clementine Recognitions, the original of which is 
lost. Without being a man of original power he rendered 
great service to the Western Church. His lives of the 
Saints have retained considerable influence even to our 
own time. 

The greatest of the Latin Fathers, the source and 

ftKi ^"'' I f^^^* indeed of most of the Latin theology, was, it is 
generally agreed, Aurelius Augustinus, whom we com- 
monly know as St Augustin'. And of all the Fathers he 
is best known to us, for in his Confessions he gives us a 
history of his religious opinions such as few men have left 
behind. He was bom on the 13th Nov., 354, at Tagaste 
in Niimidia, and received his first religious impressions 
from his good Christian mother Monica*. Endowed with 
the highest mental gifts and a temperament burning with 
Southern passion, he was in early days equally eager in 
the study of letters and in tlie pursuit of sensuous enjoy- 
ment. In this life of excitement the religious impressions 
of his childhood were for a time obliterated. It was the 
reading of Ciceros Hortensius which roused again in 
him the longing for the attainment of truth and for a 
higher and nobler life*. He read Scripture, but found its 
simplicity bald and unsatisfying*. He turned in his rest- 
lessness to the pretentious sect of the Manichaeans*, then 
widely spread in South Africa, attracted by their rigorous 
I life and their claim to possess a hidden wisdom. From his 
nineteenth to his twenty-eighth year he remained in the 
outer circle of the sect, hoping at last by initiation to 



1 Possiilins, Vita S. Aur. Aiigus- 
tini; Vita S. Augustiniin the Bene- 
dictine Opera ;^yoL 15, p. 1 ff. ed. 
Bassano 1797; vol. 32, p. 66 ff. in 
Mignc^B Patrohgia; F. BobrinKcr, 
Die Kirche Chr. m. ihre Zeugen^ 
vol. 11 (2nd od.); C. Bindemnnn, 
Der Ileilige Augustinus; Flottes, 
Etudes sur St Augxutin; B. C. 
Trench, August in as Interpreter of 
Scripture, in his Exposition of the 
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attain the knowledge of their mysteries \ Undeceived at 
last, he fell into despair of all truth*. From this painful 
state he was to some extent relieved by the works of the 
Neo-Platonists, which led him into a new world of thought. 
While the Manichseans had represented the world as 
agitated by the ceaseless contest of good and bad, of which 
man was the almost helpless sport, Neo-Platonism taught 
him that the good was the only real existence, that the 
bad was but the absence of good'. 

It was in this state of mind that Augustin, who had 
already taught rhetoric with success in Tagaste and in 
Carthage, passed over to Rome and thence to Milan. He 
was then religious afber a fashion, but regarded Chris- 
tianity as only for such as could not rise to the heights of 
philosophy. It was at this time that he became conscious 
of the divine force of St PauVs Epistles and that he fell 
under the influence of St Ambrose. He attended his 
preaching from admiration of his oratory and found him- 
self pricked to the heart by the truths which he delivered. 
After a painful inward struggle he acknowledged the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus, and was baptized by Ambrose in 
the year 387, together with his natural son Adeodatus. 
From this time began the controversy, which only ended 
with his life, against his old allies the Manichaeans. 

In the year after his baptism he returned to Afirica, 
where he lived in the country in a kind of monastic soli- 
tude, until in 392 he was ordained presbyter, much against 
his will, in Hippo Regius. Three years later he became 
its bishop. Henceforward, though bishop of a little town 
of no fame or importance, he belonged to the Church at 
large. He was in constant communication with all parts 
of the Latin Church, urging, advising, controverting. He 
died on the 28th of August, 430, while Hippo was besieged 
by the invading army of the Vandals. 

He had unceasingly employed both tongue and pen in 
the service of the Church. He vindicated the ways of 
God to man against those who distrusted divine provi- 
dence; he asserted the true idea of the Church against 
those who resisted its authority; in a society still hot with 
the embers of the Arian controversy he expounded the 
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mystery of the Holy Trinity; he maintained man's need 
of the grace of God against those who contended that 
his natural powers were sufficient for him. In a word, 
there was no prominent question of his time which he did 
not discuss and illustrate, and his influence generally 
settled the disputed points in the form which he preferred. 
He had a quick and lively fancy, and a mind of almost un- 
equalled ingenuity and readiness. Arguments and analo- 
gies never fail bim. Probably no writer has produced so 
many striking maxims. But it is not his imagination or 
his dialectic skill which has given him the immense and 
abiding influence which he has in fact exercised in Latin 
Christianity. This he owes to a combination of dialectic 
power with an earnestness in believing, a conviction of 
the lost condition of those who deliberately reject the gifts 
which Christ has left in His Church, a Imowledge of the 
human heart, a devoutness, tenderness, and s^Tiipathv, 
such as has fallen to the lot of few. It would be too 
much to say that his treatment of great questions is 
always adequate and satisfactory. His extmonlinary skill 
in reply seems sometimes to have hidden even from him- 
self the real force of the statement which he answers ; and. 
' writing as he did in haste and with warmth, he found in 
cooler moments manv thincifs in his own works which he 
wished to withdraw or modify*. But, take him for all in 
all, no writer in the Latin Church was ever endowed with 
more brilliant gifts or used them with greater zeal for the 
glory of God than St Augustin. 

An excellent instance of a man of wealth and cultiue 
brought to forsake the world is Paulinus of Nola*, who 
was bom at Bonleaux of a wealthy and distinguished 
Roman family. While still in Bordeaux he was a pupil of 
the poet Ausonius, a friend of his father s. In 379 he wiis 
consul and everything seemed to promise him a brilliant 
secular career, when a new influence turned him aside. 



* Few writers Lfivo ilisplayod so 
mach candour in ncknowlodKin^j 
their own errors as St Augustin in 
his Retract at iom 8. 

> H. Vau^lian, The LiU of the 
blessed PaxiUnus (Lond. 1G54); A. 
Bubo, Paulin v, Nola u. «. Zeit; 
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He was greatly struck by thr veneration paid to Christian 
martyrs ; Martin of Tours and Ambrose gained great influ- 
ence on his mind, and he was seized with a great anxiety 
lest the last day should overtake him while engaged in 
things that profit not. When a much longed-for child 
was taken away after a few days' life, he and his wife, who 
was also rich, agreed to sell that they had and give to the 
poor, and so to withdraw from the peril of riches and from 
the deceitful world. His family were greatly troubled, 
but Martin was delighted with the man who had supplied 
an almost unique example of obedience to a hard precept 
of the Gospel \ In a hospice which they had built at 
Nola he and his wife spent their days in the most 
rigorous self-mortification. But in all his austerity Pauli- 
nus retained his naturally kindly and genial character. 
Friend as he was of Jerome and Augustin, he did not 
break with Rufinus and Pelagius. His writings consist 
of Letters and Poems, often of great interest for the 
history of the time as well as for the life of the poet him- 
8el£ It is curious to see the utmost rudeness of life 
recommended in the language of courtly and artificial 
poetry; almost as if Quakerism had been preached in the 
style of Pope. He was chosen Bishop of Nola in the year 
409, and died there in 431. 

Another Latin poet, like Paulinus of distinguished 
fiEunily and engaged in early years in affairs of state, was 
the Spaniard Prudentius*. He, feeling as he grew old 
that tne pursuits in which he had been engaged were such 
as profit not in the day of judgment, set himself to hymn, 
in a style imitative of the old Roman poets, the heroes of 
the noble army of martyrs, and even to inveigh in verse 
against the enemies of Christian truth. 

Leo', the first pope of that name, was also the first 
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I pope of whiiiu wc know any literary productions. It 
I was during his tenure of the Papacy that he delivered 
the sennons which have come down to us. If they have 
not Auguatin's wealth of thought nor Ambrose's eloquence, 
they are written in a style which is good for its time, 
clear, vigorous, and by no means common -place. He 
attains perhaps his highest eloquence when he speaks of 
that see of Rome which he had himself done so much to 
raise to powor over the Chureh. Leo's letters are also of 
the highest interest as documents of Church History, but 
, those should perhaps be regarded rather as despatches 
from the papal chancery than as the work of the pope 
himself. In any case, they are well written. 
I Severinus Boethius', a Roman philosopher and states- 
man, holds a place apart in the hisf^iry of the Church. 
' Born in Rome, he rose to high place and dignity under 
i the great king of the East-Goths, Theoderia Falling, 
j however under suspicion of a treasonable correspondence 
I with the court of Byzantium, he was cast into prison and 
I in the year 52.5 put to death. Dunng his captivity he 
' " ■ ' - — ■■ tphy," 
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1884 expressly aUoved this cultus. His translations and j Cau. x. 
explanations of some of the treatises of Aristotle greatly ' 

influenced the philosophy of the Schoolmen. It is doubt- 
fdl whether he was really the author of the dogmatic 
treatises attributed to him. 
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I. Standards of Doctrine. 

1. The Scriptures* had in the fourth century, as in 
all ages, a unique respect. Every dogmatic statement 
must be capable of proof from Scripture*, and opinions 
which wanted this support could not be recogmzed as 
essential to the Catholic faith. This universal recognition 
of Scripture as of the highest authority seems to presume 
that the limits of Scripture are exactly known. But in 
fact, though there was in ancient times no very conspicuous 
controversy on the matter, there was no absolute agree- 
ment in all parts of the Church as to the contents of the 
Sacred Canon. 

With regard to the Old Testament, the most compe- 
tent judges among the ancient Fathers recognized only the 
books of the Hebrew canon as irrefragable, and regarded 
the later additions of the Alexandrians, contained in the 
Septuagint, as of much less weight and value. This view 
prevailed in the Greek Church, and was supported by the 
great authority of Athanasius'. He recognized only the 
books of the Hebrew canon as in the strictest sense cano- 
nical ; others, contained in the Greek canon, he held might 
be read ** for example of life and instruction of manners" — 
a rule adopted by the English Church — while he applied 
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the term "apocrypha" to spurious books which claimed 
authority under venerable names. Still, copies of the 
Septuagint translation, to which a special sanctity was 
given by the legend of its origin, continued to be sent 
forth, and gave currency to the non-Hebrew books which 
formed part of it, though it can scarcely be said that even 
to this day the Greek Church has adopted the Alexandrian 
canon. In the Western Chiirch Rufinus* gave his authority 
to a division equivalent to that of Athanasius. The first 
class, from which the faith is to be established, he called 
Canonical ; the second Ecclesiastical ; the third Apocryphal. 
Jerome' however used the word "Apocrypha" so as to 
include all books not found in the Hebrew canon, and this 
is the sense which has become familiar in the Anglican 
Church. This usage is also adopted in the so-called six- 
tieth canon of the Council of Laodicea', which, if not 
genuine, is probably an ancient gloss. Still, the current 
Latin Bible was a translation from the Septuagint, giving 
no indication that the books contained in it were not all of 
the same authority, and the great leaders of the Latin 
Church were unwilling to draw distinctions which might 
shake the received tradition. Hence Augustin, who is 
followed by the great mass of later Latin writers, cites all 
the books in question as alike Scripture, and, when he 
ives a list of the books of which " the whole canon of the 
jriptures" consists*, makes no clear distinction between 
the strictly canonical and the other books. It was doubt- 
less under his influence that, at the third Council of Carth- 
age*, a list of the books of Holy Scripture was agreed upon 
in which the Apocryphal books are mingled with those of 
the Hebrew canon. From this period " usage received all 
the books of the enlarged canon more and more generally 
as equal in all respects ; learned tradition kept alive the 
distinction between the Hebrew canon and the Apocrypha 
which had been drawn by Jerome^" 

As regards the New Testament, the Latin Church 
adopted in the fourth century the complete canon which 
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is receired at present, though oocaBJonal doubts were still 
expressed as to the admission of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the apociyphal Epistle to the Laodiceons was often 
inserted among those of St Paul The Church of Alex- 
andria also received the full canon of the Latin ChurcL 
In the East genei'ally it was otherwise. The sreat writers 
of the Syrian Church supply no evidence of the use of the 
Epistle of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 8 John, or the Apocalypfie, 
while Junilius places the Epistle of St James in the same 
class with these books which were not universally re- 
ceived. The Churches of Asia Minor received generally 
all the books of the New Testament contained in the 
African canon except the Apocalypse. This is definite- 
ly excluded from the list of GJregoiy of Nasianzus\ 
and pronounced spurious in that of Amphilochius*. It is 
not mcluded in the Laodicene canon, nor in that given by 
Cyril of Jerusalem*. Epiphanius however, though he 
notices the doubts which were entertained as to this book, 
adopts the canon* of Africa and the West, which includes 
it. The Church of Constantinople does not seem to have 
recognized it until a late period. 

Everywhere and by all schools of thought the Holy 
Scriptures were accepted as inspired, in a very special 
manner, by God Himself*; and almost everywhere the 
allegorical — often called the spiritual — ^method of inter- 
pretation was adopted. Plain history vanished in a cloud 
of mystic meaning, often of great beautv. Orthodox and 
heretical disputants alike commonly usea this method. So 
clear-sighted a theologian as Athanasius however, though 
brought up in the very home of allegory, saw the necessity, 
for any sound interpretation of St Paul, of taking account 
of the time of writing, the person of the writer, and the 
matter about which he wrote^ 

2. Besides the Scriptures, it was generally acknow- 
ledged that very ^reat respect was to be paid to the voice 
of the actually existing Church, to the developments of a 
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body having a continuous and divine life. In matters of 
ritual, the actual usage of the Church was held sufficient 
to justify such things as the trine immersion in baptism, 
or the words of the Invocation in the Holy Eucharist, 
which were confessedly not found in Holy Scripture'. But 
in matters of doctrine also, in an age when there Was a 
fierce war of parties which all claimed the support; of the 
Scriptures, appeal was made to the voice of the Church 
itselE This voice was found in the formularies of faith set 
forth by the representatives of the whole Church solemnly 
assembled in council. In the end, it turned out not to be 
always easy to determine what councils were to be held to 
represent the whole Church'. 

3. We have seen already' that it was found necessary 
to draw up short summaries of the faith of Christians, 
both for the instruction of those who were without and 
for the confirmation of those who were within the Church. 
Such Rules of Faith were found at this period in various 
Churches, but no one formula was universally adopted by 
the whole of the Christian Church. In the fourth century 
this was changed. The whole Church by its representatives 
in councQ set forth a confession of faitn* which was to be 
adopted by all Catholics throughout the world. The 
Church itself appears as giving authority to a Creed, not 
as independent of Scripture, but as founded oq it. It 
was admitted that a council which fairly represented 
the Church at large, meeting and deliberating as in God's 
sight, might look for special guidance and enlightenment 
of the Holy Ghost. Constantino' claims such guidance 
for the Council of Nic^ea ; Isidore of Pelusium' speaks of 
it as divinely inspired; Basil the Great' says that the 
Fathers of Nicsea spake not without the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; the Fathers themselves ' express a humble 
trust that what they have done is well-pleasing to God the 
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regard the decisions of an oecumenical councilas absolutely 

; conclusive for all time ; a later council may be called upon 

I to amend the decisions of an earlier^; when Rimim is 

quoted against Nicaea, recourse must be had to that which 

all parties acknowledge — Scripture and reason". 
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11. The Holy Trinity, 

1. The greatest dogmatic conflict which the Church 
had to endure broke out in the early part of the fourth 
century. Arius was a person of considerable mark among 
the presbjlers of Alexandria. He is described as a man 
of impressive appearance and of strictly ascetic life, yet 
with kindly and attractive manner and bearing; but he 
was charged with a certain vanity and lightness of mind. 
He had been a pupil of the famous Lucian of Antioch, 
who had been accused of sharing the opinions of Paul of 
Samosata*, and these views he also was thought to hold 
The first beginnings of the strife are obscured by discrep- 
ancy of testimony, but on the tenets of Arius there is 
practically no doubt. In his view the Son is a creation out 
of nothing by the mil of God the Father; a divine being, 
created before the worlds, but still a creature. As a father 
must exist before his son, the Son of God is not co-eternal 
with the Father ; there was a time when He was not. It 
was through Him that God made the worlds, yet He is not in 
His proper nature incapable of sin, though by the exertion 
of His own will he was preserved from it*. Against this 
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W. F. Walch, Hist, dcr Ketzereien, 
vols. 2 and 3; J. H. Newman, 
Ariam of the Fourth Century ; F. C. 
Baur, Lehre von der Drcieinigkeit, 
I. 30G— 825; J. A, Domer, Person 
Christi, i. 773—939 (2nd Ed.), 
trans, by Alexander and Simon; 
H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arian- 
ism; A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Doqmengeschichte^ n. 182 — 275. 

* See p. 118. 
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Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, asserted tli<^ eo-existerice 
of God the Father and God the Son from all eternity; 
never was there a time when the Father was not the 
Father, when the Son was not the Son\ Doctrines so 
startling as those of Arius could not pass unquestioned. 
For some years the Church in Alexandria was disturbed 
by the disputes which arose about them. AJexander 

?robably hoped to overcome Arius by gentle treatment, 
^hen ne was disappointed in his hope, Arius was at 
length excommunicated by a synod of about one hundred 
Aincan and Libyan bishops, and with him certain presby- 
ters and deacons of Alexandria, while the Libyan bishops 
Theonas and Secimdus were deposed from their oflSces. 

Driven from Alexandria, Arius betook himself to 
Palestine, whence he wrote to his old fellow-student under 
Lucian, Eusebius the influential bishop of Nicomedia, who 
at once bestirred himself to gain adherents for him. He 
was 80 successful that a Bithjmian synod under his influ- 
ence pronounced in favour of the opinions of Arius, and 
Eusebius of Csesarea attempted to mediate between Alex- 
ander and his presb3rter'. To whatever influence it may 
have been due, Arius returned to Alexandria and resumed 
his functions. Several bishops took his part, but Alex- 
ander and his friends remained firm. And not only did 
bishop contend with bishop ; mob contended with mob in 
cities of the East. 

was at this critical time that Constantino overcame 
Licinius and became sole ruler of the Boman world. 
When the strife in the Church came to his knowledge, he 
wrote, or caused to be written, a remarkable letter* to 
Alexander and Arius. The discussion appeared to him a 
mere play of nimble wits, asking questions which ought not 
to be asked and giving answers which ought not to be 
given; he begs the combatants therefore to restore to 
their emperor his quiet days and tranquil nights by making 
such mutual concessions as may restore peace to the 
Church. The letter however produced no good result, 
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nor could Hosiits of Cordova, the emperor's conlidential 
adviser, who hrought it to Alexaudria, effect a reconcilia- 
tion hetween the opposing parties'. There was one in 
Alexandria who, though his works belong mainly to a 
later period, had already the influence which his character 
could not fail to win. and who would certainly not tolerate 
liny conipromiae with error. This was Athanaaius, who 
was constantly by the side of Alexander, and who main- 
tained now, as throughout hia eventful life, with all his 
force the great truth, that the Son was God tix>m all 
eternity, and that He became very Man. It is to be 
observed, that Athanasius connects the Divinity of the 
Son with the Redemption uf man much more prominently 
than his contemporaries. How, he asks, could Christ 
make us partakers of the Divine nature, if He were Him- 
self only !i partaker, and Dot the source and origin of it? 
This lies indeed at the root of the Athanasian theology; 
in the Son we have the Father ; whoso knoweth the Son 
knoweth the Father; if the Son be a creature, we cannot 
worship Him'. One who held these views could evidently 
not concede one jot or oue tittle to the Arians. 
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corionty to see the great ruler of the Roman world. The 
tdahop of Rome, who was precluded by his advanced &ae 
from nndertaking the journey to Nicsea, waa represented hy 
two presbyters. His name does not appear m any of the 
documents connected with the council, and it is quite un- 
certain whether he waa one of those whose advice the 
emperor privately sought. Eusebius* reckons tJie number 
of bishops who took part in the council at more than two 
hundred and fifty, and these were accompanied by a very 
large number of presbyters, deacons, and other attendants. 
Among the deacons was Athanaeius. Athanasius* makes 
the whole number three hundred and eighteen, a number 
which Ambrose' observed with delight was that of Abra- 
ham's trained servants', and which has ever since remained 
the traditional number of attendants at the council, so 
that it is frequently referred to as "the tlu'ee hundred and 
eighteen." The Greeks attended in large numbers; of 
the Latioa, who were much less numerous, the most dis- 
tinguished representatives were the well-known Hosius 
and CGecilian of Carthage. Many of those who were 
present were highly respected for their piety and for the 
sufferings which they had endured in the still recent 
persecutioa; some were distinguished theologians; some 
were probably simple men to whom the very watch- 
words of the contest were new and strange. There were 
present also at some of the preliminary discussions many 
laymen, skilled rhetoricians, ready to advocate the views 
of one side or other. It was the fluent talk of these 
gentlemen which roused one of the confessors, himself a 
layman, to declare that Christ and the Apostles handed 
down to us no dialectic art or vain craft, but simple 
maxims guarded by faith and good works'. It is not 
improbable that (as Buflnus' implies) even heathen philo- 
sophers took part in these informal debates. 

The great assembly met in the largest room of the 
palace at Nicfea, in wtucb there was placed at one end a 
gilded chair for the emperor, while the seats of the bishops 
were arranged on each side. When the members of the 

> Vita CmulaM. m. 8. 
' EpUt. ad Aftot, c. 2. 

• Fpitt. ad Oralian. T>e Flilr, i. 
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council were placed, the empei-or, in splendid robes, en- 
tered the hall, without military guard, and passed with 
stately tread to the seat placed for him, in which however 
he did not place himself until some of the bishops mo- 
tioned him to do so. When he was seated, one of the 
bishops — either Eusebius of Caesarea* or Eustathius of 
Antioch' — rose and addressed him. When this address 
was ended, Constantino rose, and with a pleasant counte- 
nance and in a gentle voice made his reply, thanking God 
for having permitted him to see the representatives of the 
Church brought together into one assembly, and earnestly 
entreating his hearers to maintain the peace and harmony 
which became the ministers of God'. On concluding ins 
speech — which was in Latin, and was at once rendered 
into Greek by an interpreter — he handed over the conduct 
of the meeting to the presidents and left the halL Who 
the presidents {irpoeSpoi) were is uncertain. It is natural 
to suppose that Hosius of Cordova, who was the emperor s 
confidant, and whose name stands first among the signa- 
tures to the deforces, was at any rate one of them. Others 
were probably the prelates of the two great sees of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, Alexander and Eustathius ; perhaps 
also Eusebius of Ca?sarea. 

There were three groups in the assembly; the small 
party of Arians, under the guidance of Eusebius of Nico- 
media; the party of Alexander, to which the Western 
bishops generally belonged; and the moderate men, 
who looked upon Eusebius of Ca^sarea as their leader. 
It was acknowledged on all hands that the council was 
bound to produce such an authoritative statement of the 
true faith as might serve to guide the minds of believers 
in their present perplexity. The party who were soon 
called Eusebians, from their leader the bishop of Nicome- 
dia, first proposed a form of Creed which was little less 
than undisguised Arianism. When this had been rejected 
with indignation, Eusebius of Caesarea put forward for 



^ Sozomen, i. 17. 

3 Theodoret, i. 6. The extant 
oration however said to have been 
delivered by Eustathins on this oc- 
casion (see FabriciuR, Bibl, Grac. 
iz. p. 132 ff.) is unquestionably of 
mncb later date tlinn the conncil. 



and Biahop Lightfoot {Diet. Ckr. 
lUogr. n. 313) has no doubt that 
Eusebius was the orator. 

» Eusebius, Vita Const in. 12; 
Sozomcn, i. 19; Socrates, i. M: 
Theodoret. //. E. i. 7. 
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adoption the Creed which he had himself received as a 
catechumen and taaght as a presbyter and a bishop'. 
THoB was drawn up in bennB either actually Scriptural or 
already familiar to the Church, The emperor apratived 
it; the council at first said nothing against it. £ut it 
did not in set terms repudiate Anan doctrine. Alex- 
ander and his friends consequently insisted on the inser- 
tioD of more exact definitions, ana this was supported by 
the earnest eloquence and keen dialectics of Athanasiua 
After several proposals and long debates a formula vrsa at 
length -arrived at to which all but a very small minority 
were content to subscribe*. This differs in several parti- 
culars firom the Creed with which we are familiar under 
the name "Nicene." The beginning of the second clause 
ran thus: — "And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
Qod, begotten from the Father only-bom, that is from the 
essence of the Father, God from God, Light from Light, 
Very God from Very God, begotten, not made, of one and 
the same essence with the Father; through Whom all 
things were made." And the Creed, which ends with the 
words "and in the Holy Ghost," was followed by an ana- 
thema on those who say that there was a time when the 
Son was not, that before He was begotten He was not, 
that He came into being out of things that were not; 
and on those who allege that He is of a different 
substance or essence from God [the Father] and is 
capable of being created or changed or altered. In a 
word, all the characteristic opinions of the Arians were 
condemned. To this Creed nearly all the bishops who 
were present assented, some — as Euaebius of Cajsarea 
— with great reluctance. Only two refused at the tinTe 
to accept it, but two others — Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Theognis of Nic^.i — continued to hold communion 
with Arius. The latter was condemned, and banished by a 
decree of the emperor, who endeavoured to fix upon him 
and his adherents the nick-name "Porphyrian," horn 
Porphyry, the well-known pagan enemy of the faith of 
Christ'. 

■ Theodoret, i, 12, p. 88. p. 38 f. ; Socrates, i. 8, p. 34; in 

■ This is found in tbe letter of Manri.Cimc. ii. giG^HahQ'aBiUio- 
Btuebina to tbe people or CnBares. thek, p. 78ff. 

giien in Theodoret, //. E. i. 12, > SocntM, i. 9, p. 31, 
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It might have been expected that the almost unanimous 
decision of such an assembly as that of Nicaea would have 
put an end to the strife. This was however very far from 
being the case ; it was rather the beginning than the end. 
The West indeed generally accepted the Nicene Faith, but 
in the Eiist there arose opponents of it in almost even' 
city. It was not that all these sympathized with the 
views of Arius, but that a large party in the Church 
wjis reluctant to receive a document which described 
the mysteries of the faith in other than Scriptural terms, 
and which even adopted a woitl {ofioovaio^) which had 
been condemned by a provincial council as favouring the 
views oi Paul of Samosata, who denied the Divinity of 
the Son altogether*. This party was commonly called 
Semiarijin. Eusebius of Csesarea however, its leader, 
was himself orthodox*. He expressly repudiates the 
two main theses of Arius, that the Word was a creature 
and that there was a time when He was not^ The 
opposition to the Niceno decision was moreover strenL:;ih- 
ened by the fact that the views of the eniporor hinisolf 
changed, probably under the inHuonco of his si<ter 
Constantia, a disci pie of Ensebius of Nicomedia. This 
prelate k(;])t up a vigorous agitation against Athanasius. 
who hnd become bishop of Alexandria, and several re- 
specter! bishops took the side of Arius, who had meantime 
diffused liis views in a j)opular w(jrk called Thalia. Arius 
was allowed to submit to the emperor a statement of hij? 
belief which avoided the ])articular terms which had given 
moat offence. Constantine was still bent upt^n promoting 
unitv ; and he seems to have been led to believe that it 
would conduce to this end if both Athanasius and his 
active supporter Enstathius were remo\ed from the 
positions which they occupied. Eustatliius was deposed 
and banished in the year 330, and Kusebius of Nicomedia 
then pro(H;eded to attack Athanasius by stirring up against 
him all the discontented in his own diocese, especially 



» Sec p. 118, n. 3. Tlio word 
btiooinTioi first occurs in Irenncus's 
acconnt of the Valontinians, Hteres, 
I. 5. § 1. 

* BiRliop Bull and Pr Gave arc 
among bis defenders, and even Dr 
Newman admits (Jiriaw^ p. 2C2) 



that there is nothiuf^ in liis works 
to convict him of heresy. 

» C. Marcelluw, i. 4, p. 22; De 
Eccl. TheoL i. 2, 3, p. 61 f., ih. S, 
J), 10, p. r><)f.; Thopk. II. 3. St-e 
LiRhtfoot, in Diet. Cftr. Biopr. ii. 
317. 
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the Meletian8\ who thought that they were aggrieved". 
Athanasius however was able to defend himself successfally 
before the emperor against these attacks. But his enemies 

Kve him no rest, and in the year 335 he had to appear 
fore a synod convened by the emperor at Tjrre*, at 
which sixty bishops, mainly Eusebians, were present. 
This qmod deposed Athanasius from his see, and the 
bishops who composed it, proceeding to Jerusalem for the 
consecration of the church of the Anastasis which the 
emperor had built, declared themselves favourable to the 
recall of Anus ^ Athanasius meantime had presented him- 
self before the emperor at Constantinople, and his visit had 
at first the effect which his remarkable personal influence 
seldom failed to produce. But when his opponents ap- 
peared, and alleged against him that he had Doasted that 
he was able to prevent the usual fleet of corn-ships from 
leaving the harbour of Alexandria, the emperor changed 
his mind, and sentenced him to be banished to Treves. 
Preparations were made for the solemn restitution of Arius 
to his office in Alexandria, which were however stopped by 
his sudden death. After the death of Constantine Atha- 
nasius returned to his see, but the influence of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who had been raised by Constantius, the 
new ruler of the East, to the throne of Constantinople, 
rendered his position untenable. He was compelled to 
give place to an intruding bishop, Gregory, who was thrust 
upon the exasperated Alexandrians by actual armed force. 
He was kindly received in his exile by Julius, bishop of 
Rome. At Rome too Marcellus*, bishop of Ancyra, who 
had been at Nicaea one of the most ardent defenders of 
the Homoousian creed, was hospitably entertained. In his 



* See above, p. 151. 

« Epiphanius (Hares. 68, p. 723 a) 
seems to imply that Athanasius 
deaJt roughly with them — **rpfay- 

* AthanaHius, Apol. ii.; Socrates, 
I. 2Sff. ; Sozomen, II. 25; Theodo- 
ret, I. 28 ff. Documents in Har- 
douin. Cone. i. 539 ff.; a good 
summary in Gave, Hist. Lit, i. 
353 (ed. Basel, 1741). 

^ Athanasius, Apol. ii. ; Socrates, 
j« 28f.; Sozomen, n. 25; Theodo- 



ret, I. 29 £f.; Hardouin i. 551 fit. 

^ The views of Marcellus are 
known principally from the two 
treatises of Eusebius of Cssarea 
(c. Marcellum and De Theologia 
EccL) against him. See also Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Catech. xv. 27—^3; 
Epiphanius, Hccres. 72. Modem 
works on him are: H. Kettberg, 
MarceUiana (GSttingen, 1794); Th. 
Zahn, Mareell von Ancyra; also 
hifi art. in Herzog's 11. E. p. 279 
(2nd ed.). 
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horror of Arianism, this prelate seems to have fallen into a 
doctrine too nearly resembling Sabellianism. He repre- 
sented the Word in such a way that He did not appear as 
the Second Person in the Godhead, the Son from all eternity. 
The name " Son " is properly given to Him (in this view) 
only so far as He was incarnate, not in His proper nature. 
Doubtless the Word proceeded forth from God, and in His 
humanity was a distinct Person ; but He is destined, when 
He shall have delivered up the Kingdom to GoD the 
Father, again to be absorbed into the Divine Unity. The 
synod at Constantinople in 336 condemned his doctrine 
and deposed him from his office. Like Athanasius, he 
returned to his see on the death of Constantino, and like 
him he was compelled to flee for refuge, which he found at 
Rome. Here he presented to the bishop his confession of 
faith, in terms practically identical with the creed of 
RomeS and was admitted to communion. 

When it became known in the East that men deprived 
of office by Eastern synods had been admitted to com- 
munion at Rome, great dissatisfaction arose. An important 
synod was held at Antioch (known as the "Dedication- 
Synod/* from the circumstance that the bishops composing 
it attended the dedication of a church in that city), the 
canons of which were afterwards adopted into the universiil 
code. At this assembly no less than four confessions of 
faith were produced ^ the second of which — kno\^^l as 
Lucian's — without using the word Homoousios, repudiated 
in the strongest terms the characteristic doctrine of the 
Arians with regard to the Person of the Son, while the 
third condemned the opinions of Marcellus, who is chi.ssc<l 
with Sabollius and Paul of Samosata. This synod cou- 
firmed the sentence passed at Tyre upon Athauiisius, and 
condemned generally any bishop who, being deposed by a 
synod, should appeal to another s}Tiod of the same kind, or 
to the emperor^. In the winter of the same year pope 
Julius held the council, of which he had some months befoa* 
given notice to the Eastern prelates, in Rome*. Athana- 



* Epiphanius, lucres. 72, c. 3, 
p. 83(5. The creed of MarcelluH 
may conveniently be compared with 
the Uoman in Heurtlcy '8 //a rwonm 
Symbolical p. 24 fT,, or Ilahn's 
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dus, after a AiU examination of the charges against him, 
was pronounced innocent, and his right to communicate 
with the Roman Church fully recognized. Marcellus was 
declared orthodox. There was thus a clear divergence of 
the West from the East. 

With a view of putting an end to this dissension, the 
two emperors, Constans and Constantius, agreed to call a 
Council at Sardica* — Sofia in Bulgaria — on the frontiers 
of the two empires, but in the dominion of the Western. 
This however was far from promoting unity. No sooner 
did the Eastern clergy who were present learn that their 
Western brethren intended to treat Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus as lawful bishops than they left the coimcil and 
assembled separately at Philippopolis. Those who remained 
at Sardica Sgain Lquitte/^Sanasius of the charges 
against him, and passed sentence of deposition against 
some of the most prominent bishops of the opposing party. 
Those who assembled at Philippopolis, on the other hand, 
sent out to the bishops of their party, and to the clergy in 
general, a letter' explaining their position, and condemning 
the conduct of Athanasius and Marcellus. To this was 
appended a confession of their faith', founded on the fourth 
of those which had been produced at Antioch. They con- 
demned the opinions of Arius and those of Marcellus alike. 

The bishops of the East, assembled at Antioch, feeling 
that they were regarded with suspicion in the Western 
Church as inclining to Arianism, again endeavoured to 
clear themselves from the charge. In an Exposition of 
their Faith, which from its length came to be known as 
the Prolix Exposition, they expressed their belief in " the 
only-bom Son of God, begotten of the Father before all 
ages; God from God, Light from Light; through Whom 
all things were made;" and they anathematized those who 
affirmed that the Son was made from nothing (e^ ovk 
ovratv), or from a different substance (e^ eripa^ viroard' 
o-eft>9), or that there was a time when He was not. The 
ninth chapter of the Prolix Exposition might indeed be 
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considered as a paraphrase of the word Homooueios. But 
they also coDdemned those who said that it was not by 
wiahing or willing that the Father begat the Son. In this 
they condemned the Athanasians, who held that the eternal 
generation of the Sol ia of the essence of the Father, as 
inseparable from Him as His holiness or ffis wisdom. To 
say that the Son was produced by the wish or will of the 
Father seemed to them to approach pojilously near to 
saying that He was a creature — though against this conclu- 
sion the bishops at Antioch had expressly guarded them- 

ansious to find terms of agreement with their Western 
1 brethren, and they were certainly veiy far from holding 
1 those opinions of Arius which had been condemned; but 
1 no reconciliati<Mi was effected. A Western couocil at 
Milan rejected their overture. 

Thoy also found themselves under the necessity of con- 
demning a new heresy, that of Photinus'. He was a fellow- 
countryman and disciple of Marcellus, and the Antiochene 
sentence of condemnation seems to attribute to him little 
or nothing beyond the viewa of his master. As however 
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the continued rejection by the Easterns of the word Ho- 
mooiisios. Those opinions of Arias which had been con- 
demned at NicBEa were almost everywhere rejected. 

But the death of Constans brought about a great 
change in the politics of the time. Constantius had paid 
a certain defei-ence to his brother, who favoured Atha- 
nasius ; now he asserted his independence, and perhaps 
wished to repay the humiliation which he thought he had 
suffered at the hands of the Western bishops. A synod 
which met at Sirmium in 351 put forth a Confession of 
Faith' identical with the fourth of Antioch, and deposed 
Pbotinus, who had up to this time remained in possession 
of the see of Sirmium. To the Confession was appended a 
long series of aiiiithemas, in the eighteenth of which the 
Son is expressly declared to be subordinate to the Father 
(v-Torerayfievoi;). This was not generally accepted in the 
West, though so high an authority as Hilary' of Poictiers 
thought it compatible with orthodoxy. When, shortly 
afterwards, Constantius became, by his victory over the 
usurper Magnentius, the sole ruler of the empire, he acted 
with more vigour and decision in the affairs of the Church. 
From synods assembled at Aries' and Milan'he succeeded 
in extorting the condemnation of Athanasius as a rebel, 
leaving the theological question for the present out of 
sight. The orthodox were not compelled to accept any 
new formula of belief, but the more sharp-sighted among 
them could not fail to be aware that in the condemnation 
of Athanasius lurked more than a personal question. The 
few bishops who refused to concur — Paulinus of Treves, 
Eusebius of Vercelli, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Dionysius 
of Milan — were driven into exile, and to these were soon 
added Liberiiis of Rome, Hilary of Poictiers, and the aged 
Hosius of Cordova. Early in the year 356 his sentence of 
deposition was formally communicated to Athanasius, who 
at once withdrew into the wilderness and was l(}st to sight. 
He was beyond the emperor's power, for no one would 
earn the price put upon his head by betraying him to his 
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enemies. George of Cappadocia was brought into Alex- 
andria by force of arms as his successor. Tne unity of the 
Church seemed to be restored ; the emperor seem^ to be 
supreme over it ; the party opposed to Athanasius seemed 
to be completely victorious. 

But in fact the political victory of the Eastern bishops 
brought about their ruin. No sooner was the pressure of 
adversity removed than the anti-Nicene party flew asunder. 
They had only been united by their hostility to Athanasius 
and the Homoousion. The real Arianism, the Arianism 
which had been condemned at Nicaea, started once more 
into full view. Aetius* and Eunomius*, keen and ruthless 
dialecticians, carried it to its logical issue and declined all 
compromise with orthodoxy. These " Anomoeans " declared 
that the Son was different in essence from the Father, 
unlike (dvofMoiosi) in essence and in all respects. However 
superior the Son might be to the other parts of creation, 
He was still created. The great majority of the Oriental 
theologians did not share these views. They maintained 
that the Son was like (pfioioq) the Father in essence and 
in all respects, and that His Eternal Generation was by no 
means an act of creation^. But they declined — alarmed, 
perhaps, by the theories of Marcellus — to admit that the 
Father and the Son are of one and the same essence. The 
leaders of this Homoiousian party were George of Laodicea, 
Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, and Basil of 
Ancyra, and their views made some impression even upon 
eager advocates of the Nicene doctrines, like Hilary of 
Poictiers*, who were in exile among them. 

The emperor was still eager for unity at any price, and 
the court-party among the bishops — especially the pliant 
Ursacius of Singidunum and Valensof Mursa, with Acacius 
of Ca'sarea and Eiidoxius of Antioch — were anxious to 



^ Epiphanius, Ha'rt'.<. 76, c. 10, 

p. 924 ff. ; Gregory Nyssen, c. En- 

tiomium^ i. 6; J. A. Fjibricins, 

Bihlioth, Gneca, ix. 227 fif. (ed. 

Harless). 

' Tlio treatises of Basil aod 

I Gregory Nyssen against Euno- 

. mius; Socrates, iv. 7 ; Sozomen, vi. 

■ 8, 2G; Philostorgins iii. 20; iv. 8, 

9; V. B; vi. 5, 4; Fabricius, liibl. 

Gr. IX. 207 ff. C. R. W. Klose, 



GeschichU und Lekre des Euno- 
mius (Kiel, 1833). 

^ Athanasius himself admitted 
(De Synodi."^ c. 41) that the ex- 
pression d/xotof Aar* oufflaVf taken 
in connexion with the distinction 
drawn between begetting and cre- 
ating, was capable of an orthodox 
intc'r])retation. 

* As is evident from his De Sy- 
nodis. 
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devise a fui-mula which should unite Homoeana aod Ano- 
mceans. By a third Sirmian council, at which the emperor 
was preseut, the words HoraoouBios aod HomoiousioB were 
absolutely forbidden, as not contained in Scripture, and as 
attemptioe to define matters above the reach of man's 
understanding'. The subordination of the Son was again 
affirmed. This formula was mainly the work of Western 
bishops, hitherto the great champions of orthodoxy, but it 
was highly displeasing in the East. CoDstantius seems 
in some way to have ooen won over to the views of the 
more moderate party, and a fourth Sirmian council put 
forth as their Faith that which had been set forth at the 
Dedication-Council of Antioch in the year 341. together 
with the condemnation of Paul of Samosata and Photinus 
which had been agreed upon at Sirraium ten years later". 

In the year 358 the exiled Liberius bought his return 
to Rome by subscribing (to use his own words) " the true 
Catholic Faith received at Sirmium by many brethren 
and fellow-bishops," and repudiating Athanasius'. What 
was the formula which he subscribed, whether the First 
or the Second of Sirmium, has been matter of vehement 
dispute. It is however hardly possible to suppose that 
the indignation which Hilary' expresses against the weak- 
ness of the Roman bishop can have been called forth by 
his having accepted a formula which he himself thought 
compatible with orthodoxy. He must therefore have sub- 
scribed the Second. Hosiua was also allowed to return 
home on accepting this formula, which he did under 
durance, but without repudiating Athana8ius^ 

The emperor however was still dissatisfied. He de- 
signed that a great synod under his own influence should 
devise a formula in which the v^ious parties might agree. 

' Bocistee. ii. 30. p. 12B; Atha- 
nasius, De Syaadia, c. 28; the 
original Latin in Hilary, De Sy- 
nodii, e. 11. Eahn. p. 119. 

' Sozomen, H. E. TV. IB, p. 150. 

* Of the fall of Liberinx there is 
tbe moBt exprees and tmdonbted 
teBtimony in Athanasias, Hiit. 
Arian. 41i Apot. e. Ariart. 89; 
Hilai7, e. Conttantiam, 11 ; Sozo- 
men IV. 16; Jerome, Dt Virii K- 
IiMt. 97. 



* Fragment ti., where Liberiiu'a 
□wn letter ia given with Hilar^f's 
oommentB. The genninenesB of 
this letter ia admitted b; ainiDBt 
all the moet distinguiahed hislo- 
rians and oritice txom Boroniaa to 
Dr Ddllinger and Cardinal New- 

' Athanadiu, Eitt. Ariaa. 44. 
See T. D. 0. Horae in Diet. Chr. 
Biogr. m. 171 B. 
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What actually came to pass however was not one synod 
but two. In May, 359, four hundred Western bishops as- 
sembled at Rimini^ who were required by the emperor to 
debate only matters of doctrine, and forbidden to separate 
until they should have arrived at a conclusion. Ursacius 
and Valens however, who acted as the emperor's ministers 
in ecclesiastical affairs, were at first altogether unable to 
carry out his wish that the formula lately settled at Sir- 
mium should be accepted. The great majority of the 
assembly held firmly to the faith of Nicaea, condemned 
Arianism and deposed its friends — including Ursacius and 
Valens — from their seea But the delegates who carried 
the decrees of the synod to the emperor, without being 
admitted to an audience, were carried by Ursacius and hk 
friends to Nice' in Thrace, where a small council was held, 
which was compelled or persuaded to accept a formula — | 
known as that of Nice — in all its main points identical 
with that to which the Western bishops had assented at 
Sirmium two years before. This declared the Son " like 
the Father Who begat Him according to the Scriptures, 
Whose begetting no man knows but the Father Who 
begat Him." Bearing this confession, and still carrying 
with them the delegates, Ursacius and Valens returned to 
Rimini, where by mingled threats and persuasions tht-y 
caused the weary and terrified bishops to accept it. 

Meantime, an Oriental synod had assembled at Seleu- 
cia*. The Homoiousians, with whom some of the Nicene 
party had made common cause, were in the majority, 
among them being the much-respected Hilary of Poictiers. 
then in exile in the East; but the minority of decided 
Arians, under the leadei-ship of Acacius and Eudoxius, 
was still considerable. Passion ran high in the council, 
and the majority ended by passing sentence of deposition 



I 



* Socrates, n. 37 ; Sozoinen, iv. 
17, 18, 19; Theodorot, H. E, ii. 
18 ff.; Salpicius SeveruB, Chron. 
II. 41 ff. Some fragments of the 
Acta are preserved in Jerome^s 
Dial, adv. Luciferum. Ilardouin, 
Cone. I. 711 fif. 

' Socrates, n. 37, p. 144; Sozo- 
men, iv. 19, p. 159 ; in Hahn, p. 12C ; 
some portions of the Acta are pre- 
served in the Fragmenta of Hilary 



of Poictiers; Hardouin i. 719. So- 
crates (u.s.) declares that Nice (Nt'ir;) 
was expressly chosen as the ^eat of 
the council in order that its canons 
might be confused with those of 
Niceea (SUtua). 

^ Socrates, ii. 39, 40; Socrates, 
IV. 23, 24; Sulpicius SeveruB, n. 
42; Hilary, c. Constantium; Basil. 
Epist. 74: Hanlonin i. 7'2l. 
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on their chief opponents. l>iit the emperor had still to 
be reckoned with, and he deterniined, while shewing his 
repugnance to the extreme Arians by banishing Aetius, 
to force the formula of Nice upon the East as well as the 
West. He gained his end, and in a council at Constanti- 
nople^ in the following year this confession' was again put 
• forth, with the addition, that the word ovaia, which was not 
commonly intelligible and which had given great offence, 
should no longer be used ; and that the word vTroa-Toai^ 
should not be applied to the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The emperor seemed for the moment to have brought to 
pass the unity for which he was so anxious ; but a scarcely 
disguised Arianism was in fact established in the Church, 
and even Eunomius obtained a bishopric. In Gaul, where 
Julian, who was indifferent to Christian dogma, had already 
been proclaimed Augustus, the orthodox bishops made 
their voices heard. In November, 361, Constantius died 
on his march against his cousin. 

The emperor Julian was an implacable enemy of 
Christianity, yet his short reign was in &ct a blessing in 
disguise. For nearly two years the Church, however 
injured in its property and its privileges, was entirely 
free from imperial interference in matters of doctrine. 
The gain in this far outweighed the loss, for during thi^ 
period the leaders in the Church, no longer harassed by 
imperial politics, came to understand each other better, 
and even to discern points of agreement where all had 
once seemed hostile. 

For some time past the Homoiousians seem to have 
been coming to the conviction that, in spite of their 
repugnance to the Horaoousion, their views were in fact 
much nearer to those of the Nicene party than to those of 
such Arians as Aetius and Eunomius*. Athanasius, again 



^ Soerates, n. 41 ; Nioephoms ix. 
44 ; Athanasias, De SynodU, o. 30. 

' In Hahn, p. 129. It is worthy 
of note that Ulphilas the Goth was 
one of those who sabsoribed to this 
fdnnnla. 

* By this timethe leading thinkers 
had seen the hitent ambiguity in the 
word 6fioou0'io$. If the woid otaia 
means ^e essence of an individual — 
tliat whioh makes him what he in— 



then to apply the word 6fioo6<riot 
to the Son would be to merge His 
Personality in that of the Father, 
to make Father and Son one indi- 
vidoaL In this sense no donbt the 
term had been rejected at Antioch. 
Bat St Basil pointed oat (Epist 
42) that oiffla denotes that wnioh is 
common to all the individaals of a 
species, and so dfwo^iot maybe nsed 
to describe the identity of natnre 
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returofHl from banishment, earnestly sought to unite all 
the parties which were not absolutely Arian. He did not 
indeed waver in his allegiance to the Nicene Faith, but 
he induce<l a synod which met at Alexandria' to pardcm 
the fall of those who had been unawares seduced into 
Ariuiiism, and to isicilitate their admission to communion 
with the orthixlox Church. And, what was even more 
imfKirtant, the opposing parties, when they were face to 
face, came to understand the ambiguity which lurks in 
such wonls as "essence*" and "substance*.'* The Nicene 
j party arlmitted that their opponents, when they spoke of 
! three "Substances," by no means intended to deny the 
unity of the Godhead ; their opponents allowed that those 
who maintained the " one essence " did not intend to deny 
the Trinity of Persons*. It would seem that the synod 
deprecated the use of the ambiguous terms altogether*. 

The settlement of the dispute was however rendered 
difficult by two circumstances. 

In tho first place, the doctrine of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit®, which had attracted little attention durins^ 
the first thirty yeiirs of the Arian diWsions, now came into 
pronjiiionce. At Nicaea the simpk^st expression of belief in 
tlnr Holy (ihost had been held sufficient. The Lucianist 
(xonfession' of 8il added to this the words "which is 
;riven for the cr)niforting and sanctifying and perfecting of 
th<;in that believe." The svnod of Sirmiuni of 851 indi- 
(tates that div(3i-sity of opinion on this subject had already 
b(;gun, whcin it anathematizes® those who spoke of tht- 
Holy Spirit as " unbegottcn." When the question wiu> 
oiH-o mooted, Athanasius, as might have been expected, 
njadci a firm stand against error. It was clear to him 
t.hat it was of vital importance to recognize the Holy 
(ihost Jis God. Either the IIolv ( »host is Ciod, or He is a 



in thcj FatlicT and tlio Son without 
iinpairinK the diKtinction of their 
TerBonH. That tliirt waa the sense 
in whicli 6/xooiVioj was adopted by 
the Church is clear from the Creed 
of Chalcedon, which caUs the Son 
ifiooOcriov TV War pi #rorA r^y dedrrfra 
Kal dfioovatov t6v ain-bv iifuv #rarA Tr\v 
AifOputTrbryfTa.. 

1 Socrates, iii. 7; Sozomen, v. 12; 
BuftnuH, 7/. E. I. 2ft; Kphtola Sy- 



nodal is in Ilardoain, i. 7*21). 

* OiKTia. 

* 'Tirda-Taait. 

* See the Synodal Letter. Har- 
douin, I. 733. 

5 Socrates, ni. 8, p. 179. 

* On this controveiuv, see H. B. 
Swote, in Diet. Chr. Biog. ni. 120 ff. 

^ Ifahn, p. 186. See above, p. 
264. 

** A wit hem. 20, in Uahn, p. 118. 
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creature; and a creature He can not be\ He can nui be, < hap. 
as was held by some, merely one of the ministering s^^irits ^ 

sent forth to do service for them that shall inherit salva- : 
tion*. As such views as these were in the air, Athanasius 
required the members of the Alexandrian council not only 
to accept the Creed of Nicaea but to repudiate the doctrine 
that the Holy Spirit was a creature. This was however 
vehemently opposed by a party to whom Epiphanius* gives 
the name Pneumatomachi, but who were more commonly 
known as Macedonians from their following the leadership 
of Macedonius^ This Macedonius had more than once 
appeared as the Arian candidate for the episcopal throne 
of Constantinople, and was in fact chosen by his party and 341. 
placed in possession of his church by the authority of Con- 
stantius, amid scenes of violence and blood*. It was by 
the fiivour of Constantius that he was supported, and when 
this was withdrawn he fell*. In his retirement he is said 
to have put forth the view with which his name is 
connected, that the Spirit is not Very God, and is there- 
fore a creature and minister of God. Many of those who 
shrank from the Arian depreciation of the Son of God 
were yet not disposed to admit that the Holy Spirit also 
is of one essence with the Father. From this arose 
divided counsels. In the end those who held the lower 
view of the Holy Spirit came to be so completely identified 
with the Semiarians that this term was used as synony- 
mous with Pneumatomachi'. 

The union of all the enemies of Arianism was also 
much hindered by the state of affairs in the important 
metropolis Antioch. Its bishop Eustathius, an active and 
much-respected member of the Nicene party, had been 
deposed m the year 330. He had been followed by men 
of the middle-party which prevailed in the East, until in 
347 a decided Arian, Eudoxius, in an irregular manner, 
became bishop. On his translation to Constantinople 



* Athanasius, ad Serapion. i. 23, real author of the opinions which 
2h hear the latter's name. See So- 

* Heb. X. 14. crates u. 45, p. 162. 

' Uteres- 74. ^ Socrates n. 6, 16 ; Sozomen 

* They were also caUed Maratho- in. 7, 9. 

niana, from Marathonius, who had ^ Socrates n. 38, 42 ; Sozomen 

tenred as deacon under Macedonios, iv. 24. 

and waa thooght to have been the ' Cone. Cotutantinojj. (381) q, I. 
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Meletius, previously bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, was 
chosen by the dominant party to succeed him^ He, 
though at the time of his election thought to incline to 
Arianism, taught as bishop a doctrine too nearly allied to 
the Isicene Faith to be pleasing to the Ariana He was 
conseciuently dispossessed by the emperor and the Arian 
Euzoius set up in his place"; but a considerable portion of 
the Antiochene church continued to regard Meletius as 
their lawful bisho}). There were thus in Antioch at the 
time of the Alexandrian council three separate commu- 
nions; the Eustathians, whose leader and guide was then 
a presbyter called Paulinus; the Meletians; and the 
Euzoians. The policy of Athanasius and other leaders of 
the council was to permit, so far as possible, those in 
actual possession of ecclesiastical offices to retain them, 
provided that they received the Faith of Nicaea. With 
regard to Antioch, the council naturally felt itself bound 
to support the Eustathians, who in troublous times had 
adhered to the orthodox belief. As however the Eusta- 
thians differed in fact but little from the Meletians, and 
had no bishop of their own in Antioch ^ there wixs good 
ground for hope that they would accept Meletius on his 
return as their bishop, and that in this way the Eusta- 
thians and Meletians would be united. But the hot- 
headed Lucifer of Cagliari, with more zeal than discretion, 
hurried to Antioch, where he arrived before the delegates 
from the council, and consecrated Paulinus as bishop of 
that city*. There was thus introduced a diseoixi which 
extended far beyond the walls of Antioch, since the 
Orientals generally did not recognize Paulinus, but Mele- 
tius, as lawful bishop of Antioch, while Athanasius and 
the Western bishops could not repudiate Paulinus, as 
being the representative of the most steadfast confessore 
of the Nicene Faith. Lucifer, an eager and honest fanatic, 
was altogether opposed to the gentler methods which were 
in favour at Alexandria, from which it would occasionally 
result, that men who had sutl'ered and been banished for 



^ SooratCB ii. i 1. 

' Socr. U.S. 

' It is just poBsible that Eusta- 
thias was stiU living (Hcrzog's 
Beal-EncycL ix. 634 note: 2nd 



ed.), but he was at any rate at 
a distance and had resigned hi5 
see. 

* Socrates m. 6. 
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their steacltast adluu-cncc to the orthodox laitli iiiii-ht, on 
their return home, tind their places occupied by those 
whose greater pliancy had permitted them to adopt the 
views of the dominant power for the time being. He con- 
tended that no one who had committed himself by adhesion 
to an erroneous creed under the iron rule of Constantius 
should be admitted to the communion of the Church with- 
out loss of the office which he held, and that all who had 
been banished for conscience sake should re-enter on all 
their old privileges. As Lucifer's principle would have de- 
posed, for instance, all the bishops who had subscribed the 
conclusions of Rimini, it could of course not be accepted; 
and he, as many other good men have done who cannot 
admit compromise, gradually drifted away from the Catholic 
Church, in which he thought that a base worldliness pre- 
vailed over right and justice. The party of Lucifenans 
was however neither numerous nor of long continuance. 

In the following year an important synod was held at 
Antioch, at which the Nicene Faith was accepted and a 
document sent to the emperor — Julian's successor Jovian 
— ^in which it was explained that "essence" in the Nicene 
Faith was not used in the philosophic sense, but was 
intended to repudiate the error of those who maintained 
that the Son was created out of nothing*. The hostility 
of Valens, Jovian's successor, who was a decided Arian, 
tended to consolidate the union of parties, and the time 
was now at hand when men of philosophic training, belong- 
ing to a generation which had not kndwn the acrimony of 
the early struggles, made their influence felt. The most 
important of these were the great Cappadocians, Basil and 
the two Qregories, of Nyssa and of Nasdaiizus. 

On the death of Jovian, Valentinian was chosen em- 
peror by the troops, and at once adopted as colleague his 
brother Valens, to whom he gave the charge of the East. 
Valentinian favoured the Nicene views which were domi- 
nant in the West. Here there was little Arianism, though 
a few Arian bishops appointed by Constantius — as Aux- 
entius at Milan — still held their sees. A Roman synod 
under Damasus declared its adhesion to the Nicene faith, 
deposed Auxentius, and excommunicated him and his fol- 

^ Socrates m. 25; Sozomen vi. 4; Hardooin i. 741. 
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lowers'i uutl uu Illyrian council a tew yuars IoAmt a^pUed 
the word Homoousios to eiich of the PersoOB of the Holy 
Trinity'. The eucces^oi of Auxentiiis sit Milan wa« tbe 
great Ambrose, who was not only himself a bulwurk ot 
orthodoxy, but was able to contml in ecclesiastical matters 
the young emperor Gratian. 

In the i'^ast however Valens, who had beea baptized 
by the Ariaii bishop Kudoxius of Coiistitntlaople aiidi'M 
still under his influence, wished to walk in the steps of 
Coii.stantiuR. Athanasius wa^ too poworfiil a persou in 
Alexandria to be removed from his see, but on his death 
his orthodox successor Peter was thrust out by m^in force, 
aud an Arian named Lucius enthroned in his place, The 
Egyptian monks, who had been devoted to AthannMuB, 
suffered pei-secution. But the further East, where Valeti 
generally resided with tho view of watching the Persian 
frontier, sutFered most from his ill-tempered violence. The 
most horrible act attributed to him was the death of a largu 
number of delegates of the orthodox party who had come 
to lay before him the wrong and injustice which they hml 
to endure. They wer.s put on board a ship, which took 
heii out at sea — ■iet on fire, it was believed, 
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the Son as " like the Father in all things " they meant 
precisely what was intended to be expressed by Homo- 
ousion ; and they handed him a document as the confession 
of their faith in which, after anathematizing Alius and 
several other heretics, they declared their hearty assent to 
the Nicene Creed. Liberius now admitted them to com- 
munion, and dismissed them with letters to the bishops 
who had sent them*. Difficulties however were not at an 
end, for one of the delegates, Eustathius of Sebasto, fell 
back into Arianism and drew others after him. But it 
was now evident that the real convictions of the great 
majority of Church teachers inclined to the doctrines of 
which Athanasius had been the great exponent and de- 
fender. The negotiations with Rome for the restoration 
of peace to the CJhurch, though supported by Basil ard — 
so long as he lived — by Athanasius, proceeded for some 
time but slowly in consequence of the distrust which 
the Western leaders felt towards the theologians of the 
East. On the death of Valens, however, in the year 878, 
a great change came over the political circumstances 
of the empire. Gratian, the surviving emperor, who had 
always been favourable to Athanasian teaching, permitted 
the bishops who had been banished by Valens to return 
to their sees. In the autumn of the same year an im- 

Eortant council of one hundred and forty-six Eastern 
ishops was held at Antioch^ at which the letter of Dania- 
sus and the Roman synod of the year 369', in favour of the 
Nicene Faith, was approved and accepted. In the follow- 
ing year Gratian chose as his colleague in the empire the 
noble Spaniard Theodosius, who immediately after his 
baptism issued an edict* in favour of the orthodox faith in 
the Holy Trinity, and strongly condemnatory of heresy. 
In the year 381 met the Council of Constantinople, which, 
though only attended by one hundred and fifty bishops, 
and those entirely from the Eastern Empire, came to be 
regarded, from its epoch-making character, as cecumenical*. 



1 SoorateR iv. 12; Sozomen vi. 
11 ; Hardouin i. 743. 

■ See Gregory NyRsen, Vita Ma- 
erina^ p. 187, and Oratio de Us qui 
adeunt Hierosolyma. The Synodi- 
oal Epistle which appears as the 
09th of St Basil's letters was pro- 
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' Sozomen vi. 23. 

* Codex Thfodox. xvi. i. 2 ; So- 
crates VII. 4; Thcodoret, H. E, 
TV. 16. 
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This famous ass«E:ii]ib -y confirmed the Creed agreed upon 
at NicaEa, and aLathematized those who rejected or im- 
p^i^neyi it*. It ha? iTe|Tivntly been stated that at this 
c-funcii the Creed of Nicaea was brought, by certain alter- 
ations, OD.:^ons and ad'iitions, into the form in which it 
is now recited in tjur churches. This is however an error. 
The Creed which we know as " Nicene" is found in a tract 
of Epiphanius* which can scarcely be dated later than the 
year 374. and does not appear there as anything new. It 
is in fact the Creed c^f Jenisalem with certain Nicene 
additions'. No early historian mentions any Creed having 
been put forth by this council as its own, but all mention 
its adh*rsion to the Nict^ne ; while the Fathers of Constan- 
tinople themselves assert most emphatically that whatever 
persecutions or afflictions they had endured they had borne 
tor the sake of the evangelic faith ratified at Nicaea in 
Bithynia by the three hundred and eighteen Fathers*. 
No worfls could more plainly express the fact that they 
supposed thHijj-t.lves to have ratified the very Creed 
adopted at Nica-a, and not any subsequent modification 
of it. If they put forth th»j " Constant inopolit an " Creed, 
thev can onlv have done so in the belief that it was the 
Nicen*.- ; and it is haixllv credible that a hundred and fiftv 
bi.shops from all parts of" the East, in an age when dogmatic 
formulas wrre keenly scrutinized, can have been so mis- 
taken. What Ls certain is that the Creed in question was 
produced at the Council of Chalcedou in 451, and was 
ultimately n^ceived by the whole Church. 

But The^jd«)sius was still anxious about the unity of 
the Church, which had ovon now lnjun but imperfectly 
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Creed is appended, is almost cer- 
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council. See Hardouin*8 m.in;tnAl 
note, I. 812. 
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attained. Id the year 383 he caused a conference to be 
held at Constantinople', to which representatives of the 
TBrions parties were summoned and presented written 
statemente of their faith. Even EuDomius gave in his 
creed. The emperor, after reading the various professions, 
accepted that which declared the several Persons of the 
Holy Trinity Homoousian. Those who refused it he de- 
clared heretical, forbade to teach, to ordain bishops, or even 
to meet together for worship'. 

In the West the empress Justina, who ruled in the 
name of her young son Valentinian II., was a passionate 
supporter of the Ariana Under her influence complete 
freedom of worship was granted to those who accepted the 
formula of Rimini, and all who opposed the carrying out of 
this measure were threatened with severe punishment'. 
From all parts of the empire the discomfited Arians sought 
refuge at Milan, where she held her court. She would fain 
have given them possession of a church, but here she found 
herself powerless against the great Ambrose, whose influ- 
ence in the city was greater than hers*. Justina however 
died in the year 888, and her son could scarcely refuse to 
Theodoaius, who had given him the victory over the usurper 
Maximus, the support which he desired for the orthodox 
party. From this time Arianism declined throughout the 
empire and gradually died away. From the end of the 
fourth century it is only found, as a living force, among 
the nations which pressed in from the frontiers. 

The Arian controversy, beginning with the great ques- 
tion of the nature of the Divine Son, His eternal Sonship, 
had in its course involved the question of the Personality 
and Coequality of the Holy Spirit, and led to a more exact 
definition of the Trinity in Unity. It came to be recog- 
nised that while the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God, yet they are not three Gods, but 
one God. In Greek theology, mainly under the influence 
of Basil the Great and his school, the expression of the 
great mystery which obtained general currency was, " one 
Essence' in three Substances'" or personalities. The 

' Socratesv. 10; Sozomemn. 12. SerTOO de Baiilicii TradendU; So- 

' Codex Thead.Tit.Dtl{a!Ttlicit, crates v. 11; Soiomcn vll. 13; 

I^ea 11 and U. Thcodnret, //. £. v. 18. 

• Codex Thtod. iin. i. 3. " (iicla. 

* Ambrose.J-JliMll. '20.21, andthe ' Siroaiiirtit. 
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special characteristic ol" the Father is that He is onbegot- ' 
ten, of the Snn that He la begotten, of the Holy Ghost that 
He proceeds' from the Father, or — to use the form now 
for many centuries current in the West— from the Fatier 
and the Son. There were however some who — taking the 

to express the distinction of being by the word " person'" ' 
mther than " substance." In the West, the language o( ' 
theology on this point was elaborated mainly by St Augiw- 
tin'. He, holding that in Latin there was no distinction 
between " essentia " and " substantia," expressed the three- 
fold distinction in the one " substantia " by the word* 

bably does not fall witliin the period treated in this book. 
It is however little more than a full and niethtxlical ex- 
pression of the views of St Augustiu, 

With regard to the " Procession " of the Holy Spirit, 
the Orientals, anxious to avoid any appearance of rect^- 
nizing more than one source or origin of being, always 
clung to the expression of the " Conatantinopolitan " Creed, 
whicli represents the Spirit as proceeding from the Father. 
In the West, the great inBuence of Hilary of Poictiors, 
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III. The Incarnate Son. 

The Arian controversy waa critical and indeed vital for 
the Church inasmuch as it concerned the very essence of 
Christianity. Th6 whole scheme of redemption failed if 
the Son was not indeed from all eternity " Very God from 
Very God." But it was equally true, to look at the matter 
from the other side, that Christ could not be the true re- 
presentative of humanity unless He were "perfect Man 
of the substance of His mother bom in the world, of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting/' so that " God 
and Man is one Christ." The controversies then on the 
nature of the Incarnation which followed that on the Con- 
substantiality of the Eternal Son were scarcely less im- 
portant. So the opinions of ApoUinaris, who denied to the 
Incarnate Son a "reasonable soul;" of Nestorius, who re- 
garded the body of the Lord simply as an instrument 
moved by the indwelling deity ; of the Monophysites, who 
either considered the Human Nature to be absorbed by 
the Divine, or the two Natures to be so mingled and con- 
fused as to form but one ; all these had to be met and 
overcome in order to preserve the faith of the Church. 

1. ApoUinaris of Laodicea*, a keen opponent of Arian- 
ism, was led in the course of his dialectic to consider the 
union of God and Man in one Person. A complete man 
he held to consist of three parts, a material body, an 
** irrational soul" or vital principle animating the body, 
and a spirit, intellect or rational soul", which includes 
not only intelligence but will. Now the third and 
highest of these could not, he believed, coexist in the 
same individual with the divinity; he taught therefore 
that in the Incarnation, instead of the spirit, intellect or 
rational soul, the Divine Logos or Word entered into a 
man. In short, the Incarnation was simply the entering 
of the Word into the living body of a man, which with- 
out it would have been simply animal. What in an ordi- 
nary man is the human reason and will, was in the Saviour 
the Divine Logoa 
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This doctrine soon attracted great atteutioD. It open- 
ed a new line of thought and suggested new difficuldee to 
those who wished to define exactly to themselves the great 
mystery of the union of the Human and the Divine in 
one person. Apollinaria's literary talent soon brought him 
many adherents. There can be little doubt that it was 
with reference to him, though his name is not mentioned, 
that the Alexandrian Council of the yeiu- 362 insisted that 
the bwly of the Saviour waa not an irrational one'. 

The importance attached to the doctrine of Apollinaris 
is evident from the numerous refutations bestowed upon it 
by some oi' the greatest teachers of the time, which fixo 
now our principal authorities for the history of the Apol- 
linarian heresy, Athanasius', Gregory of Nauanzus', 
Gregory of Nyasa*, and Theodore of Mopsuestia', wrote 
agamst it. These theologians pointed out how perilous 
were the opinions of Apollinans to the ChristiaTi faitb, 
and controverteil the expositions of Scripture by which he 
sfmght to defend them. Athanasius in particular insists 
upon the folly and impiety of attomptmg to define so 
iueffable a mystery as the union of God and man 
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principle — ^in the Lord ; there were two natures in His one 
rerson. 

But while Apollinaris's sharp definitions were gener- 
ally rejected, there were probably many orthodox believers 
who unconsciously read ApoUinarian treatises under the 
venerable names of Justin Martyr, Gregory Thaumatur- 
gu8, Julius of Rome, and even Athanasius himself*. Some 
of the adherents of the new sect were apparently not very 
scrupulous as to the means whereby they gave currency to 
their opinions. 

In the year 375 Apollinaris left the Chuich and became 
the leader of a sect, which was one of those anathematized 
by the First Council of Constantinople*. He died fifteen 
years later, but his followers maintained themselves under 
various appellations — such as Dimoerites', from their re- 
cognizing in Christ only two of the three component parts 
of human nature — in spite of persecution by the state, 
until they were either reconciled to the Catholic Church 
or absorbed into the Monophysites. 

2. The movement begun by Apollinaris soon caused 
further agitation. When speculation once seized on the 
great mystery of the union of God and Man in one Person, 
it was difficult for the fallible human intellect to avoid 
error, even when sincerely aiming at truth. The theolo- 
gians of the Antiochene School took occasion fi-om the 
controversy with Apollinaris to insist more emphatically 
on the reality and perfection both of the Divine and the 
Human Nature in Christ. The most distinguished teach- 
ers among them, Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mo- 
psuestia, insisted on the perfect Manhood of Christ in their 
writings, which were held in the highest esteem in the 
Eastern churches. Thus Theodore* taught that "Our 
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Lord God the WoKl took upon Him perfect Man of the ^ 
seed of Ahraham and David...of a reasonable soul wid 
human tiesh subsisting. Which Man, like us in nature, 
fashioned by the power of the Holy Spirit in tlio Virgin'? 
womb, born of a woman, bom under the law, He in m 
ineffable manner connected with Himself." After th« 
Ascension ' He receives the adoration of all creation, 
inasmuch as the connexion which He lids' witli the 
Divine Nature ia an indissobible one." These words, 
"connected with Himself," " connesiou'.'" which wen 
thought insufficient to express the union' of the two 
Natures, were destined to bear a prominent part in 
controversy. The Alexandrians on the other hand mcHiied 
to exalt the Godhead in our Lord, even at thi- risk of di- 
minishing the perfection of his Manhood. They were ac- 
customed, in fact, to apeak of Christ as in all reRpecta Goii, 
even during His humiliation. His "emptying of Himself" 
on earth. Hence it ia not very surprising that a Gallican 
monk in Africa, Leporius, who had taught, not that Very 
God was bom Man, but that the Perfect Man was bom 
togeth(>r with God, was admonished to confess that the 
uloranl Son of God, bora before the nges from the Father, 
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tctual pupil of ThtK>dore of Uop»uestia, at any rate thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of the Antiochene School. He 
«SB a pioue and zealoue man, but in the govemmeut of his 
iiocese he ehiiwed, as might perhaps have been expected 
rom his previous training, great stiffness and want of tact 
n dealing with men, together with too great readinesa 
persecute opponents. " Give me," he exclaimed to the 
imperor in his inaugural discourse, "a laud purged of 
leretics, and I will give you heaven in return ; help me 
vanquish the heretics, and 1 will help you to vanquish 
he Persians'." With these views it is not surprising that 
le set himself to put down all heresies without discrimi- 
lation. To doubt the consubstantiality of the Son and to 
elebrate Easter on the wrong day were in his eyes equally 
riminal. It was not long before he broached that opinion 
n the Incarnation which caused hiH fall 

Anastasius, a presbyter whooa Nostorius had brought 
fith him from Antioch, declared from the pulpit — "Let 
lO man call Mary the Mother of God', for she is a human 
eing, and it is impossible for God to be born of a human 
«ing'." It was not perhaps altogether unnatural, while 
aen were vehemently a-sserting the Son of God to have 
leen begotten of the Father bet'oro all ages, that Anasts- 
ius and others like-minded should have been startled to 
lear it affirmed that Christ, as God, was bom of His 
Luman mother. But Anastaaius's protest seems to have 
leen misunderstood ; it was taken as if the preacher had 
epresented Jesus to have been a mere man. The ex- 
itement increased when a bishop, Dorotheua, who chanced 
o be in the capital at the time, exclaimed in a sermon, 
Cursed be the man who calls Mary the Mother of 
)od," and Nestorius neither restrained nor censure^l 
lim*. The question whether the title "Mother of God" 
ould properly be applied to the Virgin Mary was from 
his.tirae vehemently discussed by both clergy and laity. 
U last Nestorius himself intervened. In his teaching he 
ejected the disputed expression as giving rise to lalae 
onceptions; but he carefully guarded nimseif against the 
upposition that he denied the Divinity of the Lord, and 
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proposed to give to the Virgin the title " 
While he waa preaching a sermoii in which this view w 
expounded, he was interrupted by a layman exclaiming, '| 
" The Eternal Word Himself submitt,ecl to a second birtii'. ,1 
TliereiipoQ arose a violent disturbance, as some of the j 
aiidientre took the part of Nestorius while others oAoi 
with the layman who had interrupted him. Nestonus | 
resumed his discourse, pi-aieed the zeal of those who had 
taken hia part, and spoke contemptuously of the interrup- 
ter. In this excited state of public feeling Proclus of 
Cyzicus, oil the invitation of Nestorius himseli, preached in , 
Constantinople on a feetivai of the Virgin, In the presence 
of the patriarch ho delivered a florid panegyric of the 
Virgin as Mother of the Incarnate Word, and declared 
that those who refused her that title denied by impli- 
cation the Divinity of Christ. When he ceased, Nts- 
torius himself spoke, and begged the assembly not to be 
daziiled by the brilliant oration which they bad heard. 
He afterwards preached several aermona' on the same 
subject, in whicu he explained in what sense he could 
accept the expression " Mother of Gud," and even went so 
be honoured because she 
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unworthy to teach the ChristiaQ people'. Aud the fire 
which smouldered in the city was soon stiircd by an 
intpulse from without. 

Cyril of Aleiandria was the most prominent rejiresenta- 
tive of the Alexandrisin School, Even before Nestorius 
was raised to the see of ConBtantinople, Cyril had expressed 
in a treatise on the Incarnation views not easily to be 
reconciled with his. When he controverted Nestorius, 
there is no doubt that he did so from sincere conviction. 
Yet it would seem that in the heat of controversy he attri- 
buted to his opponent opinions which he did not hold ; he 
perhaps disliked him for his efforts to restore the fair fame 
of Chrysostom'; and the conflict was embittered by the 
rivalry between the ancient see of Alexandria and the 
new throne of Constantinople. 

When he heard of the proceedings in the coital he 
proceeded at firet gently and cautiously, for Nestorius 
was in favour at the imperial court. Without naming him, 
he defended the use of the title " Mother of God " in one 
of his usual E^ter Pastorals, and also in an admonitory 
letter to the monks of Egypt, among whom were found 
adherents of the Nestorian opinion. By this second letter, 
which was widely circulated, Nestorius felt himself ag- 
grieved. Cyril sought to justify what he had said in a 
Fetter to Nestorius , and the latter* replied. After this 
Cyril used his utmost efforts to strengthen his party in 
Constantinople, and to weaken the influence of Nestorius 
at court. Moreover he brought the Western Church into 
the conflict by a letter to pope Celestinus' in which he 
charged Nestorius with denying the Divinity of Christ 
and asserting that it was but a man who died for us. Tn 
vain Nestorius explained' that he was ready to style the 

» l:ntUii Diac. tt Monach. Sap- * Hardonin i. 1^77. 
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ly. He wrote to Nestorius a lettc 
andriaii syiKjd, calling upon hi in 
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condemned^ The most importa 
that the natural union of the twc 
insisted upon, and the notion of a 
in one person condemned*. Nesto 
of twelve condemned propositions oi 
These were received with favour in 
and Asia Minor, where Cyril's opini 
involving a mingling or coalescing 
Christ. Theodoret, the church-histc 
of John bishop of Antioch, wrote a sf 
them. To remedy the confusion anc 
Thcodosius II. called a general Co 
which both Cyril and Nestorius we 
with his adherents arrived first at 
and — in spite of the solemn wamir 
sium* — refusing to wait the arrival c 
who had been detained on the way 
days' journey from the city, opened tl 
torius, himself a member of the sym 
to a tribunal which was to judge hi 
to appear, was condemned and a s« 
pronounced against v*'— ' 
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ihe presidency of John of Antiocfa, and passed sentence of 
leposition on Cyril and his principal ally, Memnon bishop 
of Ephesus'. Theodoaius, offended by the arrogant beha- 
viour of Cyril, at first confirmed all the three aentences. 
In the end however Cyril and Memnon were allowed to 
lemain in possession of their sees, while Nestorius was 
compelled to withdraw to the monastery in the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch whence he bad come. The emperor how- 
ever, thinking there was no essential difference between 
the parties, was anxious for a reconciliation, for which 
John of Antioch and Theodoret also exerted themselves'. 
Cyril did not formally withdraw his list of condemned 
propositions, but he agreed to accept a Confession of Faith 

rbably drawn up by Theodoret at the request of John. 
thia the Lord is confessed as " of a reasonable soul and 
a body subsisting; begotten of the Father before the ages 
as touching His Qodhead, and incarnate in these last days 
for us and for our salvation of Mary the Virgin as touching 
His Uanhood ; for there came to pass a union of two 
natures.. ..According to this conception of union without 
confusion we confess the Holy Vugin to be Mother of 
God, because God the Word took flesh and became Man, 
and from His conception united with Himself the shrine 
[i.e. the human body] received from her'." This formula 
was by no means generally acceptable to Cyril's partizans. 
Cyril himself and the emperor seem to have been as 
anxious for peace as John and Theodoret ; but a consider- 
able number of the Eastern bishops who favoured Neatorius 
remained in opposition. Nestorius himself was about four 
years after his return to Antioch driven from his monas- 
tery and sentenced to pass the rest of his days at 
Petra*. It is probable however that this sentence was 
not carried out, as we find that he actually went to an 
oasis in Upper Egypt. There he was carried off by a 
wandering tribe, and, after being set at liberty, was 
dragged bither and thither by imperial oflicials until 
he died an unknown death*. 
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We have seen that the difference between Nestorim 
and his opponents was not so fundamental but that men 
like Cyril on one side and John of Antioch on the other 
could discover terms of accommodation. But importaut 
matters did in fact underlie the controversy. It was not 
only the true Humanity of the Son which was in question 
but also the estimation in which the Vii-gin was to be 
held. When Nefitorius asked," If God has a Mother, why 
should we blame the heathen who speak of mothers of 
gods' ?" he was an unskilful controversialist and gave need- 
less offence. Still, it was from this time that the process 
began which in the end transferred to the Virgin Man' 
the old pagan title of " Queen of Heaven'." And in the 
Christological controversy there is a real and important 
difference between the thorough-going members of each 
party. The Nestorian extreme is the recognition of two 
natures in Christ so distinct as to be incapahle of fonniog 
a unity. The Cyrillic extreme is the conception of God 
clothed in flesh abiding among men ; God taking man'a 
physical frame upon Him rather than man's nature ; for a 
human reason and will are essential to the completeness 
of man's nsiltire. Nettorius by no means intended to make 
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re suspected of Nestorian leanings. But John of 
L was opposed to blackening the memory of these 
lished Antiochenes, and the emperor forbade the 
•rtem condemnation of men who had departed in 
lion with the Church. On the death of Babulas in 
IS, one of the teachers expelled from Edessa and an 
disciple of Theodore, became his successor. Some 
: the banished teachers betook themselves to Persia, 
especially in Nisibis, the opinions of Theodore were 
high respect. These Persian Nestorians maintain- 
ctive intercourse with Edessa so long as Ibas ruled 
At a later date, under the emperor Zeno, the school 
sa, the last stronghold of the Nestorians within the 
was destroyed. Its teachers for the most part 
fuge under the more tolerant sway of Persia, and 
I there a Church which was not in communion 
le Church of the empire. This body produced 
men of learning, and is not extinct even at this 

The compromise entered into between Cyril and 
f Antioch did not permanently settle the serious 
a which was mooted in the Nestorian dispute. It 
ut afresh when Dioscorus, a hot-headed and violent 
icceeded Cyril as patriarch of Alexandria, and at 
3gan to attack those whom he suspected of Nes- 
m. Actual division however did not arise until 
es, the aged archimandrite of a monastery in Con- 
3ple and an old adherent of Cyril's, proclaimed his 
Into the Person of Christ, he said, there enter no 
wo distinct Natures, but after their union only one is 
ecognised : the Humanity in Him is so completely 
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1 — 640; J. A. Domer, Person 
Christie vol. ii. ; Hefcle, Concilien- 
geschichte n. 126 — in. 284. On 
Pope Leo*8 intervention, see Guer- 
rino Amelli, S. Leone e VOriente 
(Borne 1882). 
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Obap.XI. 



448. 



Eutyche$ 
condemn- 
ed. 



Synod at 
Constanti- 
nople, 449. 



absorbed by the Diyinity, that even the Body of ChnI 
is nor to be regarded as of the same species with om 
This was startling even to those who might be conaidMri 
members of the same party. Eusebiui^ bishop of Doiy- 
Iseum, once an eager partisan of Cyril and a ▼igqnm 
oi)ponent of Nestorius, laid the case before Flaviaii, p^ 
triarch of Constantinople, and his domestic coonal'. 
Flavian, a moderate follower of the Antioc^ene sdioii 
took action reluctantly, foreseeing the troables wfaifib 
might follow, and Eutyches at first refused to Bppem. 
Al^ three summonses however he presented himseK 
and declared that as to one of the chaiges — ^that of hairiaf 
said that Christ brought His Body with Him fnm 
Heaven — he was guiltlesa As to the rest, he said tint 
he had never allowed himself to enquire carioudy into 
the nature* of the Lord's Body, and had not been acev- 
tomed to say that it was of tiie same essence as oom*; 
but if it was his duty to say that He took flesh of ik 
Virgin and was of the same essence with us, he would 
say it ; but he persisted that, though the Lord was pro- 
duced from two Natures before the union*, after the 
union there was but one*. Li the end Eutyches was 
deprived of his orders, excommunicated, and deposed from 
his office of archimandrite*. He had however powerful 
supporters ; he was favoured by the imperial Court, and 
also by Dioscorus, who readily seized this opportunity to 
join in the fray. By favour of the empress, Eutyches 
obtained a rehearing of his case before a sjmod at Con- 
stantinople' in the following year, which however did not 
reverse the previous sentence. Dioscorus then, in spite 
of the opposition of Flavian and Pope Leo, induced the 
emperor to summon to Ephesus an oecumenical council, 
at which, to use the expression of the emperor's letter 
to the synod*, all that devilish root might be extirpated 



^ The ffvvodos ivhjftoOffat com- 
posed of bishops and other eocle- 
siastical dignitaries who happened 
to be in Constantinople at the time. 
U is said to have consisted of aboat 
op bishops and archimandrites. 
Caye, Hirt. Lit. i. 480. The Acts 
ox ibis Oounoil are in Manst yi. 
^»^fl.; Hatdooin n. 649 ft. 



^ yeytn^Bai ix 96o ipAattm wfk 

s Ck>mpare with this the letter 
of Entyohes to Pope Lao, in Ibjad 
V. 1016. 

^ See the sentence in Hardouia 
n. 167. 

7 In Hardooin n. 171 fl. 

* Hardooin n. 79. 
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^^estorians cast out of the churches. Dioscorus 
resided in the council^, which soon became a 
the utmost violence and confusion. Eutyche& 
•ed to his rank and oflSce, while his accuser, 
of DorylsBum, was not even granted a hearing, 
ieposed, together with Flavian, by the intimi- 
lops. When some of them gave signs of pro- 
Loscorus called in a band of soldiers and monks, 
loud shouts and threats put down all opposition, 
wo those who talk of two Natures," was the cry. 
as so roughly handled that he died on his way 
ice of banishment to which he had been sen- 
lilary, the legate of the Roman bishop, saved 
r flight, as did also Eusebius of Dorylaeum. In 
t sittings the most distinguished members of 
chene party — Ibas of Edessa, Irenaeus of Tyre, 
ad Theodoret, — had sentence of deposition passed 
n, while the emperor forbade the circulation of 
*s writings, and condemned them to be burnt, 
id of Brigands**', as Leo of Rome called it, marks 
lation of the power of the Alexandrian patriarch 

le reaction soon set in. On the death of Theo- 
the imperial government came into the hands 
:er Pulcheria and her husband Marcian, a man 
)ility. The bishop of Rome had already, in a 
Flavian', endeavoured to set forth the right 
rhich was endangered by the errors of Nestorius 
ches, but at the Ephesine meeting his legates 
been heard. All those who had been injured 
nd of Brigands now turned for help to Leo, who 



la in Mansi v. — vii. ; 
71 fif. Special treatises 
mcil are Lewald, Die 
Iduber- Synods t in Zeit- 
HUt. Theol, vra. 1 ; 
Fseudo-Synode de Bri- 
ris, 1875). 

sininm Ephesinum," 
6 ad Pulcheriavi; <r&vo- 
, Theophanes, Chrono- 
(Gieseler i. 464). 
lOUB letter, the • * Tome " 
pist. 28 in the Ballerini 



edition of Leo's Works. (Hven by 
Harvey, Vindex Catholictu, i. 209 
fif. Its most characteristic phrases 
are — "In integra veri hominis per- 
fectaqae natura natus est Dens, 
totas in sais, totus in nostris... 
humana aagens, divina non minn- 
ens... Tenet enim sine defecta pro- 
prietatem snam ntraqae natara, et 
sicut formam servi Dei forma non 
adimit, ita formam Dei servi forma 
non minait." 
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was very mlliiig to decida thi3 matter in a. Western councit 
under his own influence. The course however preferred 
by the rulers of the state was to summon an CBcumenical 
council in some spot not too far removed from Constanti- 
nople to be iinder the influence of the Court. Such a, 
council accordiugly met at Chalcodon' in the year 451, 
annulled the decisions of the Band of Brigands, and de- 
posed Dioscorus oa account of his violent injustice. It 
recognised Cyril as orthodox ; but when it was proposed 
to vindicate the orthodoxy of Theodoret also, there arose a 
vehement opposition, and the resolution respecting him 
was not passed until he had agreed to condemn Nestoriua. 
On the hiisia of the compromise of 433 and Leo's letter 
to Flavian a formula' was drawn up to the following 
effect. Our one Lord Jesus Christ is perfect in Godhead 
and perfect in Manhood, Very God and Very Man of a 
reasonable soul and a body, of one essence with the Father 
as touching His Godhead, of one es.sencewith us as touch- 
ing his Manhood', in all respects like to us, sin only ex- 
cepted ; begotten of the Father Imfore the ages as touching 
HiH Godhead, but in these last days, for us and for our 
salvation, bom of Mary the Virgin, the Mother of God, 
as touching His Manhood ; one and the same recognised as 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only- begotten, in two Natures* without 
confusion, without change, without distinction, vfithout 
separation. And the ditference of Natures is in no way 
abolished by the Union ; rather, the properties of each 
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care with which it was drawn, it still seemed to favour 
Nestorius rather than Eutyches, and was to those who 
followed the teaching of Cyril a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of oflfence. It was from the Council of Chalcedon that 
there sprang the great Monophysite controversy which 
raged from the middle of the fifth century to the end 
of the sixth, and shook to their foundations both the 
Church and the empire. 

4. The first signs of the coming trouble appeared in 
Palestme. A monk named Theodosius, on his return fi'om 
Chalcedon, caused by his fanatical preaching against the 
council an alarming disturbance*. With the help of liber- 
ated convicts Jerusalem was sacked and burnt, its bishop 
Juvenal compelled to take flight, and Theodosius ruled for 
more than a year in his stead. In vain the emperor 
Marcian ' strove to overcome the prejudices of the monks ; 
they held on their way, supported by the widow of the 
emperor Theodosius II., Eudocia — once Athenaas* — who 
was then living in Palestine. When the insurrection was 
at last put down Theodosius took refuge among the monks 
on Sinai, where the emperor was powerless to reach him. 
In Egypt a powerful party refused to acknowledge the 
deposition of Dioscorus by the council, and the election of 
Proterius as his successor in the see of Alexandria led to 
a riot in which a party of soldiers was burned alive by 
the mob in the Serapeum, to which they had retreated*. 
Proterius was only safe under a military guard. After 



^ The principal aathorities are, 
the doouments iA Mansi vn. — ix.; 
Hardoain n. and in.; Zaoharias 
Bhetor, in Land's Anecdota Syri- 
oca, vol. 3 (Leyden, 1870); Eva- 
grios H. E. libb. 2 — 5 ; Liberatus, 
Breviarium ; John of Ephesus, 
Church History, Syriac, ed. Cure- 
ton (Oxford, 1853), English by 
Payne-Smith (Oxf. 1860); Thecv 
phanes, Chronographia, in Corpus 
Scriptorum Byzant., and in separate 
edition by De Boor (Leipzig, 1883 
— 6) ; the writings of Leontius of 
Byzantium ; Timotheus Presbyter, 
De Receptione Haret, in Cotelerius, 
Monum. EccL Graces , n. 377 ; Ana- 
stasius Sinaita, *0diry6( adv. Acepha- 
Uu (in Migne, 8er, Gr .89) — Gieseler, 



Commentatio qua Monophys, opi- 
niones iUustrantur, 2 parts (Gdttin- 
gen 1835 and 1838); Loofs, Leon- 
tius von Byzanz, 

^ On the events of this period, 
see the Life of St Euthymius b^ 
Cyril of Scythopolis in Coteleni 
Monumenta EccL Orcecce n. 200 fE. ; 
and in a shorter and probably more 
authentic form in the Benedictine 
Analecta Graca, p. Iff. (Paris, 
1688). 

^ See his letter, Hardouin u. 667 
ff. 

* On this lady see Gibbon, ch. 
32 (iv. 164, ed. Smith), and Gre- 
gorovius, AthenoAS oder Gesch. einer 
Byzant. Kaiserin, 

* Evagrius, H. E, ix. 6. 
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the death of the emperor Marcian and the acces^oB of 
Luo, the adherents of Dioscorus took courage to elect ae 
patriarch Timotheua Aehirus', who had followed Diccoonu 
into banish meat. In the disturbances which f<JIo«e<i, 
Prftti^rius was murdered by the partisans of TiniotheuH b 
a baptistery to which he had fled for refuge ". Afler S 
majority of the bishops had expressed themselves in favour 
of the niaiuteuance of the definition of Chalcedon', the 
emperor Leo I. restored, so far as esterual power could, 
the authority of the orthodox Church. Timotheus Aelunu 
was banished, and another Timotheus, known aa Saloplu^ 
ciolus or Basilicus, was chuKeu in his place*. Even in 
Antioch, the very place where in general Alexandrian 
theology was most unfavourably received, Monophysitism 
now cropped up at the instigation of a monk Known as 
Peter the Fuller, who was sup|>orted by the emperor'* 
son-in-law Zeno. Peter had sufficient influence to cause 
to be inserted in the Trisagion the words "who wast 
crucified for us" in such a way as to make it appear 
that the Son of God in His deity suffered for us*. After 
the death of Leo I. aud his grandson, the Monophysite Zeno 
himself succeeded, only to be overthrown by Basiliseus. 
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with all parties, was restored. Peter the Fuller was com- 
pelled to leave Antioch. Zeno, who had (as we have seen) 
once favoured the Monophysites, but who had probably 
no very strong conviction on the matter, saw the import- 
ance of putting an end to the theological feud. He put 
forth, with the advice of Acacius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who had greatly aided him to recover power, a 
Confession of Faith intended to promote union, commonly 
called the Henoticon \ It attempted to avoid at any rate 
the terms which had given most oflFence. After describing 
the Lord as co-essential with the Father and also with 
Man in the terms adopted at Chalcedon, and giving the 
epithet Theotokos to the Virgin, it proceedea to insist 
that it was one and the same person who wrought wonders 
and endured suflFering — thus virtually accepting the " God 
crucified" of the Monophysites — and it anathematized 
those who held other views whether in the Council of 
Chalcedon or in any other. This was submitted to the 
bishops for subscription. 

The Henoticon had not the effect which the emperor 
had hoped jfrom it, but it had others which he had not 
contemplated. Peter Mongus accepted it, and was there- 
fore confirmed by imperial power in the patriarchal throne 
of Alexandria to which he had been elected as a Mono- 
physite. Peter the Fuller was made patriarch of Antioch. 
But the strict Monophysites were just as little contented 
with it as the adherents of the Chalcedonian Definition, 
and the latter sought and found support in Rome. The 
then pope, Felix III., finding that his threats remained un- 
noticed and that his legates were overawed and cajoled by 
Acacius, at last condemned the Henoticon and excommu- 
nicated Acacius *. Thus intercommunion ceased between 
the Latin Church and so much of the Greek Church as 
remained in communion with Acacius, though the ad- 
herents of Chalcedon throughout the empire maintained 
communion with Rome. The Henoticon, m fact, was very 
far from being a bond of union. In Constantinople the 
decrees of Chalcedon were highly esteemed, in Alexandria 
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485. 



484. 



491. 



^ T6 htanK^y, In Evagrius m. 
U. 

* EyagriuB in. 18. Felix's letter 
convejing the sentence in Mansi 



vn. 1058. Acacias retaliated by 
striking out the name of Felix 
from the Diptychs (Theophanes, p. 
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they were rejected, in the East opinions were divided 
The Henoticon might serve to promote formal unity, 
but there could not fail to arise friction between the 
parties and sometimes open division. Anastasios when 
he ascended the imperiaJ throne set himself simply to 
maintain peace and good order in the empire *. He held 
that it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the wor- 
shippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome *, and faithfully 
observed the promise, which he had made to the patriarch 
on his accession, to mg-ke no change in the Henoticoa 
Nevertheless the Monophysite party tended to gain strengtL 
Xenajas, called by the Greeks Philoxenus', who had been 
made bishop of Hierapolis in the days of Peter the Fuller, 
contended strongly for the Monophysite view, and was 
certainly not discouraged by the emperor. He was aided 
by Severus, a monk who had gained considerable power at 
the imperial court. When however under his influence an 
attempt was made to introduce at Constantinople also the 
Monophysite interpolation — " who wast crucified for us " — 
into the Trisagion, so fierce a revolt took place that Ana- 
stasius, brave soldier as he was, grew timid, and ranged 
himself more decidedly with the adherents of the Chalce- 
donian decrees. Moreover, he entered into negotiations 
with Rome for the renewal of intercommunion, but the 
discusvsions as to the terms of peace were prolonged, and no 
definite conclusion had been reached at the end of his 
reign. When he died he shared the fate of all who in 
times of heated controversy have not been partisans ; his 
memory was loaded with opprobrious epithets, as "Arian" 
and " Manichijean *." When Justin succeeded, the guidance 
of ecclesiastical affairs came practically into the hands of 
his nephew Justinian. There was at once a change. The 
patriarch John of Constantinople found himself compelled 
to anathematize the Monophy sites and solemnly to accept 
the Decrees of Chalcedon. The orthodox throughout the 
East everywhere rose against their late oppressors, and the 



^ Evagrius ni. 30. 

« Gibbon's Home, c. 47 (vi. 31 
ed. Smith). 

' He was the patron of the well- 
known Philoxenian Version of tlie 
New Testament, which was made 



by Polycarp (508) and dedicated to 
him. See Westcott in SmitliV 
Diet, of the Bible, lu. 1635. 

* Evagrins, /f. E. iii. 32; Thio- 
dorus Lector, H. E,n, 6. 
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emperor made overtures to HomuBdas for the restoration Cbaj .: 
of peace and intercomimmion with Rome, which actually ' ^ 
came to pass in 519. Severus, who had become patriarch B19> 
of Antioch, and other leading Monophysitea were driven 
from their sees, and fled to Egypt, where their party waa 
80 strong that the imperial government did not think it 
prudent to interfere. 

Alexandria seemed to be infected with a morbid 
passion for theological distinctions. No sooner did the 
MoQophysite leaders find themselves together in that city 
than they became divided among themselves'. Severus Severk 
maintained that the Body of the Lord waa not so changed 
by the indwelling of the Divinity but that it re- 
mained liable to corruption, whence his adherents received 
from their opponents the nickname of " Phthartolatne," 
worshippere of the corruptible; while Julius, bishop of Jwiian 
Holicamassus, asserted that the Human Nature of Christ 
was so absorbed in the Divine that He was not subject to 
the accidents of humanity or to corruption; what He 
suffered He had suffered &om no natural necessity, but of 
Hi a own free will for the redemption of man. Hence the 
followers of Julian were styled Aphthartodocetae, as hold- 
ing the opinion of the incorruptibility of Christ's Body, 
Again, Themistius, an Alexandrian deacon, propounded 
the question, whether Christ during Hia life on earth was 
omniscient. And at a later date, as if there were not al- 
ready divisions enough, the great AriBtotelian, Johannes Joham 
Philoponus', asserted that if there are two natures in Christ, ■P'"''T' 
there must needs be two substances, for "nature" and """■*■' 
"substance" are the same thing ; he also represented the 
Resurrection as a wholly new creation, and was thought to 
have fallen into Tritheism in his view of the Holy T&iity; 
while Damian, patriarch of Alexandria, on the other hand, Damia 
was held to have fallen into Sabellianism. At the same 
time the Alexandrian sophist Stephen Niobes' put forth Niobiui. 
the opinion, condemned by the other Monophysites, that 

' These diviBions are Bpeciol!}' 
treated by Timotheua FteBbyter in 

his De Variit Haireticii etc. (Cote- rtiibai, a. S3. 

l^OH Mottum. Eccl. Or. III. 877 ■ Uionjaias Patr. Antiooh. in 

fl.). Bee aUo Walcli, Kttitrhii- AsBemaoi, Bibl Orient, u. 73; 

toric, Tin. 630 B. Timotheua u. i. pp. S97, 407 B., 

■ Leoutiua, De Sictii, Act. fi, o. 417 B. 
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after the Incamation there was in Chriat no diBtinction of 

Natures whatever. 

Justinian, when he became emperor, was probablj 
much more anxious to restore unity to the CShorch than 
to give the victory to any particular phase of doctrine; 
while his wife Theodora^ a woman of great force of 
character and very influential in the goyemment^ was 
believed to favour the Monophysitea It was part ol the 
emperor's great task of restonng the reign of law and order 
in the empire to put an end to the distracted condition of 
the Church. He caused conferences to be held between 
Catholic and Monophysite bishopsS without much result 
The Monophysite formula, "Qod was omcified fiv jib,* 
which had already occasioned so much disturbanoe, and 
which was rejected by many Catholics, was declared by 
Justinian, in a formal enactment^ to be orthodox; hs 
anathematized those who refused to confess that one of 
the Persons of the Holy and Consubstantial Trinity was 
crucified for us. *This was accepted by the pope', but did 
not conciliate the Monophysites. They were still in 
Egypt the dominant party, though, under the emperor's 
infiuence, a Catholic, Paulus, haa become patriarch of 
Alexandria. For a short time they had a supporter in 
the See of Constantinople, Anthimus, whose election had 
been furthered by Theodora. In the year 536 however 
the Roman bishop Agapetus, who had come to Constanti- 
nople to plead for the Gothic king, Theodahad, then hard 
pressed by Belisarius, had sufficient influence to bring 
about the disgrace of Anthimus, and Mennas was raisea 
to the vacant throne. The latter in the year of his elec- 
tion held a council at Constantinople^ at which Anthimus 
and other leading Monophysites were excommunicated; 
and Justinian forbade Anthimus and Severus to enter the 
capital. Meantime Agapetus had died at Constantinople, 
and the deacon Vigilius, who was in his company, is said 
to have made a compact with Theodora, that if he were 



' The xnlnates of the Collatio 
CathoUcorum cum Severiania in 
Mansi Tm. 817 ff.; Hardouin n. 
llo9ff. Several conferences are 
mentioned in a document given by 
ABsemani, BibL Orient, n. 89. 

* Codex, I. 1. 6; Justinian's 



Epist, ad Joantum Papam in Har- 
douin n. 1146. 

' See his letter in reply to 
Justinian, Hardouin n. 1148 ; Manai 
VIII. 797. 

* Hardouin n. 1185 ff.; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. I. 556 f. 
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chosen pope he would disregard the Council of Chalcedon 
and re-enter into communion with those who refused to 
accept its definition. In his absence Silverius had been 
chosen pope in Rome, but Belisarius, then all-powerful in 
Italy, at Theodora's bidding easily procured the banish- 
ment of Silverius on a charge of treason, and the election 
of the time-serving Vigilius, who managed to hold his 
own against the rightful pope. But in the midst of the 
orthodox West he found it impossible to keep the promise 
which he had made to the heterodox Theodora^ His 
duplicity is indeed very evident ; for while to the Mono- 
physite bishops he professed entire agreement with their 
principles, to Justinian and to the orthodox patriarch he 
declared his perfect orthodoxy*. 

Meantime Theodorus Ascidas, bishop of the Cappa- 
docian Caesarea, had presented himself at the imperial 
court and gained the confidence of the emperor. This 
prelate persuaded Justinian* that he might gratify the 
Monophysites without actually rejecting the decrees of 
Chalcedon, if he were to condemn not only Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whom even the orthodox held in suspicion, 
but also the treatises in which Theodoret had opposed 
Cyril, and the letter of Ibas to Maris, although at Chalce- 
don the two latter had been expressly declared orthodox. 
In the year 544 he accordingly issued an edict* in which 
all these writings were condemned, commonly known as 
the edict of the Three Chapters or Articles, which was 
generally welcomed in the East, but steadily resisted in 
the West. Justinian, nothing daunted, summoned Vigilius 
to Constantinople, where he succeeded in persuading or 
compelling him to issue a formal decision^ to the same 
effect as the edict. But in yielding to the emperor he 
gave the gravest offence to the clergy of his own province. 



1 Letter to Anthimns etc. in 
Liberatus, Breviarium^ o. 22, and 
in the Chronicon of Victor Tunun. 
(Canisii Lectiones Ant, i. 330). 

^ EpUtola ad Juttimanum^ in 
Mansi ix. 35 f. ; ad Mennamy 38 f. 

' See on this point the evidence 
of Doxnitian of Ancyra in Facundi 
De/ensio Trium Capit, iv. 4; and 
Liberati Brev. o. 24 ; in Qieseler i. 
641, note i. 



* Of this edict only a few frag- 
ments have been preserved, by 
Facundus, Defemio^ ii. 3; rv. 4. 
See Walch, Ketzerhistoriej vni. 160 
ff. 

' This jndicatum is also lost, 
with the exception of a fragment 
contained in Justinian's letter to 
the Fifth (Ecum. Council; Mansi 
IX. 181. The circumstances are 
narrated by Facundus, 
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A synod in lUyria sent to the emperor a set defence of 
the writings which he had impugned'. In Africa the 
condemned writings were defended by one of the abttst 
men of the time, Facundus of Hermiane, who wrote in 
a fearless and candid spirit without regard to temporaiy 
popularity. He saw clearly the evils which sprang from 
the constant hair- splitting of the Greeks, frona the ten- 
dency of ignorant persona to pronounce arrogant judg- 
ments, and from the interference of the civil goyeroment. 
which, after all, cannot coerce men's thoughts*. Guided 
by him, the African bishops not only controverted the 
emperor's views, but also formally excommunicated Vi- 
gilius'. Under this pressure the unlucky pope summoned 
courage to refuse to accept a dogmatic statement*, em- 
bodying the condemnation of the Three Articles, which 
the emperor put forth in the year 551. Justinian, much 
perplexed, summoned a council at Constantinople, knowu 
as the Fit'ih (Ecumenical, which VigiliuB refused to at- 
tend; he even defended the condemned writings in & 
formal ordinance'. The council thereupon, under the 
emperor's influence, appi-oved all the edicts on matters of 
which he bad put forth, and directed the name 
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bis ownprevious declarations, at once accepted the decrees 
of the Fifth Council'. 

Justinian was even still not weaiy of interfering in 
theological controversies, and shortly before his death, 
in his eagerness at all costs to bring the Monophysites 
back to the Church, he declared the views of the Aphthar- 
todocetfe to be orthodox'. Eutychius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was banished for refusing to accept this, Eind 
Anastasius Sinaita, patriarch of Antioch, only escaped a 
similar fate by the death of the emperor. His successor, 
Justin II., did not attempt to carry out his policy. 

Justinian's attempt to regulate the dogma of the 
Church, while it alienated the Western Church, did not 
win the Monophysites. On the contrary, it was in his 
reign that they drew together and formed separate com- 
munities. Few of the Egyptians accepted the Patriarch 
of Alexandria who had been appointed under the influence 
of Justinian ; the great majority chose a Patriarch of their 
own, and so formed a schismatical church which was never 
reconciled'; and the ^thiopic Church' cast in its lot with 
the Alexandrian. In Armenia' also the Monophysitc 
party, Eavonred by the Persian rulers of the country, gained 
the npper hand towards the end of the fifth centuiy. 
Early m the sixth the synod of Theoria declared itself m 
favour of Monophysite views, and about the year six hun- 
dred the Armenian Church ceased to be in communion 
with the Iberian, which adhered to the decrees of Chalce- 
don. In Syria and Mesopotamia the Monophysites, perse- 
cuted and forsaken, seemed on the point of disappearing 
altogether, when they were revived by the extraordinary 
energy of Jacob Baradai, and in consequence came to be 
called Jacobites*. In the West too there arose a long- 
enduring schism in consequence of the acceptance by the 
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' Bmian pontiff of the decreeB of Oonstantmopla Hi 
churches which acknowledged Aqnileia as their metrapolii 
lenoonced oommnnion with the Roman Cbnich, at dil 

I also the western portion tui Northern Italy mider die aa- 
thority of Milan. Never perhapa was the dignity of tib 
see of Borne in so great neril aa in the days when tib 
weakest of the popes was Drought into coHimon with tib 
strongest of the emperors. The papacy lost lor the tbow 
the prestige of ind^iendenoe which was its jprondest pre- 
rogative. The strong hand of Oregoi^ the Ureat faEOOgiit 
back Milan and the greater part of Nforthem Italy to the 
Roman obedience, but it was at the cost of ignoring the 
Fifth (Ecumenical Council^. 

IV. Tka OrigenisUo Controvergjf. 

OriffiiV Origen was, as we have seen, in the third oentoiy the 

^**''''W*" i great teacher of theology in the CShristian ChurelL The 

time however came when they who had followed in his 
footsteps turned against their guide. Origen's teaching 
was that of a time of seeking and forming, and seemed to 
some of those who looked back to it from the stand-point 
of a more definite system to transgress the bounds of ortho- 
doxy. All the great party-leaders of the fourth oentuiy 
had appealed to him. The Arians claimed his support t» 
their doctrine that the Lord was a created being and sub- 
ordinate to the Father ; their opponents found in his works 
the assertion that the Son was begotten of the Father 
from all eternity. He had, in fact, for several generations 
many distinguished adherents both in Antioch and in 
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Alexandria. These no doubt studied and understood him ; 
but many joined in the fray who did not. Men whose con- 
ceptions of God and of the soul of man were — however little 
they were conscious of it — materialistic, naturally hated his 
spiritual teaching, and regarded him as the most subtle 
and the most dangerous of heretics. Many of the monks 
were of this anthropomorphic school; yet it was among 
monks and hermits that Epiphanius detected what he 
thought a heresy derived from the teaching of Origen, and 
he felt himself bound, as the champion of orthodoxy, to 
try to close the source of error \ His first steps with this 
view were taken on a visit which he paid to Jerusalem. 
Here in the later years of the fourth century had been 
formed a group of men devoted equally to ascetic life and 
to the study of theology. The centre of this group was 
John, the Bishop of Jerusalem, himself an ardent admirer 
of Origen. Among its members were Rufinus, who during 
his stay in Egypt had been a pupil of the Origenist Didy- 
mus ; and Jerome, then an eager student of the works of 
Origen, whose fame, whether as a theologian or as an expo- 
sitor of Scripture, he desired to emulate. He had already 
begun to make his master known to the West by means 
of Latin translations, when murmurs against his orthodoxy 
reached his ears, and soon afterwards Epiphanius came 
into his neighbourhood and preached against his errors. 
Epiphanius was generally reverenced as a saint, and great 
regard was paid to his opinions. Bishop John however, 
who seems to have regarded him as a narrow-minded 
fEbnatic, was not won over. Epiphanius thereupon broke oflF 
communion with him, and required Jerome and his monks 
at Bethlehem to do the same. He himself, ignoring the 
episcopal rights of John, ordained Jerome's brother, rauli- 
nianus, to the priesthood. Jerome now found many errors 
in the author whom he had lately admired, and bo severed 
himself from his old friend Rufinus, who could not so 
readily leave his first love. 

By the intervention of Theophilus of Alexandria the 
strife in Palestine was for the time appeased '. But Rufi- 
nus after his return to the West published a translation of 
Pamphilus's Defence of Origen, in the preface to which he 
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glanced at his detractors^ but at the same time giuidod 
himself against the supposition that he himaftlf shared the 
opinions attributed to him on the Tiiiutv and on tiia 
Kesurrection. These opinions, he oontendedy wece not 
Origen's, but interpolated hf heretics into his iraikiL 
B\urther, in the preface to his translation of Origen Di 
Prindpiis he attempted to defend his practdoe of toning 
down certain riskpr expressions of his author, alleging that 
Jerome in his Qngemstic period had done tbe same. Je- 
rome, greatly provoked, replied^ denving the trathof some 
of Bunnus's allegations, and trying by all means to dear 
himself of the (£arge of Origenism. The principal &ln 
opinions which he attributed to the incrinunated teacher 
were these. Origen declares that as it is imjaoper to say 
that the Son can see the Father, so it is unbefitting to 
suppose that the Spirit can see the Son ; and that soob 
are in this body bound as in a prison-house^ while befbn 
man was created, they were among the blessed beings in 
heavenly placea He asserts that the devil and the evil 
spirits will sometime repent and be numbered among the 
blessed ones. He interprets the " coats of skins " which 
were given to Adam and his wife after the Fall to mean 
human bodies. He denies the resurrection of the flesh. 
He allegorizes Paradise in such a way as to deprive it of 
all historical reality, making the trees angels and the riveis 
the heavenly virtues. The waters which were above the 
heavens he understands to be divine and supernal powers, 
the waters on and under the earth devilish and infernal 

gDwers. He asserts that man, after his expulsion jfrom 
aradise, lost the image and likeness of God in which he 
had been made. Thereupon arose a painful literary con- 
test between Jerome and Rufinus*, exasperated probably 
by the former friendship of the combatants. The Roman 
bishop Anastasius, instigated by Marcella and other friends 
of Jerome, summoned Rufinus to appear and answer for 
himself before his tribunal. Rufinus however, though he 
sent a written defence, did not appear, and Anastasius 

Eroceeded to condemn Origen, of whose works he avowedly 
new nothing, and to express strong disapproval of Rufinus . 
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Theophilus himself had in 399 declared himself op- 
posed to the anthropomorphism which, in the strongest 
opposition to the views of Origen, attributed to God a 
human form; God, he contended, alone of all existing 
things, was to be conceived as purely immaterial. In con- 
sequence of this declaration he was fiercely attacked by 
some of the fanatical monks of the Egyptian desert, and so 
cowed that he consented to condemn the works of Origen*. 
On this change of views, he attacked the Nitrian monks, 
who were for the most part devoted to Origen, and with 
whom he had once been in entire sympathy. Against 
these men and all who held their views he proceeded with 
unrelenting harshness. At a synod in Alexandria' about 
the year 400 a sentence of condemnation was passed on all 
who taught the doctrines of Origen or even read his books. 
When the Origenistic monks refused to obey the decrees 
of the synod, Theophilus incited the anthropomorphists 
among them, who were the majority, to drive out these 
Origenist brethren. These, escaping with some difficulty, 
found no refuge even with then- friend John of Jerusalem ; 
for Theophilus in an encyclical letter had stigmatized 
them as wild and dangerous fanatics. They at last re- 
solved to present themselves at the imperial court at Con- 
stantinople, where they hoped for the support of its bishop, 
John Chrysostom*. 

The bishop received them kindly and took measures 
for their maintenance. As they were for the present under 
anathema, he felt himself precluded from admitting them 
to communion, but he wrote to Theophilus, begging him 
to absolve the refugees. These however had no mind to 
submit tamely to Theophilus's proceedings and desired to 
bring a formal charge against him before the emperor. It 
was at the same time falsely reported to Theophilus that 
John had admitted the monks to communion, Chrysostom 
was anxious to keep clear of a violent controversy, but the 
aggrieved monks gained the ear of the empress Eudoxia, 
and brought it to pass that the emperor summoned a 
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synod to Constantinople, over which the bishop of that 
city was to preside, to pass judgment on the proceedings 
of Theophihis, who was duly cited to appear. The effect 
of this citation was that he conceived a violent hatred for 
Chrysostom, whom he determined to ruin. He worked 
upon Epipbanius, now a very old maii, to take a fresh step 
in hia opposition to the opinions of Oiigen. This bishop 
summoned a synod of his diocese, Cj'prua, which anathe- 
matized the writiugs of Origen'. He then took a journey 
to Constantinople", where he requested Chrysostom to 
withdraw his protection &om the monks and join in the 
condemnation which had just been pronounced in Cyprus. 
Chrysostom, though by no means an imdiscriminatiHg ad- 
mirer of Origen, not unnaturally resisted this attempt at 
dictation, and Epipbanius, a man of honest and straight- 
forward character, finding that he had been misled as bi 
the views of hia opponents', probably began to suspect 
that ho was being made the tool of an intriguer. He 
therefore left the capital and sailed for Cyprus, but dieJ 
before he reached home. The further proceedings of 
Eudoxia and Theophilus against the good bishop of Coo- 
stantinople do not belong to the Origenistic controverey*. 
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bhe Origenista. Before however any steps could be taken 
to effect this, Sabaa died, and Origemsm continued to 
spread in Palestine, especially through the influence of a 
monk named Domitian, and of Theodoras Ascidas*, who 
was prominent in the Monophysite controversy. Both 
these men had influence at court, and under their protec- 
tion the Origenista gained the tipper hand in the lAuras, 
and expelled their opponents. The latter were however 
favoured by Ephraira, patriarch of Antioch ', and the em- 
peror Justinian, when the dispute was brought before him, 
was induced by the Roman legate Felagius (afterwards 
pope), to put forth a theological treatise against Origen, 
ending with a list of opinions which he held to deserve 
anathema'. This was subscribed by Mennas the patriarch, 
and by " those bishops who were in Constantinople at the 
time*;" that is, by those who constituted tne Home 
Synod' of that city. The same synod appears to have 
anathematized fifteen propositions found, or said to be 
found, in the works of Origen'. Aa however Cyril of 
Scythopolis and Evagrius agree in stating that the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople, condemned 
Origen, these anathemas have been attnbuted to that 
council, even by authorities as early as the latter part of 
the eighth century. But as three popes of the sixth century 
attribute to the Fifth Council only the decision on the 
" Three Chapters ' " and say nothing of any canon affecting 
Origen, while the Acts of the council contain no mention 
of any discussion of Origen'a opinions, we may fairly pre- 
sume that the anathemas have the sanction only of the 
Home Synod of Constantinople, which was simply the echo 
of Justinian. Origen appears indeed to be condemned in 
the eleventh canon of the Fifth Council, but the name is 
probably interpolated*. Theodoras Ascidas seems in fact 
to have diverted the emperor's attention from the Origen- 
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ists, whom he fieivouTed thoagh he had sahacribed the 
emperor's edict against them, and under hia protectioa 
they became dominant in Palestinei. They were soon how- 
ever divided against themselvea One party, ooDsideriiig 
the soul of Christ to have existed before the. Ttifftinwtw" 
and to be itself divine, received fix>m their fiiends tlie name 
of Protoktistffi, but from their enemies that of Tetiadite^ 
as making four persons in the divine easenca AnodMr 
was that of the Isochristi, who taught that in the end ill 
souls would become like that of Cmrist. A representativs 
of the latter, Macarius, the second of that name^ was evoa 
elected to the patriarchal throne of Jerusalem. The ¥fO- 
toktistsB now, seeing the danger of being crushed, gava 
up their theory of preexistenoe and rejoined the crthodoc 
CJnurch, Macarius was driven from his see by JustiDiUi 
who caused the Catholic Eustochius to be appointed in hii 
stead. The Lauras of Palestine were purged of Obrigenisla 
From this time the Origenists as a party vanim from 
history, but there have never been wanting distinguished 
men who have honoured Origen as one of the Icsiders of 
Christian thought. 

V. Priscillianism. 

A Western echo of Eastern error is probably to be 
found in the Spanish sect of Priscillianists. This derived 
its origin and its name from Priscillian ^, a man of wealth, 
family and education ', and evidently of an enthusiastically 
religious temperament. In his works Priscillian shews 
himself an earnest believer in Christ the only God ; in fiswrt, 
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he so emphasizes the Godhead of Christ and the unity of 
God as to suggest that he regarded the Holy Trinity some- 
what as Swedenborg in later days regarded it* ; and he 
seems to have taken a view of the Incarnation which did 
not much differ from that of Apollinaris. He insisted 
with great earnestness on the wide distribution of the gift 
of prophecy in the Church of Christ ; it was, he taught, by 
no means limited to the prophets of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures '; everywhere and at all times might God raise up 
witnesses for Himself. Doubtless he regarded himself as 
such a witness. From his exposition of the Creed it may 
probably be inferred that he believed in the immortality 
of the soul, hardly in the resurrection of the flesh'. What- 
ever dogmas he may have held, it is clear that he was 
possessed by a strongly ascetic spirit. He felt keenly the 
contrast between the Church and the world; that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God was a living 
principle with him*. He seems to have been influenced 
by Origen, perhaps also by the Luciferians, the disciples of 
Lucifer of Cagliari*, who were numerous in Spain. What- 
ever may have been the errors of Priscillian, we can hardly 
fail to recognize in him one of those eager spirits which 
can draw to them sympathetic souls. 

Not finding the Church of his own day sufficiently 
pure from the world, he established meetings of his dis- 
ciples, not with a view, it would appear, of separating 
them from the Catholic Church ', but of raising them to 
a higher level of Christian life. These conventicles had 
however probably the effect of making the Priscillianists 
less regular attendants at the public worship of the Church ; 
at all events, they gave offence to those in authority. The 
bishop of Cordova, Hyginus, informed the metropolitan, 
Idacius of Merida, of the spread of this irregular worship, 
and a council, at which twelve bishops attended, was held 
at Saragossa^ to consider the matter. It passed eight canons 
intended principally to check the irregular meetings. They 
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forbade women to be present at conventicles 
exhorted, or themselves to meet tar mutual 
They forbade all persons to go into aeoloaion during Leal 
or during the three weeks preceding the Eppihuiy; nd 
strictly enjoined them to attend me servioes m thdr 
churches regularly during those periods. They firiitdo 
such ascetic practices as fiisting on Sunday or ivalkiiw ^ 
barefoot. They forbade any man to aasome the title 3 
teacher (doctor) without authority. That these caDOOi 
were directed against the Priscillianists there is no donH 
though they are nowhere named in them^ They do not 
impute fisJse doctrine to those whom they have in viev, 
but censure irregularities and excessive asoeticism; si 
asceticism which probably disinclined those who p r a ct is Bd 
it, as it did the English Puritans in later days, to tdke 
part in the festivities of Christmastide. The JMadUiin- 
ists were not present at the coimcil, having apparently not 
been summoned', but in their absence two oishops^ In- 
stantius and Salvianus, who had been won over to the 
side of the ascetics, with Elpidius and Priscillian himseIC 
who were laymen, were condemned and excommunicated*. 
Ithacius, bishop of Sossuba — who was probably the more 
ready to proceed vigorously against ascetics, as he was 
himself a man much given to self-indulgence * — was com- 
missioned to bring this decree to the knowledge of all 
bishops, and especially of Hyginus', who had received the 
heretics to communion. Idacius, after his return to Merida, 
was accused of some unnamed transgression, upon which 
many of his clergy withdrew from communion with him*. 
Priscillian, now bishop of Avila, coming to Merida with a 
view to make peace, was beaten by some of Idacius*s 
partizans, but seems nevertheless to have found some fe- 
vour with the laity of the place ^ 

There was now serious division and heated controvert 
in several cities of Spain, and, as is usual in such cases, 
charges and counter-charges flew thickly about. It was 
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discovered that the FriBcilliamsts were Gnostics or Mani- 
ohseaos, and given to magical arts — a charge to which 
some plauBibihty was given by their Beclusion aad asceti- 
ciam. FriBcillian himself repudiated and condemned Manes 
in the most emphatic manner', as he did also the Arians, 
the Patripassians and many other heretics; but it is not 
improbable that, consciously or unconsciously, he agreed 
with some of the Gnostics in regarding the soul as having 
left the realms of light and purity and become entangled 
in the chains of evil matter'. He not only adopted the 
curious fancy, which appears in almanacs even to our own 
time, that the seveml signs of the Zodiac iu£uenced each 
some particular part of the human body, as Aries the head, 
Taurus the neck, Gemini the arms, Cancer the breast, and 
so forth; but he recognized a similar correspoudence in 
the twelve Patriarchs to the parts of the soul, as Keuben 
to the head, Judah to the breast, Levi to the heart, and 
the rest*. As he was followed by certain ladies who were 
devoted to him, it is not wonderful that charges of immo- 
rality were made against him. 

whatever was his guilt, his enemies were powerful, and 
procured from the weak emperor Gratian a rescript banish- 
ing the Priscilliimists from the empire '. Priscillian then, 
with the bishops of his party, betook himself to Italy ' 
hoping to convince Damasus of Rome and the great Am' 
brose, one of the chief advisers of the young emperor, of 
his innocence. In this he failed, but he succeeded — it was 
said by bribery — in procuring a rescript, repealing that 
which had been issued against him and his Followers, and 
ordering the restitution of their churches, to which they 
accordingly returned*. Ithacius now became an exile. 
Just at this crisis Maximus, a Spaniard, put Gratian to 
flight and seized the imperial power. To him Ithacius 
turned, and induced him to order Instantius and Priscillian 
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* Ormii Cummonit. c. '2 ; Leo, 
Epiit. 9i) ad Titrribivm. Snlpiciae 
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%pam (Bkut, Kirehen-OtKh. u. 
74). Piisoillisji and his foUowera 
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admit the authority of the council, appealed to the uaip- 
ing emperor \ He deputed Evodiua, a man of hanh . w 
stem character, to hold the trial, at which Ithaciiii, who 
had 80 keen a scent for heresy that he diaoorered it evoi 
in the saintly Martin of Tours, appeared as his aocuaK 
Evodius found the accused guilty of 8oroei7*» and the 
emperor sentenced him to death, toj^her with soaie of 
his foliowera Instontius was banished to the Sc3b 
islands. The remains of those who were put to deau 
were carried to Spain, where the devotees who had hefbn 
honoured Priscillian as a saint now reverenoed him as a 

martyr*. 

The charge on which Priscillian was condemned was 
fidrly within the cc^izance of an imperial tribunal, hat as 
everyone knew that he had in fiict suflered as a heietk^ 
many of the best men of the time were offended that 
^iritual error should have been punished by a civil courts 
and that even to the shedding of blood. Martin of Tours 
remonstrated in the most energetic manner both with 
Maximus and with Ithacius^, and public feeling was so 
strong against the latter that he was deposed from his see. 
Idacius quitted his by voluntary resignation. The whole 
proceeding had in the opinion of a contemporary, Sulpicius 
Severus*, a very unfortunate effect upon the Church. Pris- 
cillian and his companions head the long and dreary list of 
those who have suffered for their opinions at the hands of 
Christians the same pains and penalties which Christians 
had once endured at the hands of pagans. 

VI. Pelagianism\ 

The relation of man s will to God's will is a mystery 
which has exercised the wit of man in almost all ages, 
though it did not become the occasion of discussion and 

^ Snlpio. Sev. u. 8. 49. ' Sulpic. Sev. a. a. 61 § 7. 

« "Maleficii." Sulpicins [Chran, * 16. 60 § 5. 

II. 60) states thai he did not deny * Ih, 61, §§ 6, 6. 

"obscenis se staduisse doctrinis, * The soaioes for the Polaician 

nootnmoB etiam tnrpinm fGemina- controTeraj are PelagiD8*8 writingi, 

rom egisse oonyentua nudomqne Expotitumei in EfuU» PmHi, 
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division in the Church until the begimung of the fifth 
century. Up to that time theologians and simple Chris- 
tians had alike been contented to believe tnat both 
human effort and divine grace were necessary for the work 
of salvation, without attempting to allot to each its exact 
influence. This acquiescence waa brought to an end by 
St Augustin. He, a man of warm feeling and vivid 
imagination, supremely conscious of the divine mercy by 
which he bad been brought ii-am darkness to - light, 
eminently capable of giving an intellectual form to his 
convictions and of stating a belief in a definite proposition, 
gave in his teaching so much weight to the grace of God 
m leading us to good, that he left, or seemed to leave, 
nothing to the will of man. The great problem of grace 
and free-will bad not indeed presented itself to him in the 
early days after his conversion with the force with which 
it came upon him in later life; but before he wrote his 
Confessions he had reached — perhaps through his Neo- 
Platonic studies — the conclusion that as all good comes 
from God, from Him comes even the gift of faith, the 
beginning of good in man'. His opinions were developed 
and defined in the course of controversy, but they did not 
originate in it. 

It was probably about the year 405 that Pelagius, a 
British monk of ascetic life, began at Rome to exhort men 
to leave the worldly and frivolous life which too many of 
them led. Often he received the reply, " it is too hard for 
us; we cannot do it; we are but men; sinful flesh doth 
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close lis in'," He heard too Augustin's famoof 
worda repeated — "Grant what Thou commandest, and 
niand what Thou wilt'"^and was offended thoreat'. Thi« 
view seemed to him to leave nothing for man to do; 
obedience became almost mechanical. Here two greti 
principles are found opposed. St Augustin's was, in the 
main, that of St Paul, that not he himaelf lived, but 
Christ lived in him; but hia early MoDichiean training I 
had given his mind a bias which led him to regard man i 
too much as the sport of hostile forces, a good and an evil ■ 
Pelagius's view of life tended to approximate to that of 
the old pagan philosophers, especially to that of the Stoics 
In ancient philosophic systems man is always regarded m 
the master of hia own destiny; it is always presumed that if 
he sees the right he will pursue it ; no account is tiiken of 
the weakn'iss which arises from the defects of human 
nature. And this contrast of principles was no doubt 
heightened by the character of those who were the most 
prominent disputants. St August in was eager and 
earnest, sympathizing keenly witn the weakness and the 
struggles of the multitude who sought his counsel. Pela- 
i monk. So f:ir as we caTi gather from OM 
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ill of the zeal of a new convert, and not afraid of the 
>gical consequences of his principles. In him appears a 
ew feature of the great controversy. He was understood 
> deny the transmission of Adam's sin to his descendants, 
ad from this to draw the inference that in the baptism of 
ifants there is no remission of sins^ About the year 411 
'e find both Pelagius and Caelestius in Africa, relagius, 
ho was no lover of strife, seems to have left that pro- 
ince when he found that his presence there occasioned 
issension, but Ceelestius sought to be appointed a pres- 
yter in Carthage. There in the year 412 Paulinus, a 
eacon of Milan, oefore a synod over which the bishop of 
Sarthage presided, charged him with holding the following 
rroneous opinions'. That Adam was created mortal, and 
'ould have died even if he had not sinned ; that the sin 
f Adam injured himself alone, and not mankind; that 
ew-bom children are in the same state of innocency in 
rhich Adam was before his fall; that all do not die 
lirough the death or fall of Adam, nor through the Resur- 
^tion of Christ shall all rise; that the Kingdom of 
leaven may be attained through the Law as well as 
hrough the Gospel ; that even before the coming of the 
iord a man might live without sin, if he would. Cseles- 
Lus, admitted to plead his own cause, declared that he 
eld that infants ought to be baptized. The transmission 
f Adam's sin he considered an open question, since he 
Ad heard Catholics both affirm and deny it. In the end 
e was excommunicated by the council, and passed over 
o Ephesus, whence, after becoming a presbyter, he betook 
limself to Constantinople. 

Pelagius meantime had gone into Palestine, whence he 
rrote a conciliatory letter to Augustin, who replied, if 
^ith considerable reserve, at any rate amicably'. He also 
ttenipted to become friendly with Jerome ; but as he had 
Iready been admitted to the friendship of John of Jeru- 
alem, with whom Jerome had a quarrel, he found there 
lo favour. Jerome wrote fiercely against him*, connecting 
-probably not unjustly — with the already suspected 
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Origen. A statement of his own opinions, which Csdestiiu 
had circulated, and which became widely kBown, also tended 
to bring the more cautious Pelagiua into ill repute, 
Orosiua, the well-known pupil and friend of Augustin, at 
laat brought it to pass that John cited Pelagius to answei 
for himself befora a meeting of the presbytery of Jeru- 
salem. Before this assembly Pelagius declared that he 
believed a sinless life to be impossible without the grace 
of God, and was thereiipon acquitted'. Orosiua had lo 
speak tiirough an interpreter, and probably failed to make 
bifl audience uudtTstand the importance of a epeculatioD 
altogether unfamiliar to them. But the opponents of 
Pelagius did not rest. In December of the same year 
they brought his doctrines before a Palestinian synod at 
Diospolis', the ancient Lydda. He did not deny that he 
held the opinions attributed to him, but was aole so to 
explain them that the asseiubled prelates, fourteen in 
number, declared his orthodoxy unimpeachable. The pro- 
positions of Ca^lestiiis which had been condemned at Car- 
thage were then produced, and Pelagius was asked whether 
he assented to them. Some of them he expressly re- 
jected; as to others, be held that he ought not to be 
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excommunicated until they had extiicated themselves from 
the sDare of the devil'. 

Upon this Felagius sent to Rome his ablj drawn 
Confession of Faith , with a treatise in defence of it*. 
Some of the things laid to his charge he declared to be 
inventions of the enemy, others he explained away ; but 
he adhered to his main proposition, that all men had 
received from God such a power of will as to enable them 
to perform gc>od works, while Christians had special means 
of grace. This document never came into tne hands of 
Innocent ; he was dead before it reached Rome. It was 
received by his successor Zosimus. At the same time 
CaelestiuB soflcned some of his more offensive propositions, 
especially with regard to infant baptism*, and the result 
was that Zosimus at a Roman synod restored both him 
and Felagius to communion, and blamed the Airicana for 
their too hasty zeal*. In Carthage there was great indig- 
nation, and a synod convened to consider the matter 
refused to repeal the former decision'. This energetic 
resistance daunted the pope, who now wrote that the 
Africans had misunderstood him, if they supposed that 
he had come to a hnal decision in the matter of Ceelestius; 
the case was still undecided'. Immediately on the receipt 
of this epistle a council was held, attended by more than 
two hundred bishops from all the provinces of Africa, at 
which not only was Pelagianism condemned in the most 
direct and unambiguous terms, but appeals to Rome were 
forbidden on pain of excommunication'. A fresh person 
now appeared on the scene; the emperer put forth a 
rescript condemning the new heretics*. Zosimus there- 
upon faced about. He joined in the excommunication 
of Felagius and CEelestius, having discovere!l that such 
matters as grace, free-will, and original sin were of the 
essence of the Faith, and required ail bishops to subscribe 
his circular letter" of condemnation. Eighteen refused, 
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' among them a very notable person, Julian of Eclanum. 
He waa more vigorous and downright than the cautious 
Peiagiua and more wary than the fiery Cffilestius'. He 
had considerable dialectic power, and was never weary of 
discussing and defining. This prelate wrote in the name 
of the eighteen dissenting bishops two very frank letters 
to the pope, not however maintaining all the propositions 
of Caelestius. From this time Julian Decomes a prominent 
figure. St Augnstin, who was a friend of Julian's family, 
replied to his letters with gentleness and moderation. 
But Julian— a rash youth, as St Augustia calls him— 
had no reverence for the greatest man in Christendom; 
he drew remorselessly all the logical consequences of hb 
doctrines, and pointed out the Manich;t'an mode of thought 
which was latent in them. Augnstin protested that he 
had no conscious leaning to ManichBeiara, but it was not 
easy to shew that no relics of his Maiiich;mn training 
lingered in his mind. From this arose a controverey 
which lasted as loug as Augnstin lived, and in the strcea 
of which he developed the decidedly predestinariaa views 
which are found in hia later ti'catisea'. 
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Bpite however of this mention in an (EcumeDical Council, 
there were probably few theologians in the East who had 
studied Pelagianism, and still fewer who sided with 
Augustio. 

The positions of the Pelagians which were condemned 
were, in brief, (1) that the Grace of God is not absolutely 
necessary for every man, whether before or after baptism, 
in order to his eternal salvation ; and (2) that there is no 
hereditary transmission of the sin of Adam, and therefore 
that in the baptism of infants there is not, strictly, any 
remission of sins. On the other hand, the doctnne of 
St Augustio was, that mankind has become through the 
fall of Adam a mass of sin, so that a man cannot turn 
and prepare himself, by his own natural strength, to taith 
and calling upon God ; and that we have no power to do 
good worka pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God threugh Christ preventing us that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have that 
good will. We need for our salvation, to use the common 
terms, grace prevenient and grace cobperant. This grace 
is freely given, not for any merit in them, to a certain 
fixed number of persons who are called, chosen, justified, 
sanctified, and brought to everlasting life, in accordance 
with God's eternal decree. In baptism, the "laver of 
regeneration," the taint of original sin is washed away, 
but the capacity for actual sin remains. Renewal is still 
needed. 

Pelagianism was condemned, but Augustinism was not 
received as the doctrine of the Catholic Chureh. The 
doctrine of predestination, of irresistible grace given to a 
limited number, seemed to many something new and 
startling. Even in the lifetime of Augustin, the oppo- 
sition to his innovation, as many thought it, made itself 
felt. Was then the human will, it was asked, altogether 
inoperative in the work of salvation ? Were good works 
altogether superfluous ? Was it possible for men to sit 
with their hands in their laps, making no effort to obey 
their Lord's commands, and yet be saved ? The monks of 
Hadrametum in North Africa, in particular, seem to have 
held that such was St Augustin's teaching, and to have 
drawn the inference that it was useless to attempt the 
ctmversion of a sinner, except by intercessory ^TogwA 
ft %\ 
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Augustin, hearing of their perversion, as he deemed it, of 
his words, wrote to them' esplainiog that he was by no 
means indifferent as to the life of believera ; that a child 
of God must fee! himself impelled by the Holy Spirit tfl 
do right; that men who have not such grace ought to 
pray that they may receive it; but he still maintained 
that the bestowal of such grace depends wholly upon 
Gofl's eternal decree. 

Soon afterwards, Prosper and other friends* infonned 
him that in Marseilles, and elsewhere in Southern Gaul, 
the doctrine of irresistible grace was not accepted, because 
it seemed to leave no room for exhortations to Christiiui 
life. Augustin replied' in such a way as to etrengtheo 
the hands of his friends, while he gave fresh offence to 
his opponents. Soon afterwards be died, leaving disciples 
to carry on the war who resembled their master rather in 
zeal than in ability. The monks, of Southern Gaul now 
broke out into more open opposition ; it is e-asy to undcj- 
stand how St Augustin's doctrine presented itself tfl 
ascetics trained mainly under Greek influence. Among 
these the two most distinguished were John Cassiaa, tie 
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man's will. It is only exceptionally that Qod'a grace goes 
before, occasiomiig the first exertion of man's will, and 
even then it is not irresistible. It is a fandameotal truth 
that God wills the salvation of all men, and not of a 
certain limited number only. As to the Fall, he taught 
that the sin of Adam and Eve has corrupted the whole 
race and occasioned an irresistible propensity to sin. 
Still, man's nature is not so wholly corrupt that it retaius 
no capacity for good'. In short, Cassian was more alive 
than most of his contemporaries to the truth that God's 
judgments are far above out of our sight, and that the 
mystery of the coexistence of man's free-will and God's 
omnipotence cannot be explained by a sharply defined 
theory. Perhaps in his anxiety to avoid fatalism he 
somewhat tended towards justification by our own works. 
Vincentius, in a treatise which is now probably the 
best known of all the writings of that age, discussed the 
whole question of the test of heresy. His general teach- 
ing may be summed up in the words — innovation is 
heresy. Innovators may quote Scripture to their pur- 
pose, but if their opbiions differ from those of the Fathers 
who have lived holily, wisely, and consistently in the faith 
and communion of the Catholic Church, they are heretics. 
Against such a consent no holy and learned man, bishop, 
confessor, or martyr though he be, is to be listened to 
for an instant. And he condemns under his canon those 
who declare that in their society there is so great, so 
special, so personal an influx of the grace of God, that 
without toil, without zeal, without earnestness, though 
they neither ask nor seek nor knock, their votaries are 
held up by angels so that they dash not their foot against 
a stone. The reference to some who held a perversion 
of Augustinian theology is manifest, but it is also tolerably 
clear that Vincentius refers to a sect', and not to those 
doctors within the Church who defended the views of 
Augustin. 

' *<Noil uniBiBuhnmannmgeDtiB 
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After the death of Augustia hia friend Prosper of 
Aquitaine became the principal champion of Auguatio- 
ism'. He admitted that his master hod spoken some- 
what haralily" when he said that God did not will the 
salvation of all men ; and he represented that predestina- 
tion was to life and not to death, that God's choice was 
not capricious, but just and lighteous. He failed to con- 
vince the monks, but he succeeded in obtaining a letter 
from pope Citlestinua ', in which the opponents of Augua- 
tinism wore blamed, white little was said as to the main 
points in dispute. After this Prosper again replied to 
Cassian, maintaining with considerable ability hi^ Au- 
gustinian views, and theo retired fi-om the conflict. The 
unknown writer of the treatise on the Calling of the 
Gentiles* sought to reconcile the proposition, that Qod 
wills that all men should be saved, with the fact that 
all men are not saved. The book shews at any rate that 
some of the Augustinians were conscious of the difficult 
of their position, and it was no doubt written in the in- 
terests of peace. On the other hand, there appeared, 
probably about the year ii5, a book called 'P^aedesti- 
natus'°. in which a forgod Auguatiuian treat! 
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dciDDed the predestinarian error; and it was to defend 
their decision that he wrote his treatise on Grace and 
Freewill'. His contention is that, eranting that man 
since the Fall is unable to attain salvation by his own 
power, he is still capable of resisting or yielding to the 
Grace of God. Though it be true that without grace 
man cannot turn to God, still grace will be given through 
means, such as preaching and the threatening of the law. 
To those who, like the monks, prided themseTves on their 
works, he says, what have we that we have not re- 
ceived ? 

While in Gaul the middle-party, with the powerful 
aid of Faustus, held its own, in AfHca the tradition of 
Augustin was still lively, and in Rome his name at least 
carried weight. In the early years of the fifth century 
certain Scythian monks, who had already fomented dis- 
sension in Constantinople, mingled in the fray in the 
West, Their leader was Maxontiua These monks 
handed to the legate of pope Hormisdas in Constanti- 
nople a statement of their belief, in which they emphati- 
cally rejected the views of those — Faustus of Riez is 
specially censured — who denied the absolute necessity of 
divine grace to begin the work of salvation, and said that 
it is for man to will, for God to finish the work. Four 
of their number journeyed to Rome, where they found 
no favour. Their statement however found much accept- 
ance among the AMcau bishops who, under pressure of 
the Vandal invasion of Africa, had found refuge in Sar- 
dinia, especially with Fulgentiua of Ruspe, their champion, 
a man of considerable intellectual power. He wrote not 
only against Pelagius but against Faustus, whom, without 
naming, he accused of depreciating God's grace in com- 
parison with man's powers. When Possessor, an African 
bishop, wrote to Hormisdas, asking his judgment on the 
matters stirred by the Scythian monks, the pope replied 
with very great caution, referring to Augustin as an 
exponent of the behef of the Roman Church in regard 
to grace and freewill '. His caution brought out a reply 
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from Maxentius' which was at any rate sufficiently out- 
spoken ; if, he said, the writings of Augustin were to he 
taken as a standard, Faustus wqs beyond all douht a 
heretic. B'ulgentius continued the controversy against 
the middle-parl.y, iu certain treatises in which, while 
strongly maintaining Augustinian predestination, he at- 
tempted to shew that it did not involve predestinatioc 
to sin. The African bishops also from their Sardinian 
exile sent a declaration' to Coustantinople, in which they 
directed attention to Hormisdas's acceptance of Augustin 
as a standard, and drew the inference that Faustus, so 
far as he differed from him, must be a heretic Gradually 
even in Gaul itself, the very focus of the oppoaitiuo, 
there arose a reaction in favour of Augustinism, the 
leaders of which were Avitus of Vienne and Cstsarius 
of Aries, the latter of whom was favoured by pope 
Felix IV. In the year 529, on the occasion of the con- 
secration of a church, a council was held at Orange* in 
the province of Aries, over which Ccesariua presided aa 
metropolitan. The conclusions were subscribed by four- 
teen bishops and eigh^ men of illustrious* rank, including 
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made decrees in a similar sense. Felagianism was tboaght 
to be at an end. 

The Pelagian controversy constitutea an epoch in the 
history of dogma. Hitherto dogmatic contests had been 
almost wholly about the object of Christian faith, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The opinions of Felagius 
were in fact not recognised at first as dogmatic, either by 
himself or by others'; they belonged (it was thought) to 
that region of theological opinion within which men may 
lawfully differ. And the language used on both sides was 
full of unobserved ambiguities. " Liberty " was sometimes 
taken to mean the power of willing freely, sometimes to 
mean the power of acting as one wills. It ifl commonly 
used to designate freedom from external coercion, but 
St Augustin uses it to designate freedom frvm the power 
of sin. The time had not yet come for men to recognise 
an " antinomy of reason " ; to admit that the laws of the 
human mind may force us to acknowledge truths which 
are to our limited Acuities incompatible. Since the ex- 
istence of antinomies has been admitted, it has come to 
be felt by the thoughtful everywhere, that they who 
discuss "fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute," 
will find "no end, in wandering mazes lost'," The ex- 
treme predestiuarian views have consequently come to be 
merely opinions of sects and parties. 

Even the immense authority of St Augustin could 
not induce men to accept frankly all the consequences 
which were drawn from his theory of man's lost and 
ruined condition. His views in their origin did not 
satisfy the rule of Vincentius; they had not been ac- 
cepted at all times by all men in all places ; and in fact 
they never became Catholic. We see plainly enough 
in the works of Gregory the Great that he labours m 
vain to adopt Augustin's views in their integrity ; almost 
in spite of himself, he addresses men as if they were 
free to receive and obey his exhortations, and so to attain 
salvation *. 

1 Bee the Creed of CnlestinB, in 
Baha'a Bibliothek, g 134; Harcock, 
DtVnuii^HchifAte, ui, 163, 161, 
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1. It has already been observed* ihob the precepteof 
Christian morality tended to become a code of podtife 
law', having its own interpreters in the rulers of the 
Church. This tendency becomes more prominent in the 
fourth and following centuries. Men came to look more 
and more to the authority of the Church to determine 
both the sjiecial acts and the general conduct which were 
to be required of Christians. Hence there arose a more 
systematic treatment of moral questions and a more regu- 
lar method of dealing with sin and disorder. 

In the early part of the period of which we are treat- 
ing each province had its own code and customs, but 
local peculiarities were gradually eliminated, and the 
whole Church within the empire came to have one law. 
A kind of public opinion was formed on the matter before 
any actual codification took place. It was generally 
agreed that the canons of oecumenical synods and certain 
imperial decrees accepted by the Church were of universal 
obligation ; but there were some synods, of too much im- 
portance to be regarded as simply provincial and yet 
scarcely universal, about the canons of which there was 
doubt. Several of these in course of time came to be 
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recognised aa eveiywhere valid. The codes of Theodosius 
and of Justinian contained many provisionB relating to 
matters ecclesiastical, and it was perhaps the example 
of the imperial codification which induced Joannes Scho- 
lasticus, originally a lawyer, afterwards patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, about the year 570 to arrange systematically 
the whole ecclesiastical law of the Eiastem Church'. This ' 
became the standard book of reference and manual of , ' 
instruction for Oriental students. He also added to his ' 
collection of canons the imperial laws relating to the I 
several matters treated of in the canons. This work, 
called the Nomocanon, was composed apparently within 
the year after Justinian's deaths A later hand added 
four laws of Heraclii"- -elating to matters ecclesiastical. 

The Roman C "< at the beginning of the fifth 
centuiT recognized / the canons of Nicaea, under which 
name however those of Sardica were included, as of uni- 
versal obligation". Others, said Innocent I., the Church 
does not accept. But in the latter half of the same 
century we find extant a Latin translation of a Greek 
collection of canons'. The imperfection and obscurity of 
this translation however induced DionysiuB Exiguua, a 
Scjirhian monk who understood both Greek and I^tin, to 
undertake a new edition, which probably appeared in the 
time of pope Symmachus, between the years 498 and 
514'. The first part of this collection contains a carefnl 
translation of those canons which were generally acknow- 
ledged by the Greeks, together with the Latin canons of 
Sardica, and the code which was sanctioned by a council 
at Carthage in the year 41 9 for the use of the African 
Church. The second part contains the decretals of the 
popes, so fer as they could then be discovered in Borne, 
from Siricius, who became pope in 383, to Anastasius, 
who died in 497. These decretals are for the most part 
lettere giving opinions on cases submitted by distant 

1 Printed in JuBtelli£i6[i(ir/irff(i, bia. i. S03 ff. 
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authorities. Thia Code of Dionjsius came to be received 
iD Rome and in the West generally as having the autho- 
rity of law, and was completed by the additiou from time 
to time of later documents. A collection of canons for 
the use of the Spanish Church was made probably in the 
first half of the seventh century by Isidore of Seville", 
Thia contains in its first division, together with the greater 
part of the current Greek Church-law, certain canons of 
Spanish and of Gallican councils; in the second division 
the decretals of the Dionysian Code, with the addition of 
certain letters of the popes relating to Spanish and Galli- 
can affairs. The "Breviarium" drawn up by Fulgoutius 
Ferrandiis', a deacon of Carthage, abont the year 547, 
independently of the Dionysian Code, seems to have at- 
tained less vogue. 

Another source of Church-law was the penitential 
system, the beginnings of which we have already seen'. 
'I'hej' who sinned against the law of God were at once 
punished and purified by passing through a. course of 
huinihation and mortification before they could be re- 
admitted to the full privileges of the faithful This course 
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those of Basil •, dealing mainly with the sins of idolatry, 
murder, and fornication, allot to each form of sin ita 
appropriate punishmeDt. The latter had great inSuence 
in the Ea&b, and received synodical sanction at the Trullan 
council' in 692. In the Weat, the papal decretals some- 
times deal, though not systematically, with sins for which 
penitence is prescribed. Fragments still exist of British 
and Irish penitentiala of great antiquity, mainly devoted 
to the enforcement of purity of life and the discharge of 
Christian duty, and to the extirpation of the ferocious 
and licentious passions of the old heathen life. Sixteen 
canons are extant of the book of St David of MeDevia* 
— now called from him St David's — and similar canons 
of councils held under the same bishop, which imply a 
rude and impure state of life among those for whom they 
were intended. Another ancient penitential, bearing the 
Dame of Vinniaus or Finian', and probably contemporary, 
or nearly so, with St David's, enumerates the pnncipal 
sins of clergy and laity, with their appropriate penalties. 
Of about the same date is the Prefatio Oildw de Peni- 
tentia*, which gives a more detailed account of the several 
penances than the other early books. Among the earliest 
existing peuitentials are those of Ireland', some possibly 
drawn up by, or under the influence of, St Patrick him- 
self In these appears the system of compounding for sins 
by the surrender of money or other worldly goods, which 
was afterwards conspicuous both in the ecclesiastical and 
the civil codes of the Northern nations of Europe. The 
numerous and interesting English Penitenttals do not fall 
within the chronological limits of this work. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries a great change crept 
over the whole penitential system. The old rule, that an 
excommunicated person could only once in his lifetime be 
re-admitted to the Church, after confession and penance, fell 
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into disuse. The same pei'son was more than once admitted 
to the ranks of penitents and to the hope of restDtalion. 
It was one of the charges made against Chrysostom at the 
Synod of the Oak', that he had said, "if thou sinnest again, 
again repent ; as often as thou siunest. come to me and 
I will heal thee." In the days immediately following the 
Bocian persecution, when large numbers of the lapsed 
(locked to obtaiu absolution from the Chiirch, so that 
their public confessions became a scandal, a discreet 
presbyter was cboaea to decide, after private hearine, 
what penance the offenders should undergo before ad- 
mission to communion". Such a penitentiary presbyt<?r 
was generally appointed in the several Churches nntil 
NoctariuB, patriarch of Constantinople in 391 abrogatoi 
tliu office in his own Church, in consequence of a scandal 
which had arisen, and many <ither bishops followed his 
example. Socrates' seems to imply that after this it was 
left to each man's conscience to decide whether he wm 
worthy to approach the mysteries. In Rome, pope Sim- , 
plicius appointed a penitentiary in the latter part of the I 
hfth century. This private confes.'^ion was the natural 
result of the extension of Christianity to society in 
general. Sins which might be confes-'ied to a small as- 
.tembly of friends bound together by the most intimate 
union of thought and feeling could hardly be uttered 
before a large congregation of comparatively indiffereot 
persons. Moreover, some of the sins which excluded the 
sinner from communion were also crimes which nught 
bring him under the cognizance of the law of the ]am, 
and some sins, as adultery, involved others besides the 
person confessing. 

Augustin* contemplates the d^ly prayer as Bufficient 
atonement for the little sins which we inevitably commit 
in daily life, while the more deadly ains, which separate 
men from the Body of Christ, require public and formal 
penance. These more deadly sins are those against the 
majesty of God Himself, as blasphemy, idolab^, heresy 
aud sorcery; or actual offences against one's neighbour, as 
murder, adultery, theit and perjury, aud openly expressed 

■ HaTdoDin i. IMI. 
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hatred*. No layman who had done penance could ever be 
admitted to the ranks of the clergy, and no cleric could 
be admitted to penance without previous deposition from 
his office'. The general principle which Augustin' laid 
down, that secret sine might be confessed secretly, while 
open sins must be confessed openly, was probably largely 
adopted by bishops in their penitential discipline, Leo 
the Great*, however, condemned in vigorous language the 
conduct of those bishops who compelled penitents to read 
aloud in the church a complete list of their sins, holding 
that it was sufficient for the relief of the conscience if 
men confessed their sin to the priests alone, and that this 
course was also desirable for the avoiding of scandal. 
From this time, probably, public confession of sin became 
rare. 

Almsgiving, or bequests to the Church, also came 
to be recognised as a means of atoning for sin. "If 
thou hast money," says St Ambrose', "buy o£f thy sin. 
The Lord is not for sale (venalis), but thou thyself art for 
sale; buy thyself off by thy works, buy thyself off by 
thy money'. Vile ia money, but precious ie mercy." 
Salvian' insists that the only thing which a man can 
do on hia death-bed for the good of his soul is to leave all 
his goods to the Church ; but the offering must be ac- 
companied by real contrition of heart in order to be 
efficacious. Men like St Augustin* warned their flocks 
against leaving money to the Church in a fit of anger 
against their natural heirs, but still the practice grew of 
making the Church the legatee of at least a portion of a 
man's woridly goods. 

And not only did the dying leave their goods to the 
Church; offerings were also made for the departed. "It 
cannot be denied," says St Augustin*, "that the souls of 
the departed are comforted by the piety of their surviving 
fiiends when the mediatorial sacrifice is offered for them 
and alms are given on their behalf in the church; bnt 
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these things only profit those who so lived as to deserve 
to be benefited by them." As few would believe that 
their friends had lived so ill as to receive no benefit from 
their offoriugs, or so well as not to require them, the effect 
of tJiis principle was that oflerings were made for almost 
(ill the dt-partt-d. 

The Christian Church brought comfort to an age in 
the throes of dissolution; before a generation which had 
fallen into moral laxity it held up a standard of nobler 
and purer life. It handed on to the new world which 
arose on the ruins of the Western Empire the torch of 
truth which it had received from above. It diffused 
through Society a more tender feeling for the weak and 
suffering, and so in the end introduced a more humane 
s]iii'it into general legislation' and popular customs. The 
glxulintnriid shows which had delighted the Romans were 
liiil.il Mi')i indeed by Constantiue', but they were not really 
]>nt diiwii until the noble self-sacrifice of the monk Tele- 
rii;i I II- I'T ilir'-rl SO deep an impression that the rescript 
:i_ ■ lice, which Honoriua issued immediately 

ii!;. ' ' '\ brought it to an end^. 

made to restrain scenical representa- 
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divorces which the Church did not sBBCtion', and from 
this permisaion scandals arose. "Hear ye now," criea a 
preacher' at the end of the fourth century, "ye that 
change your wives as readily as your cloaks, ye that so 
often and so easily build bridal chambers, ye that on 
a SDiall provocation write a bill of divorcement, ye that 
leave many widows while ye still live; be ye fully asBured 
that marriage is dissolved only by death and by adultery." 
Jerome also bewails the difference of the laws. "Tne 
laws of Ciesar," he says*, "differ from those of Christ; 
Papinian [the great jurist] lays down one thing, Paul 
a tufferent thing." 

The duty of beneficence, whether to ascetics or to 
others who were in need, came into prominence in the 
Church and produced great results. The Church, be- 
come rich through the privileges bestowed upon it, was 
the principal protector of the poor and helpless in the 
needful time of trouble. The bishops had generally the 
chief control of ecclesiastical funds, and they were rarely 
foand wanting in their due administration. In lar?e cities 
the lists of those who were supported or succoured by the 
alms of churchmen often included ^ome thousands of 
names. Borne was divided, for the purpose of poor-relief, 
into seven regions, each under the care of a deacon, and in 
each region a special edifice* was built fur his use in dis- 
tributing relief. When St Chryeostom was at Antioch three 
thousand names were on the list of those who depended 
on the Church for daily bread', and in Constantinople the 
same excellent prelate fed seven thousand. Special insti- 
tutions were developed for the care of the stranger, the 
sick, the helpless of every kind. The great hospital which 
St Basil' founded at Cffisarea was no doubt a model for many 
others. Similar hospitals were soon erected in many cities 
both of the East and the West. The well-known friends 
of Jerome, Fabiola and Pammachius, founded hospitals in 
Borne and in the neighbouring Portus'; Paulinue estab- 
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Oiup. XIL > lished one in Nola. Such inatitutioDB were nudnteiiied 
either from the common funds of the Church, or fim 
special donations of land or money. 

The income of the Church in its earlier and simpler 
ages was derived from the offerings of the fidthfhl; Dot 
when, under the privilege granted by Christian emperoi^ 
the Church itself became possessed of considerable pxopertT« 
these oblations became relatively of less importances S^ 
rich offerings were made, espeoally on Saints' Days and 
other high festivals, which were devoted partly to the 
maintenance of the clergy, partly to the succour of the 
poor. The bishops, who disposed of great riches^ generallj 
lived very simply, though there were no doubt some who 
justified the sneer of Ammianus Marcellinus\ that it was 
no wonder that men fought for the possession of the see of 
Bome, seeine the wealth and splendour which 
who attained it. 

But while there was in the Church no lack 
virtues, evils also appeared which were perhaps insepar* 
able from a time of transition. When Uonstantine gave 
his favour to the Church, a multitude pressed into it who 
were still pagan at heart, taking with them many of the 
vices and superstitions of heathenism. Constantino seems 
to have contemplated this bringing over of the common 
heixi from impure motives as one end of his liberaUty 
to the ChurcL Few, he said, were influenced by a 
real love of truth * ; he could draw men to the doctrine 
of salvation more readily by abundant largess than by 
preaching*. He bestowed honours and privileges upon 
cities which accepted Christianity*. Christian writers 
did not deny that many entered the Church who were 
; Christian only in name. Eusebius ' tells us that he had 
I himself observed the injury done by the flocking in of 
j greedy and worthless men who lowered the standard of 
social life, and by the dissimulation of those who slunk 
into the Church with a mere outward show of Christianity. 
Augustin • declares that few sought Jesus for Jesus* sake ; 
most sought their own ends in their profession of the 
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faith. When Christians said these things it is not wonder- 
ful if a pagan ^ declared that many of those who filled the 
Churches were no more Christians than a player-king is 
% king. It was necessary to fdrbid even men in Holy 
Orders to use art-magic or incantations, to cast horoscopes 
or to practise astrology, to make phylacteries or amulets'; 
and to warn all persons against practising secret idolatry 
and attending heathen festivals'. Nor was the Church 
altogether free from superstitions of Jewish origin *. 

And the clergy did not in all cases give to the laity 
an example of the highest Christian life. When oflBce in 
the Church no longer brought with it trouble and danger, 
but honour and power, it was eagerly sought for, and that 
sometimes by unworthy means. Gregory of Nazianzus" 
laments and Jerome' declaims against the eager pressing 
of ambitious and self-seeking men into places of honour 
in the Church; the luxury, the flattery, the legacy- 
hunting, the trading of some unworthy members of the 
clergy. We must of course bear in mind that the 
language of Gregory is that of a sensitive man weary of 
the strife of tongues and the wiles of intrigue, while 
Jerome's is that of a bitter and unsparing satirist, him- 
self devoted to the ascetic life ; but neither one nor the 
other is likely to have spoken utterly without warrant. 
And if confirmation of their words be required, it is un- 
fortunately to be found in a law of the emperor Leo of 
the year 469 ^ which forbids men to gain Holy Orders 
by bribery, and rebukes the avarice which hung as a 
cloud over the altar. Far from seeking the sacred ofiice 
a man should not accept it unless compelled. We have 
here the germ of nx)lo episcopari. 

Two causes, it is to be feared, tended to demoralize 
the clergy. One was the excessive prevalence of dog- 
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matic disputes, which sometimes withdrew men's thoughta 
from the necessity of a holy life. It is easier, and perhaps 
more profitable, to be a partizan than a saiut. The other 
was, for the East, the imperial Court at Coustantinople'. 
When the emperor perpetually interfered in affain of 
dogma, aud it was of the last importance to gain his ear, 
bishops and priests jostled with courtiers and lackeys in 
the ante-rooms of the palace, and no doubt lost in spiritu- 
ality what they gained in power. ' 

2. When the world mingled with the Chui-oh, the 
question could scarcely fail sometimes to arise — Can an 
organisation be said to be the Church of Christ wheu 
not only many of its members, but some even of its 
priests, are leading lives which shew no trace of Christian 
holiness ? Are the sacraments efficacious which are ad- 
ministered by impure hands ? What amount of corrup- 
tion in an existing Church justifies those of its memb^ 
who desire purity in forming a separate society? Can 
anything justify separation? These were the qoeetions 
which underlay the wretched conflict in the African 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, though thecoa- 
troversy first arose on a special point, and that one which 
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heretical books to the agents of the government inGtead 
of those which they sought — an act which to the more 
rigorous appeared an unworthy evasion. But he and his 
archdeacon CEeciUan had probably given deeper oEFence 
by opposing the extravagant honours given to confessors, 
and the behef in the efficacy of relics. When Mensurius 
died, C^ecilian was somewhat hastily elected as his suc- 
cessor by the bishops of the Carthaginian province only, 
and at once consecrated by Felix, bishop of Aptunga'. 
As the bishop of Carthage bad primatial jurisdiction over 
Numidia also, the bishop of that province were naturally 
aggrieved that the election had taken place without them. 
In their anger they declared that the newly-consecrated 
bishop was almost a traditor, and that his consecrator 
was no better. The offer of C^ecilian, to be reconsecrated 
by Numidian bishops if anything had been done irregu- 
l^Iy, was received by them with scorn and contumely. 
Passion was already too hot to listen to the words of truth 
and soberness. They chose as bishop a reader named 
Majorinus', and, on his death in 31li, Donatus, who 
headed the schism with so much zeal and ability that it 
came to be known by his name. 

Everywhere but in Africa Csecilian was recognised as 
the legitimate bishop of Carthaga In Africa, the party 
which had chosen Majorinus, soon after the battle of the 
Uilvian Bridge had made Constantine master of Western 
Europe, applied to him to name Gallican judges who 
might decide the questions at issue between them and 
Caecilian. Constantino was very unwilling to interfere in 
the affairs of the Church, but nevertheless named Ma- 
temus of Coiogne, Reticius of Autun, and Marinus of 
Aries to adjudicate. These three, with fifteen Italian 
bishops, met at Rome under the presidency of the bishop 
of that city, and, finding that the charges were not proved, 
fully acquitted CEecilian'. To the dissident bishops the 
proposal was made that, if they would return into the 
fold of the Church, each bishop should retain his office ; 
and that in a city where there were two bishops, the 
senior should remain, while for the other a see should be 
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provided elsewhere. When the Synod broke up, both 
Cfficilian and Donatus were for a time detained in Italy, 
while two of its membera were deputed to cany the 
official tidinga of its decision into Africa'. The Donatistfi 
xvere in no way appeased, but complaiDed that their charge 
against Felix of Aptunga, the consecrator of CEecilian, 
had not been heard. He was accordingly brought before 
the proconsul at Caj-thage, and the falsehood of the charge 
against him made abundantly clear by the evidence of 
the imperial officials who had been concerned in the per- 
secution'. Further, the whole matter was referred to 
a Council at Aries' — the first ever called by imperial 
authority — which decided again in favour of CaBcilian and 
against his accusers. The proposal which had been made 
in the previous year by the Synod at Rome to Doaatist 
bishops who renounced their schism, was renewed. On 
the point specially at issue it was laid down that an 
ordination by a traditor was valid, if the person ordained 
was duly qualified*. It was also enacted, do doubt with 
a view to the Donatists, that false accusers should incur 
the penalty of excommunication*; and declared that bap- 
tism in the name of the Holy Trinity was valid, evea 
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into exile. These measures roused the schismatics to {aiy, 
and prohably first caused the formation of the bands of 

ruffians, who were afterwards so notorious under the name 
of Circumcel lions. They did not fail also to try to gain the 
ear of the emperor, to whom they wrote, that they would 
never hold communion with his blackguard of a bishop', 
and requested full freedom for their worship and the recall 
of the banished Donatists, In a few years the emperor 
seems to have become convinced that it was impossible to 
crush the sect by violence, and that it was worth while to 
try the effect of gentle treatment. He repealed therefore 
all the edicts against them, pennitted the return of their 
bishops, and declared in a rescript to his vice-gerent in 
Africa that these frantic people must be left to the judg- 
ment of Ood. He also exhorted the Catholics to patience, 
which was indeed much required, as the schismatics not 
only behaved is the most outrageous manner towards 
them generally, but even drove them out of their own 
churches'. Of any further measures of Constantine with 
reference to the Donatists we know nothing, but we know 
that in his life-time tbey so increased and multiplied in 
Africa, that, at a Synod which they held in the year 330, 
two hundred and seventy bishops of their party were 
^esent. But outside Africa tbey found few adherents. 
We bear only of two Donatist congregations in Europe — 
one in Spain, the other in Rome, They seem to have 
been particularly anxious to establish themselves under 
the shadow of the apostolic see, but here they were only 
able to hold a meeting on a hill outside the city, whence 
they were nicknamed Monte uses, Campitie, and Rupitte. 

When Constans succeeded to that portion of the 
empire to which Africa belonged, and attempted to put 
down the Donatist^s, the Circumcellions burst out mto 
new fury'. Contemporary authorities describe them as 
gangs of fanatics, generally of the lowest class, who, misled 
by some of better condition, under pretence of extraordi- 
nary zeal declined all honest labour and held a kind of 
communism. They begged or seized food and led a 
vagabond life, haunting and plundering the farmers' barns 
and granaries, whence they derived the name by which 
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they are best known'. They called themeelveB Agonistici, 
combatants for Christ. With the help of these sturdy 
marauders the Donatist chiefs resisted the agents of the 
civil power, and not unfrequently seized the churches of 
the Catholics by main force. They often scoured the 
highways in great companies, treated those whom they 
met, especially priests of the Catholic party, with the 
greatest brutality, committed burglaries, and indulged in 
drunkenness and all kinds of violence*. With all this, 
they had a morbid longing for martyrdom. They inter- 
rupted the worship both of Christians and of pagans in the 
most outrageous manner with the deliberate purpose of 
being killed by the incensed worshippers ; nay, it 13 e^en 
said that they bribed men to put them to death. Tbeit 
war-cry of "Deo laudea" was beard with terror'. This 
state of lawlessness continued, with some intermission, up 
to and during the time when Augustin was bishop of 
Hippo. It is not to be supposed that all the Donatists. 
many of whom were undoubtedly men of pure lifts, looked 
with favour upon the conduct of these vagabonds. Far 
■om it. About the year 345 some of the Donatist b 
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authority by force, and so to bring about a state of things 
of which the Donatists bitterly complained. Macarius 
caused several to be executed, and others to be driven 
into exile, among the latter the great Donatus him- 
self \ The effect of these measures was, that so long as 
Constans, and after him Constantius reigned, the Donatists 
were reduced to silence and secrecy. 

A change took place under Julian, who did not interfere 
in ecclesiastical quarrels, and allowed exiled ecclesiastics 
of all parties to return to their homes. Among these the 
Donatists returned, and the apostasy of their deliverer did 
not prevent the advocates of purity in the Church from 
singmg his praises. Donatus nad died in exile, but Par- 
menian* was chosen in his place as schismatical bishop of 
Carthage, and his followers, no longer repressed by the 
civil power, again committed all kinds of excess, and it 
was not until Valentinian I. and Gratian came into power 
that measures were taken to repress them. After earlier 
edicts had failed, Gratian, in the year 378, issued an edict 
forbidding all assemblies of the Donatists and confiscating 
their churches'. But their own divisions — which, says 
Augustin, were innumerable — were more injurious to 
them than imperial persecution. The first schism within 
the schism was formed by the learned Tichonius. He 
combated the two most characteristic tenets of his sect — 
that a church which tolerates sinners ceases to b« a true 
church, and that those who come over fit)m such a church 
should be re-baptized*. He probably desired to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Church and the schis- 
matics, but he only incurred, as mediators usually do, the 
hatred of the leaders of his party. The Rogatians, the 
party of Rogatus, bishop of Cartenna, who repudiated 
the Circumcellions, and were (says Augustin') the most 
moderate of the Donatist sects, shared the same fate. 
These appear to have been small parties, but other leaders 
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atti-acted a larger following. Primian, who, on the death 
of Parmenian, about the year 392, became Donstiat bishop 
of Carthage, very much relaxed the strict rule which had 
hitherto prevailed, and admitted to communion persous 
who were highly offensive to the more rigorous party', 
When these openly opposed him, they were themselves 
excommunicated. Among the escommiinicated was a 
deacon colled Masimian. A considerable number of the 
Dooatist bishops eided with him, and, at a council held 
about the year 393, deposed Primian, and chose MasimJan 
in his place', Primian, however, resisted deposition, and 
a still more numerous council, held at Bagai, deposed 
Uaximian, excommunicated him and his adnereuts, aod 
declared Primiau to be still bishop'. After this the 
Maxiraianista had to endure the most furious persecution 
at the hands of the main body of their fellow-schismatics. 
While Donatism was torn by these internal struggle^ 
Auguatin became bishop of Hippo and Hooorius emperor 
of the West. From the time when Auguslin took charge 
of his diocese, where the Donatists were very numerouB, 
he did not cease to attempt the conversion of the schis- 
matics by treatises, by preaching, by conferences, by 
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out into acts of violence, which probably led to the edict 
of Honorius against those who disturbed religious ser- 
vices*. Up to this time the Catholic bishops had ab- 
stained fix)m invoking the secular arm against the schis- 
matics; Augustin in particular had protested against it 
with some vehemence. The violence of the Conatists 
however at last induced them to have recourse even to 
this, and a Sjniod at Carthage in the year 404 supplicated 
the emperor to put in force a law of Theodosius which 
inflicted a heavy fine on frequenters of schismatical as- 
semblies*. Before however the deputies from the Synod 
reached the emperor, he had already issued an edict 
punishing lay schismatics by fines and their clergy by 
banishment ; and he soon after published a series of still 
more severe decrees*, enjoining that the Donatists in 
particular should be deprived of their churches. Many 
conversions, or seeming conversions, followed, and there- 
upon another edict was issued in the year 407 in which, 
while free pardon was oflered to those who returned to 
the Church, the severest punishment was denounced 
against those who remained obdurate. In the year 409 
however the political circumstances of that disturbed 
time induced Honorius to change his policy, and grant 
fireedom in the practice of their religion to all parties 
alike — a toleration which lasted only a few months. 
About the same time when this edict was withdrawn, 
the Catholic bishops renewed their proposal of a con- 
ference, to be held under imperial authority. The em- 
peror at once gave directions for such a conference to be 
held at Carthage*, and in 411 sent the tribune Mar- 
cellinus to Africa as his commissioner, to preside over 
the disputation and to decide in his name on the ques- 
tions at issue. Marcellinus was a man of high character 
and a good Christian ; but he had a fatal disqualification 
for the task which he had undertaken — he was an in- 
timate fiiend of Auffustin*s, who had dedicated to him 
his great work on the City of God. It was therefore 
impossible for the Donatists, already suspicious, to accept 
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him as an impartial judfi[e in their cause. There flocked 
to Carthage two hundred and eightiHrix GathoKo biahopi 
and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatista. Each ade 
chose seven representativea On the CSatholie aide Ane- 
lian of Carthage and Augnstin himself were the leaden 
in debate ; on the side of the Donatists^ Primian (rf Ow- 
thage, Petilian of Constantine and Emeritos of Gesiraa 
Before the debate bes^, the Catholics dedaied fonnally 
in writing that if the Donatist could prove that the 
Church, except in the Donatist sodety, md utterly died 
out under the plague of sin, they would all submit th^n- 
selves and resign their sees. If on the other hand thej 
(the Catholics) should demonstrate that the Ghmdi oi 
Christ dispersed throughout the world could not posmUf 
have died out through the sins of some of its memben^ 
then it would be the duty of the Donatists to return to 
communion with the Church for the salvaticm of their 
souls ; and they declared that in thus acting the bishc^ 
should not lose their office \ On this the oonfereooe 
began, exactly one hundred years after the ccmuneiice- 
ment of the schism, and continued three day& Hie 
Donatists, who at first objected to sit with the siimen^ 
that is, with the Catholics, made various attempts to lead 
the discussion to subordinate questions, and it was not 
until the third day that they could be induced to face 
the question of principle, whether a Church which tole- 
rates sinners in the midst of it ceases to be a Church; 
and the question of fact, who was the cause of the schism. 
With regard to the first, Augustin soon reduced the 
Donatists to silence. With regard to the second, the 
evidence of authentic contemporary documents so clearly 
proved the innocence of Crecilian and of Felix of Ap- 
tun^, that Marcellinus gave a formal decision that the 
Catholics had proved their case on all pointa A few 
days afterwards he issued an edict, under the powers of 
the emperor's commission, forbidding Donatists to hold 
any kind of religious meeting and commanding them to 
hand over their churches to the Catholics. The Donatists 
appealed to the emperor, but he confirmed the decision 
of his plenipotentiary, and in 412 put forth a new edict' 
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inflicting heavy fines on the Booatists and banishment 
on their bishops if they continued in their schism. Many 
hundreds now returned in their terror to the Church, 
Marceltinus, who had presided over the Conference, him- 
self fell under suspicion of treason and was executed in 
the year 413, but Honoriua still proceeded against the 
Donatists; and in 414 published another edict by which 
those of them who persisted in their schism were de- 
prived of civil rights; and soon afterwards, in spite of 
the protest of Augustin, he forbade them to assemble for 
worship under pain of death ', From this time the num- 
ber of the Donatists began to diminish, though the em- 
perors still thought it necesBaiy to issue severe edicts 
against them. But in the year 428 North Africa was 
conquered by the Vandals, when Catholics and Donatists 
were lost iu the Arian cloud. Some small remnants seem 
however to have maintained themselves until their country 
fell in the seventh century under the dominion of the 
Saracens. 

There is no reason to doubt that the leaders of the 
Donatists were, however mistaken, men worthy of respect; 
and the principle for which they contended was a highly 
important one^ — -no less than the purity of the Church 
of Christ. The Church, said a Donatist bishop *, should 
be pure and undefiled. True, the Lord predicted that 
there should be tares amoog the wheat, but that wus 
in the field of the world, not of the Church. Our oppo- 
nents, said another*, seem to regard the name "Catholic" 
as belonging to certain nations or races ; but that name 
properly belongs to a society in which the sacraments 
are administered with full efficacy, which is perfect, which 
is undetiled, not to races. They contended, in short, that 
the conception of Catholicism includes not only outward 
and visible conneiiion with the Church, but a holiness of 
life worthy of a disciple of Christ ; that the presence of 
the Spirit must be attested by the fruits of the Spirit, 
and this especially in the case of the ministers of the 
Church. 

' CodtxThtod.Trvy. 6i and 65. "NonasoDiiDeiChreBtiaiB&iiieBme 
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So far well. But when, instead of trying to raise the 
standard of holiness within the Ghoieh, thejr oonstitated a 
society of their own outside it» virtually nnehnrching the 
rest of the world, their spiritual pride wrooght its usual 
resulta Thej became ''heady, hi^-miiraed''; their 
moving principle came to be, not desire finr greater holi- 
ness, but furious partynspirit and oonteinpt finr their oppo- 
nenta St Paul recognized the oompt Ghuich of Connlli 
as a Christian Church because he saw there the Qospd 
taught and the sacraments duly administered ; the Dona- 
tists were not content to acknowledge the Church d 
Carthage on these ^unds. To hoM the sacrameDli 
invalid because administered by men whom a sect or 
party hold to be unworthy of their sacred office, while 
they are not condemned by the legitimate eocJeaiasticil 
tribunals, would be to cast a shade of uncertainty upon 
all sacred ministrations whatever. Few will hesitate to 
admit that St Augustin was right in resisting the arro- 
gant claim of a part of the community to pronounce who 
can and who cannot administer a valid sacrament. 

But perhaps the worst e£Pect of the Donatist con- 
troversy was the appeal which resulted from it to the 
civil power to put down the schismatics by force. The 
Catholics had of course a rieht to require that the govern- 
ment of the country should preserve order, protect its 
subjects from violence, and secure them in the possessioD 
of their own buildings and other property. There is no 
reason to suppose that Augustin and his friends were 
animated by anything but a sincere desire for the good 
of the Church ; but when they begged the emperor to 
put down the Donatists, as such, by temporal penalties, 
they entered on the way which .led directly to the Holy 
Inquisition and the statute De Heretico Coniburendo, The 
office of Inquisitor of the Faith, the name of which after- 
wards became so odious, was actually instituted under 
Theodosius ^. 

3. Donatism was a headstrong and unfortunate at- 
tempt to constitute a pure society in the midst of a Church 
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too hastily judged impure. This had no enduring eflFects ; 
but a puritan movement of another kind had an influence 
upon the Church which was both deep and lasting. When 
the world and the Church were mingled together, the 
mass of Christians came to be far removed from the 
eager faith which had enabled the little band of earlier 
days to endure persecution with steadfastness and even 
with joy. The multitude led a life influenced no doubt 
by the commands of Christ, yet not very greatly difiering 
from that of such pagans as truly sought to do their duty 
according to the light which was given them. Hence there 
came into prominence a distinction, not altogether un- 
known in earlier days, between the commands which all 
men are bound to obey and the counsels of perfection 
which comparatively few can observe. There are, says 
Eusebius S within the Church two kinds of life. First, 
that which is above the ordinary social life of man, which 
admits not of marriage, nor of the possession of property, 
nor of any superfluity, but devotes itself wholly and en- 
tirely to the service of God through the excess of heavenly 
love. Those who follow this life, guided by the right pre- 
cepts of true piety and the promptings of a soul cleansed 
from sin, give themselves to good words and works, by 
which they propitiate the Deity and oflFer sacrifice on 
behalf of their fellow-men. Secondly, there is the lower 
and more natural life, which permits men to enter into 
chaste msuriage, to attend to the business of the house, 
to aid those who are carrying on a just war, to engage, 
so far as religion allows, in farming and merchandize and 
the other occupations of civil life, giving set seasons to 
mortification, to instruction, and to hearing the Word 
of God. To this lower stage of Christian life all, Greek 
or barbarian, are bound to attain. That is, a distinction 
was drawn between the counsels of perfection which were 
necessary for the higher life, and the universal precepts 
which all are bound to observe. Those who attain the 
former are to the general body of Christians what trained 
athletes' are to those whose bodily powers are not 
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specially developed. To these ascetics everything 
tt-iided to give grace and beauty to the life of ma 
less in the actual service of the sanctuary, seem 
best superfluous, probably siufiil. Marriage, in parti 
was no longer regarded by such teachers as a b 
state, instituted by God ia the time of man's inno( 
but as a necessary evil, which inevitably brought 
it a lowering of the spiritual state and entangled t 
in the aft'airs of this world. It ia only permitted 1 
common herd ; they who aspire to the angelic life 
neither marry nor be given in marriage. Not coateni 
rendering their due honour to purity and chastity, 
reverencing those who lived in continence for the ] 
dom of Heaven's sake, many teachers representee 
great passion which was implanted in man for tin 
tinuaace of his race as in itself sinful ; nay, as the 
source and fount of sin, St Augustin, unconscious 
fluenced by his early Manichfeism, greatly contril 
to diffuse this view of life '. 

When this view of the superior holiness of eel 
came to prevail in the Church, it followed abno 
that Christians desired those who were ent 
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n.The Council of Qangra\ somewhat later than that of 

■ Kic^a, went so iar as to anathematize those who refused 

■ to receive the Eucharist from a married priest. Still, 

■ the general drifb of opinion in the Church was unfavour- 
^ftble to the marriage of the clergy of the higher orders, 
sand it was genenuly felt, both by the laity and by the 

clerics themselves, that the celibacy of the mooks gave 
. them a reputation for holiness among the faithful which 
: was disadvantageous to the married clergy. Hence, it 
: came to be the rule in the East that bishops at any rate, 
; if they were married, should live as if they were not. 

■ Even to this, however, there were exceptions, Socrates* 
tells us that many bishops in the East had children in 
lawful wedlock during their episcopate, though most of 
them voluntarily practised continence. It seems pro- 
bable that Gregory of Nazianzus was bom after his father 
became a bishop'. Synesius early in the fifth century 
accepted the bishopric of Ftolemais only on condition 
that he should be allowed to retain his wife *, which was 
eyidently contrary to the usual rule. 

In the West a stricter custom prevailed. In 385 the 
Koman bishop Siricius*, stigmatizing in no measured 
terms the vile passions of the married, enjoined celibacy 
on bishops, priests, and deacons. Edicts of Innocent L* 
in the year 405, and of Leo I.* in the year 443, enjoined 
at any rate the strictest continence, which was also pre- 
scribed in the canons of numerous councils'. It was far, 
however, from receiving universal obedience. The great 
Church of Milan, claiming the authority of its greatest 
bishop, St Ambrose, and bearing the repute of having 
the best clergy in Italy, was content with the ancient 
rule which permitted only one marriage to a cleric. When 
Hildebranii in the eleventh century entered on his re- 
fbrms, " marriage was all but universal among the Lom- 
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bard deigy V Even the fiBunouB uchfaiahop Hecibert d 
Milan was mamed, and " his wedlock neither diiwiiniihd 
his power nor baried his canonisation'.'* In the Britok 
and Iridi Churches the marriage of the oleigy floems ts 
have been practised to a oomparatiTely late date* 

The dyil legislation followed the eodeaiaatical M 
slowly. Edicts of Constantins and Oonstans^ in the 
years 853 and 867 expressly exempted finom oertui 
exactions the wives and children of tne clersy, who an 
clearly recognized as legitimate. Justinian ^ a law of 
A.D. 628 enacted that no one should be chosen Insbop 
who had children or grand-childien, because the chsige \ 
of a fieimily tended to distract a man from gpiritual 
things*. At a later date he reccmiised* the ancieiit 
exclusion from the priesthood or (uiaconate of audi ai 
had married two wives or a divorced person or a widow. 
In all this it seems to be admitted that otherwise mairied 
men mi^ht be admitted to the ranks of the deivy. 

4. The desire for the more perfect state produced also 
further effects. If the higher life involved the renuncia- 
tion of marriage, of property and of secular business, it 
could not be led in the midst of an ordinary household or 
amoDg the usual cares and distractions of a world still 
half-pagan. Hence arose the strong impulse which led 
multitudes to betake themselves to utter solitude in the 
desert, or to form communities in which the spiritual life 
should be the first object of existence. Hermits and monks 
were a protest against the merely secular life, only re- 
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lieved by a few religious observances, into which too many 
Christians allowed themselves to fall. The motives which 
led the various brethren to become ascetics no doubt 
differed as the men differed; but it is not difficult to 
understand the charm which, in the midst of a restless 
and yet enervated world, was found in a life which offered, 
or seemed to offer, rest and freedom from worldly care. 
And the terrible calamities which fell upon the empire in 
the fifth and sixth centuries no doubt increased the desire 
to fly away* from tumult to calm and safety. 

Solitude, the perfect quiet of a hut or cave in the 
desert, where a spring, a little garden and a palm-tree 
supplied all that was necessary for human life in the 
genial climate of Egypt, first drew men to leave the haunts 
of their fellows. We have seen already how St Anthony 
withdrew into the wilderness. Many soon followed his 
example. And it was not long before the unrestrained 
fancy of the solitaries led them to adopt strange forms of 
life. Some spent long years on the top of lofty pillars. 
Simeon*, the most noted of these pillar-saints, who lived 
in the early part of the fifth century, established himself 
on a column which was finally raised to the height of sixty 
feet from the ground. There he remained some thirty 
years, exhorting to repentance those who flocked to him, 
settling disputes, making enemies to be at one, converting 
pagans. Men otherwise careless were anested by so extra- 
-ordinary a spectacle. The danger that men would come 
to think that some special merit attached to this form of 
mortification was early pointed out by Nilus', himself an 
ascetic ; there was nothing worthy of praise in living on a 
pillar, but there was great danger lest a pillar-saint should 
be intoxicated by the undeserved praise which he actually 
received. "He that exalteth himself shall be abased." 

A still more strange phenomenon were the Boo-koI or 
Grazers, who divested themselves of almost all the attri- 
butes of humanity. They had no habitations, but wandered 
about, like wild beasts, on mountains and uncultivated 
plains, supporting a wretched existence on such herbs and 
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monasteries soon sprang up which followed the Rule of 
Tabenna and acknowledged the authority of its head, 
called the Abbas, or Father. It is not easy to say how 
much of the extant Rule' which bears the name of Pacho- 
mius is really due to him, how much to subsequent de- 
velopment, but the general characteristics we can scarcoly 
err in attributing to the Founder, The brethren of this 
Bociety were taught to avoid the temptations which 
arise &om idleness. They plaited mats and baskets from 
the reeds of the Nile, they cultivated the ground, they 
built boats. Tailors, smiths, carpenters, and tanners were 
found among them. The sale of their products fii'st sup- 
plied the wants of the society, and then that which re- 
mained over was given to relieve the wants of the sick and 
the poor and needy. Prisoners also were not forgotten. 
Twice a year the superiors of the several daughter-com- 
munities met at the chief monastery, when each gave an 
account of the administration of his office. A candidate 
for admission to the brotherhood was not received at once. 
Be was first asked whether he was seeking refuge from 
some civil penalty ; whether he was a free man and there- 
fore competent to choose for himself his mode of life ; 
whether he was capable of resigning all that he had. If 
he was able to answer these questions satisfactorily, he 
had to submit to a three years' period of prol»ibion. 
Finally, if he passed through this successfully, he was 
admitted to the brotherhood, solemnly pledging himself 
to live according to the monastic rule. On tho first and 
last day of eacli week the monks laid aside the skins which 
they commonly wore and came into the sanctuaiy to receive 
the holy mysteries. Every day and night they Haid fre- 
quent prayers. Palladius is said to have founded also the 
earliest convent for women, with a rule similar to that of 
the men*. To these sisters was given the name "nonna," 
derived perhaps from an Egyptian word', whence such 
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sisters have almost everywhere been distinguished as 
" nuns" or by some equivalent appellation. The cenenl 
characteristics of the Tabennaite monasticism may be said 
to be simplicity of life, labour, devotion, and obedience. 

A greater than Padiomius, St Basil, was the founder of 
an Oruer^ which endures in the Greek Church even unto 
this day. He designed, says his panegyrist Gregory of 
Nazianzus', to unite the excellencies of the contemplative 
and the practical life, and his Rule bears the stamp of Ids 
good sense and knowledge of mankind He recommends 
nothing repulsive or unpractical What he regarded as 
the proper end and aim of asceticism was to render the 
body the obedient servant of the higher nature, not to 
cripple it by unmeaning austerities. His monks were to 
praise God and pray to Him, after the Psalmist's example, 
seven times a day, but they were not to make devotion an 
excuse for idleness. They, like those of Pachomius, were 
to labour for their own Uving at such trades as could be 
pursued without noise, and especially at the tilling of the 
ground. All that was earned was the property of the 
community ; no man called anything his own. All that 
was required was kept in a common storehouse and dis- 
pensed at the discretion of the superior. No special rule 
was made as to the food to be taken, but the superior was 
to judge what was sufficient in each case. The use of 
wine was not forbidden. The monk s clothing was to be 
of the simplest and coai*sest kind. Signs were, so far as 
possible, to take the place of words, except in divine 
service. Children who were presented by their lawful 
guardians were to be received and trained, but were not 
to be entered on the list of monks until they were of an 
age to understand the meaning of monastic vows. All 
postulants had to undergo a period of probation. St Basil's 
mother and sister united with other women to lead a 
monastic life. He permitted those who desired to enter 
a convent to take the vows at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age*. The African Church at a somewhat later date 
did not permit this before twenty-five*, and a law of the 
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empire refused to recognize such vows as valid if taken | Cn*p . xii. 
before the age of forty'. ' 

St Basils institutions were wise, and where he ruled Turbuitiu 
they were doubtless wisely carried out; but the adminis- "'""i^- 
tration of even the wisest code will aometimea fall into 
incompetent hands. Men found their way into cloisters 
who had no real vocation for the ascetic life. Some came 
in who had nothing to leave in the world and much to gaiu 
in the convent, making their profession of godliness a 
means of gain*. Such were eager to find occasion for 
activity outside their house. These formed the black 
rabble who incurred the contempt of cultivated heathens^ 
who plundered and destroyed temples, who were constantly 
employed a.s the tools of fanatical partizans in the disputes 
about dogma of which they understood no more than the 
Ephesian mob did of the teaching of St Paul. 

There were many who, like Chrysosfcom, acquired in EviUofthe 
monastic retirement, from their own failures and re- cloitttr. 
coveries, a deep knowledge of the weakness of human 
nature and of the way to peace. But many, attempting 
to annihilate desires which are deeply rooted in man, were 
persecuted by impure thoughts ; and there was a general 
tendency to attempt to cure these rather by bodily morti- 
fication than by heartfelt devotion. A seeking after 
Pharisaic self-righteousness, combined with an abject fear 
of malignant fiends, too often took the place of the trustful 
spirit of Christian love. 

A peculiar form of monasticism was that of the Audians, Aadianf, 
who were, says Epiphaniua*, restive and schismatical, but °- ^*''- 
not heretical. These took their rise from one Audius, or 
Udo, a layman of Mesopotamia, whose zeal for religion was 
offended by what he thought the easy and luxurious lives 
of the higher clergy. He founded several ascetic societies, 
in which the Paschal festival was celebrated at the same 
time as that of the Jews, and the literal interpretation of 
such passages of Scripture as seem to ascribe a human 
body to the Deity was inaisted upon. Audius at an 
advanced age was banished to the northern coast of the 
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Black Sea, where he is said to have introduoed moiMstirwii 
among the Qoths. This sect is believed to have d» 
appeared about the end of the fourth oentniy. 

In the West, as was natural, monasticism ru a vo; 
different course. The practical good sense and calmer judg- 
ment of the Western leiaders gave it such a fbrm as answcnd 
to the needs of their Church. When first the baniAri 
Athanasius brought monks into the West they were kMlped 
upon as somethmg extravsjgant ; but under the fostenv 
care of men like Ambrose in Milan, Jerome in Bonier an 
Martin in Tours, they soon became &miliar objects. 

In Bome, Jerome attained extraordinary infliwifl^ 
especiallv with the weaker sex. The count^-hooseB of 
Roman ladies became nunneries, where devout widom 
and maidens led an ascetic life. Tenderly nurtured woinei 
sacrificed to this over-mastering^ impulse position, friend^ 
even life itself. At a time when, in spito of the Ghnstiamtj 
of the emperors, a large portion of the Romans who were \ 
most distinguished in literature and politics still clung to i 
the old faith; when many of the leading ecclesiastics were I 
engaged in unseonnly squabbles and contests for place'; ' 
the more sensitive souls were driven to seek a refuge in 
monastic life. Augustin found in Rome about the year 3S8 
several convents presided over by men of worth and ability, 
where the brethren led a peaceful life without needless 
restrictions, maintaining themselves by the labour of their 
hands; and houses of women in which the sisters were 
instructed in faith and doctrine by the superiors, and 
occupied themselves in spinning and weaving. Both men 
and women performed miracles of fasting. 

The islands on the West coast of Italy, and soon after- 
wards those on the South coast of Gaul, came to be peopled 
with men seeking a refuge from the stonns of the world 
and opportunity for Christian contemplation, who mingled 
their chants with the plashing of tho waves. Pious ladies, 
such as Jerome's iViend Fabiola, turned the stream of their 
munificence to these island-monasteries, which in the 
terrible times of the Teutonic invasion became places of 
refuge for arts and letters, as well as for Christian life. 
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Of these island-monasteries by far the most famous was 
that of Lerinum, Honoratus , bom of a noble family of 
Belgic Qaul, was warned by a divine voice to repair to the 
island, to which his name was afterwards riven. It was 
then absolutely desolate, but he set himself to establish a 
monastery there, and soon drew round him a body of 
'disciples, among the first of whom was a young man 
named Hilary, whom by prayers and tears he prevailed 
upon to renounce the world. The fame of his piety caused 
him to be chosen bishop of Aries, but he held that dignity 
no more than two years, dying somewhat suddenly in the 
early part of the year 429. Lerinum became an im- 
portant clergy-school for Southern Gaul, and trained many 
bishops, among them Hilary of Aries and Bucherius of 
Lyons, while two successive abbats, Maximus and Faustus, 
became bishops of Riez. From this monastery too came 
forth one of the most famous books of the fifth century, 
the Commonitorium of Vincentiua 

On the Continent, the religious house which was founded 
by St Martin in the neighbourhood of Poitiers about the 
year 360 is regarded as the earliest monastery in Gaul. 
But a far more important community was that founded in 
Southern Gaul by John Cassian. 

Cassian' was probably bom in Southern Gaul, to which 
his writings unquestionably belong, about the year 360. 
While still young he entered a convent at Bethlehem', 
where he received his first training in religion. Once 
initiated in the ascetic life, he was seized with a longing 
to visit the native land of asceticism, Egypt. Among the 
Egyptian monks and hermits he remained in all ten years, 
and then passed on to Constantinople, where he was 
ordained deacon by the great John Uhrysostom. When 
the patriarch was banished, it is thought that Cassian 
paid a visit on his behalf to Rome. Ten years later we 
find him in Marseilles, near which place he founded two 
convents, for men and for women respectively, after the 
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model of those which he had seen in the East By tin 
example of these monaateries, and Etill more bjr the serin 
of writings wliich he now began, he gave an iminenae 
impulse to the spread of monastic institutiona, espedaii; 
in Qaul and Spain. He died at a very advanced age, in 
the highest reputation for sanctity, probably shortly ^l« 
the year 433. He wrote in later life on the Nestorian 
controversy, but his moat famous works are the book on. 
Monastic Institutions' and the account of certain coaversfr- 
tions which he describee himself as having held, in company 
with his friend Germaiius, with some of the most renowned 
Egyptian anchorites. In the first-named book he describes 
pnncipally the Egyptian system with a view to the in- 
struction of Gaul. He shews us the dress of the Egyptian 
monks, the girdle of their loins, the hood just covering the 
head, the Hnen tunic with sleeves barely reaching to the 
olbow, the cord through which the skirts of the garment 
may be drawn for greater freedom in labour, the short 
mantle over head and shoulders, the goat-skin thrown over 
all ; the sandals on the feet and the staff in the hand. He 
wisely onlers that if a hair-shirt is worn — he does not 
recommend it — it shall be concealed, not made a show 
of"; and generally he reminds the brethren that a monk's 
dress should be distinguished by simplicity, not singularity, 
and that the Egyptian dress is not in all respects suited 
for the climate of Gaul'. The postulant for admission mu^t 
sit at least ten days before the door of the monastery, 
enduring the scorn and the contemptuous questions of the 
brethren as they pass to and fro*. When admitted, be 
spends his first year in a novices' room, outside the convent 
proper, under the care of one of the older monks'; and 
when permitted to enter the convent itself, he is again 
under the special charge of one of the seniors, until he has 
perfectly learned the lesson of implicit obedience. If he 
cannot endure the trial, the clothes in which he ent<-red 
are put upon hira again and he is seat forth into the 
world". It is worth noting, that although the monk must 
part with his worldly goods, the house which he enters 

■ Ilfl full title ia 7)e CaiuJ/ionim ' Initit. :. 10. 

Inititiitil it de octo principaliuia * Ih. iv. 3. 
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is on no accouot to receive them'. Once within the | Cmu . £ll. 
monastery, the raonk ie to have nothing of his own — " 
not even his thoughts'. The meala of the Gallican monks 
were to be meagre, but not so scanty as those in Egypt, I 
which, CasBian is aware, would not be sufficient to sustain 
life in Gaul'. In Egypt they were eaten in silence, in 
Cappadocia with reading of Scripture*. Of offences, some 
were to be corrected by spiritual rebuke, some with stripes 
or by expulsion from the house'. 

In the latter portion of the work Cassian treats of the 
principal sins and failings to which hermits and monks 
were especially liable, their causes and their cure. These 
are gluttony, sins of the flesh, avarice, anger, gloominess, 
torpor", vanity, and pride. These seem to be mentioned in 
the order of the difficulty of their treatment The coarser 
and more obvious sins, which can be i-eadily subjected to 
discipline, stand first ; then come those more subtle sins 
which are often the product of the ascetic life itself. 
Torpor was the special trial of the solitary, whom it 
attacked most in the weary hour of noon, whence it was 
known as the demon that destroyeth in the noon-day'. 
Useful labour was the great antidote ; and here the writer 
takes occasion to commend the industry of the monks of 
E^ypt, who not only maintained themselves by their 
labour, but also assisted to support others'. The nature 
of vanity, that juggling fiend which can put on the dis- 
guise of a virtue, and which, when it seems to be over- 
come, rises again to mako the sinner vain of his own 
victory*, is sketched with a masterly hand. Pride, though 
the first of sins, is nevertheless the last to make its ap- 
pearance ; it rises out of the excellent virtues which a man 
possesses, and spoils them all". With the combating of 
this most subtle evil the book concludes. 

The "Collations" may be regarded as a supplement to Coiiationf 
the Institutes, being intended to lead ascetics to a yet J'*""'", e 
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i^vr I gree of b<4uie9B than tbat contemplated in 
) eoHkct' work. Ca^sian recognises' the much greater 
jificult; of his present task. ioASiuuch &s the formiog "f 
he iDDer man so as to enaUe it steadily to cootempUte 
jod and to rise towards perfectioD is grenter than th;it o( 
objecting the outer man to authority and precept. These 
Jollations.which were specially written with a view to being 
; read by monks and hermits, were intended to point the 
I way to the ideal ptrfectioii ' wetio life by shewing how 
the principal questioca likel arise in such a life were 
treated by those who were n eadera. Here we find the 
results of meditation as well l he lessons of practical liie, 
philosophic discussion aa well a moral precept, frequently 
illustrated by exampiea from the stores of memory or 
legend. The end and aim of the monk's calling'; the 
respective advantages of the monastic and the solitaiy 
life'; the three great renunciations which the monk makee 
— of his earthly riches, of his own passions and propenri- 
tiea, and of the present world*; perfection, and most of all 
divine love'; spiritual knowledge, and especially the various 
methods of interpreting Holy Scripture*; God's gifts of 
grace', under which head many miracles are related, with 
Wie wholesome caution, that the great lesson to be learned 
of Christ is not to work wonders, but to be meek and 
lowly of heart; the various kinds of pi-aycr and thanks- 
giving' — such and suchlike are the subjects treated of 
The speculative spirit which is visible throughout shews 
that the great leaders of asceticism wero uot unfaithful to 
the Christian philosophy which was still found in th<^ 
Alexandrian schools. The influence of the book was Jtn- 
mcnae, aa St Benedict* ordered it to be constantly reai) at 
a certain hour in the houses of his order; and it was 
perhaps the philosophic thought which is found in many 
of thti Collations which gave to the monks that bent 
to mental toil and abstract discussion which made the 
monftBtcries of the West for many gi.'nerutious the chief 
centres of literalui-o and intellectuiii life. 
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But all the efforts of previous founders of monasteries 
fall into the shade when we compare them with those of 
Benedict of Nursia. The career of the Benedictine Order 
is the most signal testimony to the virtue and the wisdom 
of its first legislator. Benedict, the son of a noble family 
in Umbria, received a literary education in Rome, but, 
shocked at the dissipated life which he saw around him, 
fled at an early age from the great city and took refuge in 
an almost inaccessible cave in the Sabine hills, near 
Subiaco, where he depended for sustenance on the charity 
of the neighbours. Like very many who. have attempted 
to crush the natural passions, he was haunted hy visions 
of the fair forms which he had left behind. Bte shared 
the fate of other famous hermits, in that his solitude 
became populous with the throng of men who were 
attracted by his fame. It was probably this circumstance 
which induced him to forsake Subiaco with his com- 
panions, and to journey southward to Monte Cassino in 
Campania, where he founded what became the most 
famous monastery in the world, the model after which, 
more or less directly, all other Western monasteries have 
been formed. The Rule which he gave was stem, but not 
too stem for human frailty to endure. It trained men to 
be strong, not fanciful. 

At the head of every monastery was a paternal ruler, 
an abbat, chosen by the major part of the monks them- 
selves; under him was a "prsepositus" or provost whom he 
appointed, and again under him, if the monastery was so 
large as to require them, subordinates called "decani" or 
deans, who took the superintendence each of ten brethren. 
As each new brother was admitted to a monastery he was 
required to pledge himself in the most solemn manner 
to the three great principles of monastic life, firmness of 
resolution, change of life, and obedience to God and His 
saints*. As it was of the very essence of monastic vows 
that they should be lifelong, no one was allowed to take 
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3hap. XII. them until he had passed through a period of probation, 
in which every opportunity was given to the novice to 
learn the real nature of his own calling, and to the 
superiors of the society to discover whether he had the 
qualities which a good monk should have. With a view 
of deterring waverers, the act of reception was made an 
especially solemn one. The novice to be received had to 
lay on the altar of the church of the monastery, with 
solemn invocation of the saints whose relics were there, a 
written engagement to observe the Rule. The man who 
could not with a clear conscience affirm his earnest inten- 
tion of remaining in the brotherhood to his life's end cx)uld 
be no true monk; nor the man who could not resign his 
natural wishes and passions so as to be guided in all 
things by the monastic Rule. As in the Rule of Pacho- 
mius, so in the Benedictine, not only did the brethren 
observe the several hours of the Divine Office, but they 
had to undertake regular manual labour, often of some 
severity. Idleness was, their founder thought, the mortal 
enemy of the soul. In order to cut off any excuse for the 
monks' absenting themselves from their house, each convent 
was enjoined to provide for itself, so for as might be, all ne- 
cessary supplies of food and clothes and the like. The thirrl 
vow bound the monk to the most absolute and implicit 
obedience to the superior. Whatever was commandeii bv 
one in authority he was bound to obey at once as a Divine 
command. This prompt obedience was the first step in 
the road of humility; by it the monk testified that nothin^jf 
was dearer to him than the work of Christ. When the 
novice was required to regard his abbat as one who stood 
in the place of Christ, we may clearly see that the Bene- 
dictine Order was from the first a Church within the 
Church ; what the bishop w^as to the diocese, that was the 
abbat to his convent. The difference Wivs, that the nar- 
rower circle aimed at a higher level of Christian life than 
was })ossible for the wider. And as the strength of the 
Church lies in the fact that it is a growing tree, capable 
of adapting itself to its environment, so the Benedictine 
Order, without departing from the intention of its founder, 
has been able to accommodate itself to each of the many 
ages through which it has lived. Benedict did not enjoiii 
uDon his monks an excessive asceticism. While his prin- 
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ciples were stem and unbending, be did not make the 
monastic life wearisome by petty reBtrictioDH, His Rule 
became the model for all the monastic Rules of the West, 
in which we consequently find, with all differences of 
detail, a certain uniformity of type. The great glory of 
the Benedictine Order is. that it impressed upon a world 
in the process of dissolution the capacity for renewal which 
is to be found in a life of order, industry, obedience and 
simplicity. Whether in the humbler office of tilling the 
land, or in the higher of preserving literature and promot- 
ing sound and thorough study, the Benedictines have a 
well-earned fame, though they wrought for the sake of 
the work, and not for their own glory. The literary labouiB 
however for which the Benedictines have been so distin- 
guished were not directly prescribed by the founder; the 
credit of setting monks to work at literature belongs to 
Cassiodorus, 

Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus' (or Caasiodorius) was a 
Itoman of distinguished family, who held high offices of 
state under the Gothic king Theoderic. On the fall of 
the Kast-Qothic kingdom in 510, being now an old man, 
he withdrew to hia property in Bruttium, where he 
founded a convent, the Monasterium Vivarieuse. He 
thought it nobler to be the slave of Christ than to rule 
the kingdoms of this world'. In the wreck of the empire 
he was anxious to preserve learning. To this end he gave 
to his society his own excellent library, which he continued 
to augment until his death'. Not only were the monks 
incited by his example to the study of classical and sacred 
literature; he trained them likewise to the careful tran- 
scription of manuscripts, in the purchase of which large 
sums were continually disbursed. Bookbinding, gardening, 
and medicine were among the pursuits of the less intellec- 
tual members of the fraternity . The system took root and 
spread beyond the boundaries of Italy, so that the multipli- 
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catiou of manuscripts became ^atlualiy as much a rtxog- 
msed employment of monastic life as prayer or fasting'." 

The tendency to asceticism was not unopposed. Eiven 
St Chrysostom, himself a monk and an earnest advocate 
of monastic life, emphatically rejected tho distincttou which 
was in his day commonly drawn between the counsels of 
perfection which were for the few and the ea.sier preceptii 
which might suffice for the many. Uc knew how degrad- 
ing was the notion that men could not attain true Christian 
life in the midst of the family and the world. The beati- 
tudes, the precepts of the Lord and His Apostles, these 
are not for the monk alone, but for all the members of 
Christ'. A man who has a wife and children may sec the 
Loixl, as Isaiah saw Kim, if he has but Isaiah's apiiit'. 
Those who run away from the world in which the battle 
has to be fought are desurters from the great army*. , 

A very di^ereut kind of critic was Jovinian*, who Iwd I 
also originally been a monk, but had become convinced of ' 
the unsouudupss of the principle on which monasticism 
was generally defended. He declared (it was said) that 
the merits of virgins are just the same as those of the 
married and the widowed who have been baptized into 
Christ, if the general holiness of their lives is the same; 
and that abstinence from food has no higher merit than 
the thankful participation of it', Inorthodox opinions 
are also attributed to him with which we are not at 
present concerned. Jovinian 's reasoning is daid to have 
influenced certain nuns so strongly that they broke their 
vows and married. His teaching excited the indignation 
of pope SiriciuB, who in a consistory of the Roman clergy 
condemned and excommunicated him and eight of his 
adherents as guilty of innovation and heresy*. Jovinian 
betook himself to Milan, hoping perhaps for the protection 
of the empeior, who then held his court there. But in 
matters of faith Ambrose was there almost all-powerful, 
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and JTom Milan also the heretic had to flee. Amhrose 
also issued a letter' of wanuDg ag;ainst some of his own 
moDke who, like Jovinian, denied the peculiar merit of 
celibacy. 

M^'Dks, as such, were at first simply lay people, and 
attended the services, or at any rate received the Eucbarut, 
at some aeighbounng church' Id process of time however 
it was felt to be unfittine that the brethrea of a monastery 
should depend for sacred ministrations on the clergy of a 
church which, as the founders of religious houses preferred 
remote sites, was often at some distance, and it became 
customary for one of the older brethren, KOneralty the 
abbat himself, to he a presbyter and to aaminister the 
sacraments within the convent walls*. The society had 
then precisely the same relation to the bishop of the 
diocese as a village with its presbyter. It was not until 
the time of Benedict that it was regarded as essential for 
a convent to have its own church and its own clergy*. 
But as the monastic life was regarded as the highest form 
of Christianity and attracted many men who would other- 
wise have become clergymen, it became usual from the 
time of pope Siricius' to ordain monks. From the end 
of the fourth century, in (act, the monasteries came to be 
looked upon as the best schools for the clergy, and especially 
for the bishops. Monks were not imfrequentiy ordained 
against their own wish', and even those of the clergy who 
were not monks frequently lived in a community which 
differed little from a convent. 

The old custom of making monasteries subject to the 
bishop of the diocese was broken in upon in Africa early 
in the sixth century. Religious Houses there sought 
greater independence by making themselves subject to 
distant bishops, especially to the bishop of Carthage'. 
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Elsewhere the right of each bishop to take the ^uiitnal | 
oversight of convents within his diocese was strenuDOslv 
[D&intaiuod*, but this was carefully restricted to sum 
matters as belong to the office of a bishop; the general 
care of the " lay multitudu" of monks was riwerved to the 
abbab atoue, unless the interference of the bishop was 
Kix!ci«lly invoked*. 

The imperial government, which found it necessary Ui 
provide that men should not escape their civic dotics, awl 
cs|jecially the duty of tax-paying, by receiving ordination, 
made au exctjption in favour of those who had become ■ 
monks in early youth'; these might receive Ordeis 
forfeiting thereupon a fourth part of their property. The 
law also provided that a married person, man or woman, 
should not carry off alt the family property on a<:loptiiig 
the monastic life*, and it dissolved the marriage when one 
of the parties took the vows'. It deprived parents of the 
right to forbid their children to enter a monastery, or to 
disinherit them for that cause'; and masters also could 
not prevent their bond-servants from becoming monks'. 
But if it made entrance easy, it made exit difficult A 
monk who Ictl his monastery, whether to enter another or 
to go into the world, was to leave whatever goods be had 
in the hands of that which he had first entered'. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CEREMONIES AND ART. 

L The most essential portions of Christian vomhip 
were not e^tposed to all men witbuut distinction'. The 
fear of impious imitations or parodies, such as Justin* 
thought that he saw in the mysteries of Mithras, no doubt 
restrained Christians from making public in a worid still 
largely pagan rites which they themselves reverenced with 
the deepest awa In Justin's description, it does not 
appear that any but the baptized were present at the 
aaministratlon of Baptism or the Eucharist, nor is the 
form of the consecration of the elements revealed. As in 
the apostolic age non-believers might be present at ordi- 
nary meetings for reading of the Scriptures and preaching*, 
so in the fourth and fifth centuries unbaptized persons 
were admitted to hear the Bible lessons and exposition 
which might prepare them for admission to the ii 
mysteries of the faith. Those who were admitted to this 
more open worship were however for the most part not 
mere heathens, but either catechumens seeking admissiDD 
to the mysteries, or penitents desiring re-admiesion ; and 
the portion of the euchariatic service at which they were 
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prosent was called the Liturgy (or the Maas) of the Gute- 
chumena. To these, at the end of their inatructioii, which 
might extend over two or three yean, were imparted what 
were lesarded as the most sacred treaanres of the Christiaii 
faith — tne essentials of the baptismal rite and the cdnfes- 
sion of fisdth to be made by the baptiaed, the Loid's 
Prayer, the form of consecrating and adminiatering the 
Holy Eucharist The baptismal confesnon became the pasB- 
word^ by which Christians knew each other, and alao the 
solemn promise of allegiance which the Christian aoldiflr 
made to the great Captain*. As may be sappoaed firam 
the reservation of the Creed, the doctrine of the Hoi; 
Trinity was not spoken of in the presence of heathens*. 
To the carefully guarded secrets of the Christians the 
name " mjrstery " came to be applied, as to rites only known 
to the initiated*. 

1. The mvstery which surrounded the most sacred litee 
of the Church of course gave greater importance to the 
cat<)chumenate*, the preparatory instruction through which 
all candidates for baptism had to pass. The usufd solemn 
seasons of baptism were Elaster and Pentecost, the latt* r 
called in English White-Sunday, from the appearance of 
the newly-baptized in their white robes' ; but in the East 
the Epiphany, when the baptism of the Lord was com- 
memorated, was regarded as an appropriate time for 
baptism, and in the West Christmas and Saints* Days, 
especially the Nativity of St John Baptist. The bishops 
of Rome however strongly insisted on the observance of 
the ancient seasons, imless in the case of those who were in 
danger of death *. Where the great season of baptism was 
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EasLur-Eve, those among the catechumetia who were near 
the end of their course were, during Lent, brought under 
more special instruction. To these " competentes," as they 
were called*, the articles of the Creed, the nature of the 
Sacraments and of the penitential discipline of the Church, 
were carefully explained. The forty days of catechizing 
were a period of fasting, vigil, prayer, and continence. An 
epoch in the instruction was the solemn delivery of the 
Greed by word of mouth to the candidates, which took 
place at Rome in the fourth week of Lent, generally on 
the Wednesday ; at Milan on the eve of Palm-Sunday ; in 
Gaul and in Gothic Spain on Palm-Sunday itself; in Pro- 
consular Africa probably on the eve of the fourth Sunday 
in Lent*. This was followed by the giving of the Lords 
Prayer*. At Rome, and perhaps elsewhere, the giving of 
the Creed was preceded by the solemn handing over of the 
Gospels *, 

The ceremonies of baptism itself — the interrogations, 
the renunciations, the exorcisms, the blessing of the water, 
the unctions, the three immersions, the milk and honey, the 
imposition of hands — remained essentially the same as in 
the preceding period ', though with some additional details. 
The kindling of lamps immediately after the baptifim is 
first heard of in the fourth century ; as is also the 
putting-on of white apparel ', which, if first assumed on 
Easter-Eve, was worn until the Sunday afler Easter, known 
a.-* the Sunday of the Putting-off the White Garments'. 
Another ceremony which appears early in the fourth 
centiiry is the washing of the feet of the baptized*. But 
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if the changes in the actual ceremony were unimportant^ 
its seneral aspect changed much when the Church gained 
its n:eedom. ^ It would be difficult to imagine any scene 
more moving than that pictured to us in the pages of St 
Cyril \ when on the eve of the Saviour^s resarrection, at 
the doors of the church of the Anastasis [at Jerusalem] 
the white-robed band of the newly-baptued was seen 
approaching from the neighbouring baptistety, and the 
darkness was turned into day in the brightness of unnum- 
bered lights. As the Joyous chant swelled upwaids^ 
Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is finrgiven and whose 
sin is covered — it might well be thought twt an^lsT voioee 
were heard echoing the glad acclaim — ^Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth no sin, and in whose spirit 
there is no guile *." 

It is clear that in the period with which we are dealing 
baptism was commonly administered to such as were 
capable of instruction in the mysteries. Yet infimts were 
also baptized. " Let the lambs of our flock be scaled from 
the first," said Isaac the Gi-eat' in the early part of the 
fifth century, "that the Robber may see the mark im- 
pressed upon their bodies and tremble... Let the children 
of the kingdom be carried from the womb to baptism." A 
great hindrance to the baptism of infants was the desire 
to reserve for a later age the sacrament which might (it 
was thought) wash away the sins of the previous life. 
Even the pious Monica preferred to defer her son's baptism 
when she saw him no longer in peril of death \ Those 
who were lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God 
wished to defer the purifying washing to the latest moment 
of their lives. Against this view, which, as may be sup- 
posed, was not favourable to morality, the greatest teachers 
most earnestly protested*, and it gradually ceased to 
prevail. 

The chrismation and laying-on of hands followed in 
ancient times immediately on the washing of water, and 
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this is still the custom of the East. lu the West, if no 
bishop was present at the baptism, the baptized were 
presented to him afterwards at some convement iieason, 
this part of the service being reserved to the episcopal 
order. The Arabic canons, called Niceue', desire the 
chorepiscopus in his circuits to cause the boys and girls to 
be brought to him, that he may sign them with the cross, 
pray over them, lay hit< hands upon tliem, and bless them. 
When heretics were readmitted to the Church,even if their 
baptism was held valid, they were in almost all cases 
required to receive imposition of hands &om a Catholic 
bishop. 

A layman was permitted to baptize one who lay in 
peril of death, who, if he survived, was to be brought to 
the bishop for the laying-on of hands'. An Airican 
Council in the year 398 forbade women to baptize ' ; not- 
withstanding which in later times midwives were instructed 
to baptize new-bom infanta in case of need. 

The question of the validity of baptism conferred by 
heretics, already agitated in the second century, reappear- 
ed at a later time, especially in connexion with the 
Donatists. The general conclusion arrived at in the 
West may be stated in the words of St Augiistin with 
regard to Marcion. " If Marcion," he says *, " hallowed 
baptism by the Evangelic Words, in the name of the 
Father ana of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the rite 
was sound, even though his own faith, as he understood by 
those words something different from that which Catholic 
truth teaches, was not sound, but stained with the fictions 
of falsehood." And he elsewhere defines hia conception of 
the effect of baptism among heretics. In heresy men 
may have baptism, although it does not begin to avaO them 
unto salvation until they have been converted from the 
error of their ways *. On this principle the Second Council 
of Aries' directed that Photmians coming over to the 
Church should be baptized, but that Eonosians should not. 
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as they had already received baptism in the name of th 
Holy Trinity. In the Blast the view prevailed that bap- 
tism must be received from blameless priests or it beca 
pollution ^ To this effect Athanasius' declares that 
who is sprinkled by heretics is rather defiled in ungodlineflir 
than redeemed with the ransom of Christ. f ^ 

Jovinian, a man in other respects also eccentric, as- 
cribed extravagant effects to baptism. He endeavoured 
to shew, said his opponent Jei-ome*, that they who had 
received baptism in the fulness of faith could not be 
tempted of the devil. If any were so tempted, they had 
received the baptism of water only, and not of the Spirit 
All who had kept their baptism unstained had the same j 
reward in the Kingdom of Heaven, as— on the other hand I 
— all who fell had the same punishment. His views 
were condemned by Ambrose* and by Siricius*, bishop of 
Rome. 

2. The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, important as it 

is, did not become the subject of any conspicuous controversy 

or of synodal decision within the first six centuries. There 

was no sharp authoritative definition of the effect of 

Eucharistic consecration. Various teachers expressed their 

opinions in divei-se ways without condemning those who 

expressed their views differently. All agreed that there 

j was something in the Myster}' to be looked upon with 

' reverence and awe" ; all agreed that the Bread and Wine 

I became, by priestly consecration, in some sense the Bo(iy 

I and Blood of Christ ; but the nature of the change was 

I variously conceived and expressed. Some regarded the 

I Presence of Christ in the Elements as a spiritual one, 

effectual only to the faithful receiver ; others conceived 

the effect of consecration rather as a change of substance' 

in the Bread and Wine; while the greater number of 

teachers adopted neither of these views to the exclusion 

' of the other. Almost all spoke of a change or trans- 
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btion', terms which were aleo applied to the baptismal 
and to chrism ailer benediction. Those who were 
under the influence of Origen, as Eusebius of 
rea» Athanasius', and Gregory of Nazianzas', in- 
1 to the more spiritual yiew, which also found 
:)us support in the West from Augustin' and his 
'ers, influenced as they were by the oelief that only 
who were predestinated to life could really and 
feed upon the Son of God. Cyril of Jerusalem', 
)03tom', Hilary of Poictiers', and Ambrose* incline 
r to the conceptiou of a change in the substance of 
llements, Gregoiy of Nyssa" neld the peculiar view 
as, during the Lord's earthly life, bread and wiue 
rie by assimilation part of His natural Body, so, after 
\scenston, by the working of His divine power, the 
crated Bread and Wine become part of His glorified 
The Nestorian controversy was not without effect 
the views which were held as to the nature of the 
aristic chuiige. Those who held that the divine 
re of Christ did not annihilate the human, also held 
the presence of Christ in the Eucharistic Elements 
ot annihilate the proper substance of the Bread and 
. It remains, said Theodoret", in its own essence or 
ance ; the proper nature or substance of the Bread 
Yine, said pope Gelasius", does not cease to exist. 
the popular tendency was naturally to the more 
us and easily conceivable view of the mystic change, 
:;his is found embodied in liturgies. The definite 
ine of transubstantiation emerged trom the scholastic 
5ophy in the Middle Agea 

^e have already seen that from very ancient times 

lucharist was regarded as, in some sense, a sacrifice, 

it was commemorated and pleaded the one all- 

ient sacrifice of Christ, This conception acquired 



ra^oKil, traDBfiganitio. 
moiatralio Evang. i. 10, % 
Thtol. EccUuaat. iii. 12. 
'itt. i ad Serapioium. 
al. I, p. 38; 3, p. 70; 17, p. 

Joannem, Tract. 25, pan 
0. 18; De Civ. Dei, izi. 36. 
itch. 22, c. i; bat oompaie 



' Horn. 6i OQ John vi. 61 ; com- 
pare Hota. 83 OD Matt, xxviii. 

» De Trinitatf, vm. 13. 

■ Dt MytUriii, e. 9. 

" Oratio Catichtt. o. 37, 

" ETanittei, Dial. 2 {n. 126 ; ed. 
Schultze). 

" DtDuabuiNatarUiinBaalii'i 
Oputeula, 198. 
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greater prominence in the fourth century, and the Fathers 
sometimes use expressions which almost seem to imply 
that in the Holy Eucharist the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
peated, without shedding of blood. Such expressions as 
"the spiritual sacrifice," "the bloodless service," are 
frequent, l)oth in sermons and in liturgies*, but still they 
imply rather a commemoration than an actual sacrifice*. 
Yet Chr}^sostom also speaks as if in the consecrated 
Eucharist the Lamb that was slain were actually lyiiig 
on the altiir'. The connexion of propitiatory masses with 
the doctrine of purgatorial fire is not found before the 
time of Gregory the Great. 

In the celebration of the Holy Eucharist the same 
elements are found which were already in use in the third 
century, but — as in the case of baptism — with some 
amplification and added splendour. The first portion of 
the service, to which catechumens were cuimitted, con- 
sisted principally of prayer and reading of passages of 
Holy Scripture*. 

The readings of Scripture in the Eucharistic office 
were in ancient times three ; the Prophecy*, or reading 
from the Old Testament ; tlie Apostle or Epistle ; and ihf 
Gospel. A rubric in the Liturgy of St James* directs the 
reading of a j)assage from the Old Testament ; and the 
practice still continued in the West in the latter })art of 
the sixth century^ The reading of a portion from *' the 
Apostle" — that is, St Paul — or from an epistle of some 
other a]:)ostolic writer, and from a Gospel, has probably 
been univei^sal from the earliest times to the present day. 
The allusions to the practice are almost innumerable. 
At an i»arly date certain books seem to have been appro- 
priated to certain ecclesiastical seasons, and the rt-adings 



1 Cyril, Catcchet. 23, c. 8; Lit, S. 
Jdcohi'in Niale's !rf(m/<)r/iVi,p. I'M; 
S. Chrysost. ib. p. 130. 

Chr\S(»HtoiJi, Horn. 17 in Hehr, c. 
3; "Christiaiii peracti sacriticii me- 
moriain celebrant." Angustin, C, 
Famtum, 20, c. 18. 

^ Sermons 32 and 3.>, pp. 410, 
43.'), «iuoted by Kurtz, IhiiuUnult, 
1. 2, p. 324. 

^ The distinction between the 



Liturgy of the Catechumens antl 
that of the Faithful of course bo- 
came unmeaning when Infant- 
ha}>tism prevailed everywhere aiii 
paganism was unknown; but the 
form remained. 

^ See W. E. Scudam<»re in Diet. 
Clir. Antiq. h. v. Prophecy. 

« Neale's Tctrnlotjia, p. 31. 

"• (ir«'.u,'ory of Tours, lli»t. Fnittc. 
iv. 10. 
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to have beea taken from them in order, unless the course 
was interrupted by some festival for which there were 
proper lections. It was, for instance, an established rule 
m St Cbrysostom's time that the Acts of the Apostles 
should be read in the period between Easter and Fente' 
cost'; and St Augustin* apologizes for interrupting his 
course on St John, in which be nad followed the order of 
the Eucharistic lections, because a Saiut's Day intervened 
the lections of which he was not at liberty to change. 
No table of Epistles and Gospels now exists which is 
certainly earlier than the time of Gregory the Great, but 
" even the earliest Greek manuscripts bear distinct traces 
of having been used for liturgical purposes'," and "the 
fact that the same lections were employed by the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries as the subjects of their 
homilies proves the very early date of their assignment to 
particular days'." 

The word of exhortation and the exposition of Scrip- 
ture were, as we have already seen*, regarded as a due 
preparation for the Eucharistic feast. In the fourth 
century preaching was regarded as a special function of 
the bishop, but not to the entire exclusion of presbyters. 
Chrysostom, still a presbyter, says at the end of a sermon 
preached at Antioch, that be must now be silent and 
make way for his Master. No layman, not even a monk, 
however distinguished, was permitted to preach in a 
church'. In some cases, a portion of a sermon was ad- 
dressed to the general congregation, includiog catechumens 
and others, while another was reserved for the faithful 
when they alone remained'. Suzomen' tells us that in 
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• Expotil. in l, Joan. p. 23S 
(quoted b; Kurtz, Uattdbuch, U. 
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' F. H. Scrivener in Did. Chr. 
Antiif. B. T. Lfctionary, p. 964. 

• E. Venitblea in D. C. A. a. t. 
EpiilU, p. 622. See obo W. B. 
ScodBinorB, ib. a. T. Ooipil, pp. 940 
ff. 

' B. Femuins, Da Bitu Sacra- 
ram Eccl. Vet. CoTiciomaa: H. T. 
TxKliinier, Dr Clarli Eccl. Vtt. 
OraUribm Comia. IX. (Leipzig, 
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Rome neither the bishop preached nor &nyoiio elae. If 
this was the case, the custom certainty was brokes throu^ 
in the fifth century by Leo the Great, of whom we have 
n^iany sermons. To apeak generally, preaching was fre- 
qtieiit in the great town churches, but comparatively nire 
in the country villages ; not that presbyters in charge of 
!i church where there was no bishop were forbidden to 
preach, but that thoy frequently lacked the will or the 
pwer. It was to correct this state of things that pres- 
byters were everywhere enjoined to preach, and that, 
where they were unable to do so, deacons were empowered 
to read homilies of the Fathere'. The bishop conunonly 
delivered his address sitting on his throne at the east end 
of the sanctuary, though he often came forward, in order 
to be better heard, to the rail which separated the 
sanctuary from the nave, or to the desk from which the 
lessoos were read. 

It must not bo supposed, however, that it was only in 
the Eucbaristic office that sermons were preached. There 
are, for instance, two sermons of Augustin's on the same 
subject', the second of which must have been preached in 
the afternoon, Chrysostom also preached at a later hour 
than that of communion, though it appears that he had to 
cumbat a superstitions objection to hearing sermons after 
taking food'. 

Oratory occupied in the early centuries but a suboT- 
tlinate place in the Western Church, but in the East 
it was much more prominent and important, and was 
sedulously cultivated, tho Greek preachers adopting the 
style which was taught in the schools of rhetoric by such 
men as Libaniua. From the schools also the practice 
of applauding admired passages passed into the churches, 
much against the wish of the greatest preachers. Chrys- 
ostom* has to remind his hearers that they did not come 
to church to see a stage-play. Sermons were for the 
most part cai-efully prepared orations delivered without a 
manuscript ; but we hear occasionally of sermons being 
read. In Syria sermons in a loosely metrical style were 
in nmch favour. 
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Of the later portion of the Liturgy, at which ooly the in- 
itiated, the enlightened, were allowed to be present, St Cyril 
of Jerusalem, in the last of his lecturea to his catechumens', 
supplies us with an exact and trustworthy account, as it 
existed in the mother of Churches in the middle of the 
fourth century. It is to this effect First, the deacon 
presents to the bishop, and to the presbyters who encircle 
the sanctuary, water to wash their hands, symbolizing the 
purity with which we ought to approach the holy mys- 
teries. He tlien exhorts the brethren to give each other 
the Holy Kiss, a token of the oneness of their souls. The 
bishop then exclaims, " Lift up your hearts," and the faith- 
ful respond, " We lift them up unto the Lord ; " then, "Let 
us give thanks unto the Lord our God," to which the 
response is, " It is meet and right." Then God's mercies 
in heaven and earth, through angels and men, are com- 
memorated, the strain ending in " Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth." "Then," proceeds Cyril, " we beseech the 
merciful God to send forth the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements displayed on the altar, that He may make the 
bread the Body of Christ and the wine the Blood of 
Christ ; for certainly whatever the Holy Spirit may have 
touched is hallowed and changed. Next,. ..over that pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice we beseech God for the peace of the 
Church, for the good ordering of the world, for kings, for 
our soldiers and allies, for those who are sick or in trouble, 
and in short we all pray for all who need help, and so we 
offer this sacrifice. Then we commemorate those who 
have gone to rest bsfore us, first among them patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God through their prayers 
anci intercessions may accept our prayer. After these, we 
commemorate those holy fathers and bishops anA all others 
of our body who have gone to rest before us, believing that 
the greatest benefit will accrue to their souls on whose 
behalf prayer is offered while the holy and awful sacri- 
fice is displayed." Upon this intercession followed the 
Lord's Prayer. Then the bishop says, "Holy things for 
holy men " — the consecrated elements are holy, fit fdr the 
holy alone to receive — to which the response is made, 
"One only is holy. One only is the Lord, even Jeans 
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Christ." Then the chanter sings the wotds^^O taste and 
see how gracioas the Lord is," and the oommoniGsntB 
approach, holding[ out the right hand supported bj the 
left, so as to receive the Body in the palm, saying Amm 
upon reception. Cyril recommends his neophytes to tonch 
their eyes with the holy particle before partasing. Afttf 
the Body, the cup of the Blood is received, reverently, 
with bowed head, the recipient saying Amen, With the 
mouiture remaining on the lips the communicant is reoom* 
mended to touch the forehead, the eyes and the otho' 
orgaus of the senses. Then he is to wait for the inrayer 
and to give thanks to Ood Who has granted to him so 
great mvsteries. 

In this description it may be observed that there is no 
mention of the recitation of the Words of Institution or of 
the Oblation of the Consecrated Elements. St Cyril wss 
perhaps unwilling to mention these in sudi a manner as 
to run the risk of bringing them to the knowledge of the 
heathen. However this may have been, thev are so 
absolutely universal in all existing liturgies that it is 
impossible to doubt that they arc derived from very early, 
if not absolutely from primitive times\ 

The chaiucteristics above enumerated are found, with 
many differences of detail and of arrangement, in almost 
all the liturgies which have come down to ua These fall 
into five divisions; the Palestinian, of which the Greek 
Liturgy of ISt James, corresponding in its principal features 
with that dt'scribed by St Cyril, is probably the earlie^^t 
example; the Alexandrian, typified by that called St Mark's; 
the Elast-Syrian or Nestorian ; the Hispano-Gallican ; and 
the Roman, from which the Ambrosian differs but little. 
Of these the first three may be called Eastern, the other 
two Western, though the latter also, especially the Spanish, 
shew traces of an Eastern origin. 

We find in nearly all liturgies, after the Sanctus, Com- 
memoration of the Lord's Life, or of some event in it, and 
of the Institution of the Eucharist, Oblation, prayer for 
living and dead, leading on to the Lord's Prayer, vrith its 



^ It is certain that the reoitAtioii 
of the Words of Institution in con- 
secrating the Encharist was re- 
garded as an immemorial castom 
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Embolismus or expansion of the petition, " Deliver us from 
GTJL" Iq the Eaetem liturgies always, sometimes in the 
Oallican and Spanish, but not in the Roman or Ambroaian, 
we have an Epiklesis or pr^er for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the elemeote. Id the Alexandrian (St Mark's) 
liturgy alone, the prayers for the living and the dead, and 
for acceptance of the sacrifice, are inserted in the Preface 
which intervenes between the Sureiem Oorda and the 
Sanctus. The East-Syrian liturgies differ from Pales- 
tinian toainly in having the intercession for living and 
dead before the Epiklesis. The most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the BoDian rite is, that the commemoration of 
the living is separated from that of the dead and precedes 
consecration. The peculiarities of the Oallican nte shew 
that it belongs to a wholly different family from the 
Boman. In it the prayers for living and dead, with the 
kiss of peace, follow tne oblation of the unconsecrated 
elements and precede the Sursum Gordo. The Sancbus 
is immediately followed by the prayer called Collectio post 
Sanctua, and this again by the recitation of the words 
of Institution. The solemn processions at the bringing 
in of the Book of the Gospels — tha" Lesser Entrance" — 
and at the bringing in of the Elements — the " Greater 
Entrance "^are peculiarly Eastern. And it is not only 
in arrangement and in some details that the Eastern 
liturgies clIEfer from the Western. While in the East the 
liturgical forms are fixed, and nothing varies from day to 
day except the Lections and some of the Hymns ; in the 
West almost everything changes with the festival The 
Boman Liturgy has regularly changing Collects, as well as 
I^ections and Hymns, and had anciently an almost equal 
store of changing Prefaces'. In the Liturgies of the 
Galilean type even the prayers which accompany the 
Consecration change with the season. And the style of 
the East is markedly different from that of the West. 
While the prayers of the East are long, and remarkable 
for a certain solemn magniloquence, in those of the West, 
of which we have familiar instance.'! in our own Anglican 
Collects, we are at once struck by a terse and even laconic 
expressiveness. The "gorgeous East" is contrasted 
larger th&n in the modem Boman 
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here, as in many other points, with the more sober auJ 
practical West. 

The Elements were still offered by the members of the 
Church. It would seem to follow that the bread was that 
which was commonly used in households, though it may 
no doubt have been specially prepared. In the East there 
is no question that from the first the bread provided for 
the Eucharist has always been leavened, while in the 
West there can scarcely be said to be any distinct proof of 
the use of unleavened cakes before the time of Leo IX. 
(c. 1050)*. It was indifferent whether the wine was white 
or red, so that it was made from the juice of the grapel 
The mixing of water with the wine was idmost universal, and 
was thought to symbolize the blood and water which flowed 
from the Lord's pierced side, or the two Natures in the 
Person of Christ*. To avoid the latter symbolism the 
Armenian Monophysites used pure wine*. The conse- 
crated elements were called Eulogiae, a name afterwards 
applied to that portion of the oblations which had not 
been conseorateil, and which was distributed after celebra- 
tion to tliosc who had not communicated ^ The old custom 
of sending coiisocrated eulogiae, as a sign of brotherly feel- 
ing, to distant Churches or Bishops, was forbidden by the 
Council of Laodicea in the fourth century^ Ordinarily, 
any remains of the consecrated elements were consumed 
by tluj clergy, or, it would seem, in some cases by inncx'ent 
children^ infant-communion being still practised^ Com- 
munion in one kind, that of bread only, was only heanl ot 
among the Mrjnichn\ans^ 

As in the coui-s' of the fourth and fifth centuries the 
ooinnioniorative and sacrificial aspect of the Holy Va\- 



^ Bona, /)<• J\rJ)u.< LiturrjiciSy lib, 
I. c. 23; W. E. Scndamore, Notitin 
Euchariatiat, p. 74<) IT. (Ifit cd.); 
Smith and (^hoetliam's Diet. Chr. 
Antiq. 8. v. Klemrtits. 

^ Scudamore, Notitia, p. 7G9 f.; 
Diet. Chr. Antiq. p. i\Oi. 

' Clementine Liturgy, Conatt. 
Apont. viii. 12, § 16; tlicre are 
Himilar directions in most of the 
Oreek Litur}j;ie8. See also Cone. 
Carth. III. c. 24; Coiicr Can. Afri- 
can, c. 37. 
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by tlie Cone. Trnllan. c. 32, to- 
f^^c'thor with that of the Aqaariaiis. 
who used water without wine. 

^ Called alfio dvriSwpov (Si-.nl.i- 
more, Notitia, p. 793; Dirt. Chr. 
Antiq. 62Sf.). 

^ About A.D. 305, in canon 14. 

7 Evaj^'rins, //. K. iv. 'M\. 

8 Seudamore in Diet. Chr. An- 
tiq. H.v. Infant-Commuftion. 

» S..ep.'l()r». 
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chariat came to be more regarded than the receiviog the 
heavenly food, the faithful communicated less frequently. 
Id the East they are said to have contented themselves 
with one communion in the year' ; but daily communion 
was not infrequent, and Christian teachers urged the 
faithful to communicate at least weekly'. Councils 
threatened with excommunication those who did not at 
any rate communicate at the three great festivals*. 

Even in the time of Tertullian* it seems to have been 
regarded as becoming that the recipients and the ministcra 
of Holy Communion should be fastmg. But the necessity 
of communicating fasting does not appear to have been 
recognised before the fourth century. From that time 
there is a general consent of testimony' that the sacra- 
ment could only be given to those who had not taken 
food on the day of reception. It was emphatically laid 
down by conciliar decrees' that the clergy who administered 
the Eucharist must be fasting. The one exception was on 
Uaundy Thursday'. 

The whole service took, during the fourth and following 
centuries, an aspect of greater stateliness and splendour. 
The number of clergy was greatly increased, and they 
appeared in special and appropriate vestments^ These 
were derived from the dress once almost universal among 
the upper classes of the Empire both in East and West; 
the long tunic with some kmd of super- vestment, which 
bore various names. The white tunic used as the cere- 
monial dress of a Christian minister came to be known 
simply as alba, the modern alb. Other varieties of the 
tunic were the dalmatic and the Greek stichorion, both of 

' Pscndo-AmbroBios, Di Sacra- c 9. 



Marriott, Vettiariiim 
* Cone. Jgalhmit (a.p. GOG), o. ChHitianum; 0. J. Hefele, Dit li- 
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■ e.g. Basil, Horn, ii. Dt J^vnio, 
p. 13; ChTjBOBtom in 1 Cor. Horn. 
27, p. 231; Ad Pop. Anlioch. Serm. 
9, p. 103 ; Epitt. 126, p. 663 ; An- 
giutiii, Epitt. lis 0. G. 

• AtUittiod. c. 19; Matitcon. n. 
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which wc find meDtioned as lay garments before they 
were appropriated to the services of the sanctuary. The 
upper robe appears as the ^oivoXi^, or plaueta; at a 
later date as the casula, our ''chasuble.* A strip of cloth 
passed round the neck, so that the ends hung down in 
firont, or, for a deacon, passed over the left shoulder, was 
called the orarium, in much later times the stole ; and a 
similar strip passed round the wrist, the maniple. There 
is little doubt that the omophorion and the pallium are 
simply modifications of the stole. "The colour of the 
liturgical vestments up to the Middle Ages was always 
white, for all orders of the dergy*." As early as the 
fourth century we find the pastoral staff regarded as one 
of the insignia of a bishop'. Rings were used by bishops, 
as by other dignified persons, from early times'; but there 
seems to be no distinct proof of their being regarded as 
symbols of office before the latter half of the sixth 
century*. Early in the seventh century we find stole, 
ring, and staff recognised as characteristic of a bishop, 
stole and chasuble of" a priest, stole and alb of a deacon*. 
The Gregorian Sacra men tary states expressly', that no 
cleric stands in the church at any time with covered head. 
I unless he have an infinnity. " It may be safely assertt*^! 
that no case has been at all made out for a general use of 
an official head-dress of Christian ministers durine the 
first eight or nine centuries after Christ\" 

The burning of incense, as a natural symbol of praise 
and prayer rising towards God, and as surrounding offerers 
and offerings with a sweet odour, seems to have come into 
use in the fourth century. Incense is permitted by the 
Apostolical Canons® to be presented at the time of offering, 



^ llfifelo, Lit. Geirander, p. I'lO. 

'■' (irogory Nnzianz. Oral. 42, 
qnokd by II. T. Armfield in Diet. 
Chr. Antiq. p. 1567. Compare Ce- 
lostinus Ad Kjtii^c. Gallia^ c. 1, in 
Ilardouin i. 1258 ; Isidore of Se- 
ville, l)e Off. Keel, e, 5. 

^ The ring of Caius, bisliop of 
Ilonu (t 2'JG), was found when his 
tomb was opened in 1022 (Aringlii, 
Unma Subt. ii. 420; Bokletti, Cimit. 
p. 102 f.). 

* C. Babington in Diet, Chr. 
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gory of Nazianzus, infra^ p. H(M. 

« Canon 3 [al. 4]. 
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but the Pseudo-Diunvtiius^ possibly writiin'- in the fourth Cn. XllI 
century, seems to be the first who distinctly testifies to 
its use in religious ceremonial. Its use is prescribed in 
ancient liturgies', but it is difficult to fix a date for their 
several component parts. A thurible of gold is said' to 
have been sent by a king of Persia to a church in Antioch 
about the year 594?. The sign of the cross was constantly 
used both by the ministers in divine service and by lay 
people. " Make the sign of the cross," says Cyril of Jeru- 
salem*, "on thy forehead, that the demons, seeing the 
mark of the King, may tremble and flee away. Make this 
sign when thou eatest and when thou drinkest, when thou 
liest down and when thou risest up, when thou speakest 
and when thou walkest." The kiss of peace* was almost 
everywhere introduced in the Eucharistic celebration; 
and the faithful, as a mark of reverence, frequently kissed 
the door-posts of the holy house or the steps of the 
sanctuary', while the officiating ministers kissed the altar 
and the book of the Gospels^ " At an early period we 
find fountains, or basins supplied with fresh water, near 
the doors of churches, especially in the East, that they 
who entered might wash their hands at least before they 
worshipped®." The earliest mention of blessing water, 
other than that for baptism, seems to be that in the 
Apostolical Constitutions*, which describes the practice 
probably of the latter part of the fourth century. There 
is no trace of the use of holy water in the West until a 
much later period. The ceremonial use of lights*® was 
probably earlier. Beginning in the assemblies before 
dawn or in the darkness of the catacombs, the use of 
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lamps was maintained when the services were in the light 
of day on account of their symbolism and their festive 
. character^ There are also traces as eariy as the fourth 
- century of the practice of maintaining an ever-burning 
lamp in the sanctuaiy*. Kneeling was the usual posture 
of prayer in the churches, except on Sundays and in the 
season between Easter and Pentecost, when it was desired 
to express exulting joy rather than humiliation, and so 
the £uthful prayed standing. The praying figures of the 
Roman catacombs are represented standing with arms 
expanded and hands open*. All faces were turned to- 
wards the Elast\ where the sun arose, the natural symbol 
of the Light of the World 

In early times the voices of the congregation had no 
doubt taken a large share in the responsive portion of the 
service, but as the music came to be more elaborate it fell 
more and more into the hands of the trained singers who 
formed the choir. The Council of Laodicea* would indeed 
have confined all singiug in church to these. The singing 
consisted either of sentences chanted by the lay people in 
response to the clergy, or of psalms or psalm-like com- 
I)Ositions chanted in alternate strains by a choir dividti-d 
into two bands. The latter method is believed to have 
been introduced, perhaps after the example of the S\Tian5. 
by Flavian and Diodorus about the year 350 at Antioch. 
whence it spread rapidly throughout the world*. This 
kind of music was brought into use by Ambrose at ililau 
to cheer the hearts of the faithful under the oppression of 
the Arian empress Justina^ and soon spread over the 
Western Church. Augustin however somewhat dreaded 
the concord of sweet sounds®, thinking that he was some- 
tinicis more moved by the music than by the matter of 
what he heard; and he says that Athanasius preferred 
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a simple monotone to more elaborate music. Jerome* was 
indigoant with the operatic singerB of hie time, and 
ChiTsostom* did not like the devil's tunea to be applied 
to the songs of angels. 

3. Besides the Eucharistic eeleorations, the faithfol 
had also meetings for worship of another kind. We have 
already seen' that before the end of the third century, 
hours of prayer were prescribed for the devout; in the 
fourth, fifth, and siztn centuries the hour-system was 
developed ho that seven hours were observed*. The 
Eastern and Western offices for the several hours, widely 
as they now differ, probably owe their origin to a common 
source. The earhest form " appears to have consisted in 
the recitation of psalms, together with prayers and hymns, 
but with no lessons ; and tcr have been designed for use 
during the night and in the early morning. SS. Basil' 
and Cflryaostom and others often speak of these services. 
The origin of these prayers has been traced* with much 
probability to the ' Eighteen Prayers' used in the Jewish 
synagogue....The earliest form of the Roman office appears 
to have consisted solely of the psalter, so distributed as to 
be recited once a week. At the end of the appointed 
number of psalms for the daily office Pater Noster was 
said'. This seems to have constituted the entire office, 
which contained no lessons, hymns, or collects.. .Lessons 
were in early times only read at the mass. ..The nocturnal 
office of the Eastern Church and the Mozarabic matins 
contain no lessons at the present time*," But the Council 
of Laodicea' (about A.D. 360) enjoined that in assemblies 
for worship the psalms should not be said continuously, 
but that after each psalm there should be a lection, and 
this only trom Canonical Scripture ; and in Caasian's" 
time we find that the custom of reading two Scripture 
lessons between every twelve psalms was an immemoiial 
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custom with the mouks of Gg^'pt. St Benedict' in the 
offices which he instituted prescribed no lesson during the 
short nights of summer, but during the winter half of the 
year there were to be three lections, and these not only 
from Scripture, but from those doctors of the Church who 
were in the highest repute. The elaborate system of hour- 
offices ultimately formed could n&turally only be kept up 
in a religious house. 

If lections did not from the first form part of the qod- 
eucharistic office, the reading of Scripture was at any rate 
highly commended. It was the mark of a good Christian 
to be familiar with Holy Scripture*. Copies of the Bible 
were commonly on Eiale*, and rooms were provided in 
churches to which those who would might retire to medi- 
tate on God's law'. Such teachers as Chrjsoatom and 
Augnstin rejected with indignation the excuses of the lay 
people, who alleged tbab they had no time to read the 
Scriptures, or that they were unable to understand them. 
The former, in fact, traces the corruptions of the Church 
to the prevailing ignorance of Scripture'. 

Litanies or " Kogationes," processious, that is, about 
the fields, with supplications for fruitful seasons and for 
freedom from pestilence and fiiiuiue, were instituted by 
Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, in the year 452, on the three 
days immediately preceding Ascension Day". 

4. Marriage , signityiug to us as it does the mystical 
union that is betwixt Christ and His Church ', has from 
primitive times received the blessing of the Christian 
ministry. The anxious care of the Church for the sacred- 
ness of family life caused it to forbid the union of near 
kindred whether by blood or by marriage °, while in some 
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cases it recognised the validity of unions which the state 
did not sanction, as, for instance, those between slave and 
free'. Marriages of Catholics with heathens, Jews or 
heretics were naturally discouraged, and were punished by 
a period of penance. Adultery of either husband or wife 
was generally recognised as a ground of divurce, and also 
unnatural crimes and apostasy trom the faith. Remarriage 
of persons who had been divorced was permitted by some 
authorities', but in the end came to be forbidden even to 
the innocent party '. 

Prayers and benedictions for the Mass which accom- 
panied marriage are found in the Qeiasian Sacramentary*; 
Lut no account of the marriage ceremonies of the West, 
which differed in some points from those of the East, seemii 
to be found earlier than that of Pope Nicholas I. in the 
ninth century, who describes to the Bulgarians' the im- 
memorial usage of the Latin Church — a usage which pro- 
bably dates from an earlier period than the sixth century. 
With us, he says, no band of gold or silver, or of any other 
metal, is placed on the heads of the contracting parties in 
the marriage ceremony. We have, first, the betrothal, an 
engagement to contract marriage at a future time, entered 
into with the full consent of the parties themselves and of 
those in whoso power they are, their parents or guardians. 
The bridegroom gives earnest (arrhae) to the bride by 
placing a ring on her finger, and, either then or at some 
other time appointed, hands to the bride, in the presence 
of witnesses summoned for the purpose, a formal contract 
to provide the dowry mutually agreed upon. In the 
church, they present themselves with the oblations which 
they are to oner to God by the hand of the priest, and not 
till then do they receive the sacred veil and the benedic- 
tion, as the first paif received a blessing in Paradise, 
Those who marry a second time however do not receive 
the veil On leaving the church there are placed on 
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their heads crowns which are kepi them fiir the puipoae; 
and, the nupdal rites being thns oompleted, they are 
exhorted, with God's hdp, to lead a Kfe of usitj fiv eter 
after. These are, the pope sajs^ the principal ceremonies 
in mairiage, though there are othen in nae which he 
does not think it necesssiy to specify; and he lays it 
down Ym deaiiy that nothing is auohitehr neoessuy 
far a valid mairiage bat the mntoal consent of the parties 
to be married, quoting Chiysostom to the aame eflTect*. 

The Greek practioe, with which the pope contrasts his 
own, was to place crowns on the heads of the bride and 
brid^;;room soon after the serrioe b^an. The use of the 
rine seems ahnost nniTenal, bat while in the West the 
brra^room al<Hie gives a ring to the bride as earnest is 
the wtrothal ceremony, in the East the bride alao gives s 
ring to the bridegroom*. The crowning is so important a 
rite in the Greek Charch that it gives name to the msr- 
riage-serrice*, while in the Latin Chareh it seems little 
more than a country-custom of patting a peculiar head- 
dress on the wedded pair when they left the church. The 
pope dues not mention the joining of hands, but it is clear 
that this was a usual observance both in East and West*. 
The veil SjKiken of is not the bride's veil, but a purple 
covering spread over both bride and bridegroom at the 
time of the benediction as a token of their union*. 

5. As may readily be supposed, the Christian Church 
did not neglect the sick and dying. Not only did the mini- 
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BterB of the Church visit the sick ^, offer praver with and 
for them, lay hands upon them, and aaminister Holy 
Communion to them, but they also, after the Apostolic 
precept and example, anointed them with oU in the name 
of the Lord '. Innocent I. early in the fifth centuiy seems 
to have been the first to apply the word " sacramentum " 
to this rite, and it was not until a much later period that 
it came to be regarded simply as a safeguard for one 
actually on the pomt of death and to be mled Extreme 
Unction. According to the Pseudo-Areopagite ' the body 
of the departed was anointed with oil in a quasi-sacra- 
mental manner, but this testimony is unsupported, and 
probably represents the writer's sense of what would be 
fittiDg, rather than the fact. The wreath often placed on 
the head of the corpse was probably intended simply as 
an emblem of victory over death, but found objectors as 
savouring of paganism. The superstitious custom of 
placing a consecrated host within the lips of a corpse or in 
the coffin was condemned by several councils*. Violent 
expressions of grief, tearing of the garments, the use of 
sackcloth and ashes, the bearing of cypress-branches, 
and the like, were held to belong rather to those who 
sorrowed without hope than to those who had Christ in 
thero, the hope of glory'. The funeral-procession was 
almost always in the full light of day, though lamps and 
torches were borne in it, as well as branches of olive and 
palm. The philosophic emperor Julian forbade funerals 
in the daytime, especially on the ground that to meet 
them was of ill omen'. From the fourth century onward 
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attempts seem to have becQ made to bury as near a.* po«- 
ble to a church, for an edict of Oratian repeats the old 
law against burjing in cities, and expressly provides that 
DO exception ia to be made for places hallowed by ttu 
remains of apostleB or martjTS '. The custom of holding k 
banquet, or celebrating the Eucharist at the tomb*, sttU 
lingered in the fourth century. A cuBtom arose in early 
times of placing lighta on graves. This, which seems to 
have been derived from paganism, was condemned by the 
Council of Elvira', and in the early part of the fifth century 
was attacked by Vigilantius, to whom Jerome' replied io 
rather a half-hearted way, pleading that it was a practice 
of simple-minded people who meant no harm by it. 

6. Great care was exercised in the choice of persona 
to be ordained'. Some classes were altogether excluded, as 
catechumens, persons newly baptized, baptized privately 
in severe sickness, or by heretics, or who after baptism 
had lived unworthily of their vocation; penitents; those 
who had been twice man-ied ; possessed or epileptic per- 
sons, or such as had sulfered any bodily mutilation ; all 
who exhibited themselves on the stage or in the circija; 
all slaves, and even freedmen who were not clear of every 
obligation towards their fonuer luastera; all whose cdu- 
dition of life did not afford them the necessary freedom to 
devote themselves to the service of the Church, as soldiers 
or members of the civil service. The state forbade those 
who were responsible for the payment of the imperial 
taxes — the curiales — to be withdrawn from this duty by 
ordination'. In early times a bihhop seems not to have 
been ordained under the age of fifty years; Justinian's 
legislation required thirty-five ; in practice, it was held 
sufficient if a bishop-elect had attained thirty yeare. 
Strict enquiry was made as to a candidate's soundness 
in the faith, his btamclessness of life, and his social con- 
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ditioD. A provincial council' in the sixth centu^ decreed 
that no one should be ordained to the prieathood who had 
not served a year at least as lector or subdeacon. Ko one 
was ordained except to a particular church, his title to 
orders'. Among the few exceptions to tins rule were 
Faulinus and Jerome. The clergy in the period of which 
we are now treating were prolwibly rarely educated for 
their work in a school of theology'. Such schools do not 
appear to have existed in the West, and in the East those 
which aroee at Alexandria, Antioch, and elsewhere, seem 
to have come to an end or lost their influence in the 
troubles of the fifth and sixth centuries. So long as the 
great pagan schools, such as those of Athens and Alex- 
andria, continued to flourish, many young men of Christian 
families sought in them general culture and philosophical 
training, while they afterwards specially prepared them- 
selves toT the priesthood in the subordinate offices of the 
Church or in monastic retirement. When, however, it 
became customary for the clergy of a city to live together 
in one dwelling under the superintendence of the bishop, 
such clergy-houses commouly became seminaries in which 
candidates for orders were trained for their future work. 

The ceremonies which were used in admitting a person 
to the office for which he had been chosen were mainly 
two ; the imposition of hands, with prayer for the special 
grace required ; and the formal delivery of the insignia and 
instruments of office. The laying on of hands with a view 
to the conferring of spiritual gifts was in most cases the 
privilege of the episcopal order only, but the presbyters 
who were present also laid their hands on the head of one 
who was being ordained presbyter, and there was no laying 
on of bands in the admission to office of subdeacons and 
others who filled the lower ranks in the service of the 
Church*. The delivery, to one admitted to an office, of the 
instruments which he was to use was a natural inaugura- 
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tion of his new functions. A reader bad to read; tlie 
book was delivered to him, and he read'. A subdeMon 
had to wash the bishop's hands ; a pitcher and towel wen 
delivered to him, as well as the chalice and paten of which 
be was to have charge'. A deacon bad, in southem conn- 
tries, to drive away insects from the oblations upon the 
altar; a fan for this purpose was delivered to him*. The 
delivery of the euchariatic vessels to a presbyter is not 
found in the oldest Western ordinals*. Gregory of Na- 
gianzus tells us' that when hu was made bi^op he was 
vested by his ordainers in a long tunic or alb and a mitre, 
but ecarcelv any other alhision to the custom of vesting a 
candidate is found until a much later date'. A peculiar 
ceremony in the ordination of a bishop was the holdiiig of 
the book of the gospels over his head by two bishops while 
lie received the benediction and the imposition of the hands 
of the other l)ishops^ The use of cnrism in ordinatioa 
ia first alluded to by Gregory the Great'. From early 
times the clergy were forbidden to wear long hair, and " ia 
the latter part of the sixth century the tonsure seems to 
have become definitely established as a mark of separation 
between clergy and laity'." The shape of the toosuie 
varied in different Churches. 

II. Socrates'" the historian, noticing the diversity of 
practice in different regions with regard to the observance 
of the Paschal festival, points out that the observance of 
special days and months and years had no Scriptural 
authority. The Mosaic law had (he says) no direct bear- 
ing upon the Christian Church, and the ceremonies and 
obaervaoceB which he saw in actual use had arisen, 
for the most part, simply from local use and wont. The 
cycle of festivals satisfied a craving of liuman nature. As 
for the Apostles, they did not aim at giving rules for 
feast days, but at promoting piety and righteousness. 
This ia true ; the end of the obsei-vance of special days 
wnd hours is the maintaining and raising of the spiritual 



• Slaluta Bed. Antiqua, o. 8. 
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life of the Chnrch ; but Id time festival and fasts of mii- 
versal obserrance acquire a sacreduess which few dispute. 

1. The Lord's Day and the " stations " of Wednesday 
and Friday were already observed before the end of the 
third century. Constantiue is said' to have closed the law- 
courts and forbidden labour on the Friday as well as on 
the Sunday, the Wednesday being probably always a day 
less strictly obeerved, Socrates' notes, as a primeval 
custom of the Alexandrians, that on the Wednesday and 
Friday the Scriptures are read and expositions given in 
the churches; that, in short, everything belonging to the 
solemn assembly is done, except the actual celebration. 
Everywhere, in the early part of the fifth century, there 
was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist on the Sabbath 
(Saturday), excepting at Alexandria and Borne, where a 
local custoni forbade it ; while in the parte of Egypt bor- 
dering on Alexandria and in the Thebaid the innabitants 
hod a custom on that day differing from that of the rest of 
Christendom ; they partook of the Eucharist in the even- 
ing after a sumptuous repast'. In the West, however, 
and particularly at Rome, Saturday became a fast-day, 
and had no celebration of the Eucharist*. Four times in 
the year, once in each of the four seasons of the year 
(quatuor terapora), three days of the week, our Ember 
Days, were observed with special solemnity. This custom 
appears to be peculiar to tbe Roman Patriarchate, and not 
to be older than the fifth century'. 

2. The disputes as to the proper time of celebrating 
Easter still continued in the period with which we are 
now concerned. At the Council of Nictea it was agreed 
that all the Churches should conform to the use which 
was observed in Egypt, Africa, Italy, and the West 
generally'. It is not clear that the council laid down 
any rule for the determination of Eaater-Day'; certainly 
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it did not put an end to the controversy. The Quartode- 
cimaa pr.ictice still required to be repressed at the time of 
the Council of Constantinople' in the year 381, and, indeed, 
did not die out until the sixth century. Even Bonie and 
Alexandria often celebrated their £^ter on a different 
day. Thb differeuce arose partly from the fact that the two 
Churches used different cycles for the computation of the 
dayof the Paschal full-moon, partly from the Romans hoidiiif 
that Easter-Day must never fall earlier than the I6th daj 
of the Paschal moon, while the Alexandrians allowed it to 
be celebrated on the 15th; and the Roman tradition did 
not allow Easter-Day to fall later than Apiil 21et, while 
Alexandrian custom extended the Paschal limit to the 
g5th'. The Britons observed Easter-Sunday ao early as 
the 14th day of the Paschal moon, if it so fell accoraing 
to their antiquated cycle' — a practice which became a 
point of difference between them and the Roman mis- 
sionaries under Augustin. An important step towards 
uniformity was made when Victorius of Aquitaine, aKiut 
A.D. 457, composed a new cycle combining the Alexandrian 
lunar cycle of nineteen years with the solar cycle of 
twenty-eight years, thus forming the Victorian Period of 
532 years. Still, discrepancies occurred', until the matter 
was finally set at rest by the Roman abbat Dionysius 
Exiguus, the same who introduced the era "Anno Domini" 
into Chronology. He employed the Victorian Period in 
the Easter Table which ho constructed, and in fact seenia 
to have done little more than adapt the Victorian calcula- 
tions to his own era of the Nativity. The Table of 
Dionysius was received almost universally in Kast and 
West, and from this time we have little controversy about 
the date of Easter-Day, except where, as in Britain, the 
Roman missionaries found a Church standing on older 
ways than their own. 

The forty days preceding Eajjter are mentioned as days 
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of special obserraDce from the fourth century', and are 
regtuxled as the time for preparing candidates for baptism, 
peniteuts for absolution, and the faithful generally for 
joining worthily in the Paschal festival. One of the ob- 
servances of such a season was naturally fasting, but the 
nature and extent of this varied considerably in different 
places. The extension of the Lenten fast in the Alex- 
andrian patriarchate may be traced in the Festal Letters 
of Athanasius from the year 329 to 347. At the earliest 
date he speaks of the season of the Forty Days and the 
lueek of fasting ; at the latest, of the Forty Days' fast and 
the Holy Week before Blaster'. At Rome only three 
weeks before Easter were at this time observed by fasting, 
and even in these the Sabbath and the Lord's Day* were not 
fasts. In the Church of Antioch and its dependencies the 
Forty Days seem to have been distinguished from Holy 
Week*, while at Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Rome, Holy 
Week was included in them*. Towards the middle of the 
fifth century the Churches generally agreed in observing 
specially the six weeks preceding Easter. Deducting 
Sundays, this period included only thirty-six days* of 
actual fasting — a circumstance which led to the addition 
to the Lent fast of the four days preceding the First 
Sunday in Lent. This addition was, however, not made, 
in Borne at least, until after the time of Gregory the 
Great. 

The week which immediately precedes Easter Day, 
the emphatically " Holy " Week, was specially observed 
from a very early period. The term " P^m Sunday" does 
not seem to be applied to the Lord's Day which begins 
this week by any earlier authority than Isidore of Seville^ 
in the early part of the seventh century, Ou the Thurs- 
day in this week, our Maundy Thursday, the Institution 
of the Holy Eucharist was specially commemorated, and 
in some Churches the faithful communicated on this day* 

t Cone. Laodicenum, o. 49 It. 
{c. *.D. 370). 

> Duohesne, Culte Chrit. 332. u>. «». 

■ Soontes, T. 22, p. 294. ' Dt Qficiit, l 28. 

* CbrjsDstom in Gttuiin, Horn. ' Cone, Carthag. m. o. 29 (a.d. 
SO, c.l; Contt. Apoit. -r. 13. See 897); AugtutiQ, Epiit. 118 ad 
Duchatae, u. (. 233. Jamtar. c. 7; CbijaoBlom, Epi4t. 

* Duchesne, u. «. 126, p. 68S. 
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after taking their evening meal — a reminiscence of the 
circumstances of the original Institution. Good Friday, 
the day on which the Lord's Crucifixion was commemo- 
rated, was a day for the strictest fietstin^ and for every 
display of sadness and moumine. On this day there was 
no Eucharists At Jerusalem, the true Cross was exposed 
to the faithful, who on this day alone were permitted to 
approach and kiss it On Easter-Eve the ioy of the 
approaching festival began to appear; troops of neophytes 
were buriea with Christ in baptism, and numbers of the 
faithful passed the night in the churches waiting for 
His Resurrection*. Abundant lamps were lighted", and 
in some places fires were kindled*. The introduction of 
the blessmg of the Paschal Taper is attributed* to Pope 
Zosimus, early in the fifth century. The Day of the 
Resurrection itself was celebrated with every sim of joy 
and exultation, which was prolonged in some degree to 
the Feast of Pentecost. From the middle of the fourth 
century the fortieth day after Easter, Holy Thursday, was 
observed as a commemoration of the Lord's Ascension*. 
In the East the Manifestation of the Lord, both at His 
birth and at His baptism, was celebrated on the sixth of 
January in the fourth century^ while at the same pericMl 
in Rome and its dependencies the twenty-fifth of December 
was observed as the day of Christ's Nativity', but the 
Festival of Jan. 6 seems to have been then unknown 
there. In the tilth century the observance of the 25 Dec 
as the Nativity had spread into the East, and that of the 
G Jan. as the Epiphany, the Manifestation of Christ to 



^ At what date it became custo- 
mary to celebrate no Eucharist on 
this day is uncertain, but none is 
mentioned in the directions for the 
observance of Good Friday given 
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the Gentiles and also His Baptism, had extended into the 
West, so that both festivals were observed by almost the 
whole Church. The first mention of the Epiphany in the 
West appears to be in the year 360, when Julian, not yet 
a declared pagan, attended the Church services on that 
day at Vienna in Gaul'. Forty days after the com- 
memoration of the Lord's J^ativity followed that of His 
Presentation in the Temple, On the octave of the 
Nativity was commemorated His Circumcision, when the 
name Jesus was given. The 25 December was probably 
chosen for the commemoration of Christ's birth because it 
was, according to the Koman Calendar then current, the 
winter solstice. The day on ivhich the sun, as it were 
new-bom, turns again towards us was thought a fitting 
epoch to commemorate the advent of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 

3. From an early age, commemorations of the prin- 
cipal saints mentioned in Scripture came to have special 
days assigned to them. A commemoration of the Holy 
Virgin seems to have been associated with that of the 
Lord's Birth', Rome does not seem to have adopted 
any festival in honour of the Virgin before the seventh 
century'. St Stephen, St Peter, St James, St John and 
St Paul were, at any rate in some Churches, commemorated 
between Chnstmas and New- Year's Day*. And not only 
these, but the other Apostles, came, as might be expected, 
to receive special commemorations in every land which 
the sound of their voices had reached. But besides the 
Scriptural saints, a crowd of names of martyrs and others 
who had served Christ in their generation came to be 
held in great honour and venerated with special service 
on special days. 

When after struggle and persecution the fiock of Christ 
obtained rest, it was natural that they should look back 
with love and veneration to the heroes of the faith who 
had &llen in the great fight. From the first, martyrs and 
confessois had been held in revereuce; devout men carried 
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them to their burial and commemorated their death-days; 
but in time of calm those who bad braved the storm came 
to be even more honoured. 

The belief arose that by making our requests known 
to the martyrs, who enjoy the presence of the Deity, we 
might the better make them known unto God. We can 
put no bonds, said Jerome', on the Apostles ; they who 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth are of couree 
present wherever He ia Gregory of Nazianzus" prays 
the martyr whom he ia eulogizing to look down from 
above upon his people, and to join in the pastoral care of 
the flock. Sulpicius Sevenia', grieving for the loss of 
St Miirtin, comforts himself and his friend Aurelius with 
the thought that the departed will be present with them 
as they speak of him and stand over them as they pray ; 
that he will give thera glimpses of his glory and guMii 
them with his perpetual benediction. St Basil* regards 
the local martyrs as guarding the country from the on- 
slaughts of enemies, though their power is not limited to 
the defence of one region only. He that is in tribulation, 
he saya, baa recourse to the martyrs, and he that is in 
wealth runs to them no less; the one to seek help in his 
misfortunes, the other that his prosperity may be con- 
tinued. The pious mother praying for her children, the 
wife supplicating for the return of her absent husband or 
the recovery of the sick— these trust that their prayers 
may be granted by the aid of the martyre. Martyrs co- 
operate with our priiycra and are our most powerful 
ambassadors. And the poets', as might perhaps be ex- 
pected, go even beyond the orators in the mfluence which 
they ascribe to the saints in gloiy- 

Up to the fifth century prayers were made in the 
liturgy for saints and martjTa as welt aa for others who 
have departed in the faith of Christ. " We make our 
commemoration," says Epiphanius*. " both for the righteous 
and for ainnera. For sinners, beseeching God to have 
mercy upon them; for the righteous, fathers and patri- 
arcna, prophets, apostles, and evangelists, martyrs and 

' ^t ^^BilaWium. « Uom. 19 in XL. Martyra, o. 8. 
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sonfesBOrs, bishops and aQcborites, and the whole order of 
saints, that we may distiiiguish the Lord Jesus Christ 
froia those who are ranked merely as men,. ..rememheriDg 
that the Lord is not to be placed on an equality with any 
man." To this correspond the intercessioiiB in the liturgy 
of the Apostolic Constitutions', and in some of the Nes- 
torian litui^es*, which probably in this respect retain the 
form which they bad before the schism. On the other 
hand, in the liturgy described by Cyril of Jerusalem' in 
that which bears the name of St James, and generally in 
the later liturgies, commemoration is made of the Virgin 
Mary and of the saints " in order that by their prayers 
eind intercessions we may obtain mercy*." It would be a 
■wrong, says St Augustine", to pray for the martyrs whose 
intercession we seek. 

The names, whether of those saints whose intercession 
^vas asked, or of those for whom the Church on earth 
interceded, were in ancient times read at the altar from 
folding tablets, called diptychs. " The authority by which 
a name was inserted in this list... was, until at least the 
tenth century, that of the bishop, with (no doubt) the 
consent of his clergy and people, and, as time went on, of 
the synod and metropolitan*." 

Further, it came to be thought that prayers offered on 
the very spot where the body of a saint rested were of 
greater efficacy than those offered elsewhere. The pos- 
session of theu" bones was a kind of pledge that they 
would regard the place where they lay and would watch 
over the lives of those who dwelt there'. Reverence is to 
be paid to all martyrs, but most of all to those whose relics 
are with us. All help us by their prayers and their pas- 
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- high feBtival was held there, many times a day were hymiiB 

. sung there to their Lord. There the healthy prayed for 

; the preservation of their health, the sick for recovery, the 

I childless for offspring. They who contemplated a journey 

prayed the martyrs to be their guides and compaoious; 

those who had returned offered thanks which were due. 

Not that they approached them as gods, but that they 

supplicated them as godlike men and besought them to 

become their intercessora. And that they obtained what 

' they sought was manifested by the votive offerings which 

' shewed what cures had been effected; for men offered 

representations in gold or silver of eyes or feet or hands to 

commemorate their healing. It was not to be wondered 

at if the heathen' now retorted on the Christians the 

reproaches which the latter had formerly made against 

them, of building splendid temples over dead men's 

bones*. 

But far above all other saints was the Mother of the 
Lord honoured. We have already seen that the applica- 
tion of the epithet " Mother of God " to the Virgin had 
been a main cause of Nestorianism. But it was not 
merely the disputes on the Incarnation that gave 
exceeding dignity to her who was so highly favoured ; the 
ever-increasing reverence for virginity, the feeling that 
a woman has more ready sympathy than a man and that 
a mother must he powerful with her son — such considera- 
tions as these led men to attach greater efficacy to the 
intercession of the Virgin than to that of other saints. 
As Christ was the Mediator between God and man, so she 
came to be regarded as the mediator between man and 
Christ. It has been said with some degree of truth that 
almost everything which the Arians had said of Christ 
was said of the Virgin in the fifth century. She also, like 
the Christ of the Arians, was divine though not one with 
God the Father. 

It came to be believed that St Mary remained a virgin 
even after the birth of her Divine Son, a theory which 
earlier ages would probably have rejected as favouring the 
Docetic notion that the ijord's Body was not composed of 

■ Ai the empeior Julian, quoted Gener. 1616), quoted by Oiewler, 
^ CjtU, Adv. Juliattum, x. p, S35; i. S69. 
BaaapioB, Vila JEdtrii, p. 66 (ed. * Aiuobtoa, AiB. Nationti,yi, 6. 
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solid fl'-sh, Tertullian' in fiict., an anient oppont-tit i 
Gnosticism in all its tbrnis, very evidently regards hs 
ae having undergone the lot of all mothers in the birth uf 
her Son. and for this he does not appear to have ben 
blamed. And even Basil' the Great in the fourth centun 
adniits that the perpetual virginity is no necessary article 
of Christian faith, though (he says) lovers of Christ canni* 
endure to hear that the mother of God ever ceased to b«4 | 
virgin. A strange kind of worship was paid to the Virgin 
in the middle of the fourth century in Arabia, Then 
certain women who came from Thrace paid her dirine 
honours by offering to her cakes (itoXX.iJ(j{8ef)', as renegade 
Jewesses had formerly done to Astarte the queen of hea- 
ven*. It was probably such extravagance as this which 
led certain teachers, also in Arabia, whom Epiphanius nick- 
named Autidicomarianites', to maintain an opiDion which 
was offensive to the Church at large — that St Mary, after 
bringing forth her first-born* Son, bore children to Joseph. 
And about the year 380 Helvidius', who lived in R.>Die, 

Eiiblisheii a treatise in which he maintained that the 
ord'a bi-ethren were the sons of Joseph and Mary, and 
must have found adherents, for the Helvidiana are spoken 
of as a sect or party. Similar views were maintained 
about the same time by Bonosus, bishop of Sardica, and 
by Jovinian, who has already been mentioned as denying 
the special merit of virginity. The latter was condemned 
by synods held at Rome and at Milan about the year 390, 
and the former by one assembled at Capua in 392'. 

That divine messengers, angels, both do God service in 
Heaven and succour men on earth has been a pious belief 
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ristiana in all ages of the Church, They were not, 
er, invoked in tne same way as sainted men ; there 
d a daDcer lest Christians should lose the prize of 
calling By worshipping of angels', and the angels 
elves refused adoration when ofTered'. , Some kind 
iplication was nevertheless addressed to them as the 
ians of frail humanity', and it seems that in the 
1 century churches were dedicated in the names of 
i, which were espectally visited by votaries who be- 
that supplications offered there would be most 

When annual commemorations became numerous 
; necessary to draw up lists of them in order to their 
r observance. Of such calendars or heortologia the 
it which remain to us are the two published by 
irius' and often known by his name. Of these the 
ontains a record of the burial-days (depositiones) of 
loman bishops &om Lucius (a.d. 253) to Julius I. 
352); the second, the burial-days of the martyrs 
i Roman Church. This latter De Rossi' takes to be 
plete account of all the immovable festivals observed 
e Church of Rome at the time when the list was 
I up; i.e. in the fourth century. They amount to 
y-four. There is also extant a calendar of the Car- 
lian Church, which appears to be of the fifth or 
century'. There were no doubt similar documents 
tvhere which have not come down to ua, containing 
tmes of local saints and festivals, in addition to those 
were observed throughout the Church. Some of 
ifenders of Christianity frankly pointed to the long 
of saints' days in the Christian calendar as the equiva- 
for the old pagan holidays. " Our Lord," says Theo- 
to the heathen', "has given us our own dead as 
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siih=t itutc-: I'or your gods ; these He has brought to nothing, ' 
tn iliiisu \h: )v.\s iillotted their honours. Instead of the ' 
i';iiiili:i, the UirLsia, the Dionysia, and the rest of yoQ! 
iiiiliil:ivy. there are celebrated pubhc feasts' of Peter and 
I'lLiil ■Lhd Thoniaa and Sergiua and our other raartyre." 
I 'liiv-.istom' jwinted out that the spirit of the seveni 
|l-.IivuIs should animate our whole life, not special dajs 
(nil\. " \Vi; keep a particular day, the Epiphany, in njemorj 
(>r ihi' l.nnl's manifestation upon earth, but He should be 
rii.iiiili--t. to us everyday; we keep our Paschal festival 
iij III! riiiiry of the Ijord's Death and Reaurreetioa, but 
wlnTU'ver wG eat the Bread and drink the Cup we shew 
furth the Lord's Death ; we keep our Pentecost in memwy 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spint, but we hope to have 
Christ always jiresont with us through the Spirit," 

5. Very nearly connected with the reverence paid to 
the bodies of saints is the sacredness attributed to the 
places where they had lived and moved, especially to those 
\vhich had been pressed by the feet of the Sun of God. The 
empress tleleua set the example of pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine for the sake of visiting the holy places where the 
Lord hiid been born, died, and risen again". Churches were 
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I came frequent. Religious zeal longed to see the veryplaces 

I where the Lord had walked and suffered, whence BLe had 

!f risen and ascended into Heaven. Happy was the man 

i who possessed a little dust from these places or a splinter 

r from the wood of the very Cross itself, which suffered 

f no diminution though fragments were daily taken from it. 

I The only person from whom these fragments could be 

obtained was the bishop of Jerusalem S a circumstance 

which no doubt increased the number of pilgrims to the 

Holy City. Many also came to Palestine in hopes of 

being baptized in the Jordan*, which Constantino himself 

purposed but was unable to accomplish*. 

III. It was natural that when Christians became 
numerous and services splendid, churches should become 
more spacious and dignified. So Eusebius tells us that 
when the Church had rest Christian temples rose much 
more lofty and magnificent than those which had been 
destroyed, so that in every city there were consecrations 
of newly-built houses of prayer'. 

1. The churches of the period from Constantine to 
Justinian are for the most part either of the basilican or the 
domed type. The Christian basilica*, which in its general 
traits strongly resembles the secular buildings of the same 
name which were used as tribunals and market-houses, 
was an oblong hall divided by rows of columns into a 
central space and two or (occasionally) four side aisles. 
Above the columns rose a wall pierced with windows 
which admitted a flood of light into the interior. The 
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roof was in some cases oi)eu, so as to Bbew tbe timbend I 
the construction, in others coDcealed by a ceiUug, often ; 
richly decorated. The entrance was generally firom the 
west. At the other end the central nave terminated in 
an apse, round the wall of which were the scats of the 
bishop and the other clergy, while the holy table or iltei 
— in primitive times of wood, but from the middle of the 
fourth century usually of stone — stood nearly in tbe 
centre of the semicircle. From a canopy above it was 
frequently suspended a dove of precious metal in which 
the Eucharist was reserved. It was probably not custom- 
ary before the end of the sixth century to plajoe more than 
one altar in a church. Immediately m front of the bema 
was frequently a raised platform for the choir, at the 
corners of which were desks or ambones for the readers. 
At one of these desks the preacher sometimes stood, but 
a bishop seems always to have preached from his cathedn 
in the bema itself In mot^t churches the colonnades 
stretched in an unbroken line to tbe wall beside the apse; 
but in the grander churches, such as the old St Peters at 
Rome, they did not reach the apse, but came to eui eod 
at a point considerably short of it, where a lofty arch— 
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early as the beginning of the fourth century, churches 
were soleomly dedicated and set apart from profane uses'. 
The precinct of a church was generally surrounded with a 
wall, which also enclosed sul^idiary buildings, especially 
one destined for the administration of holyoaptism and 
called a baptistery', containing a bath in which adults 
might be immersed. When it became usual to baptize 
infanta, a font*, generally of stone, was placed in the 
church itsel£ 

Even to this day the Gothic churches of the West 
bear manifest traces of their derivation from the ancient 
basilica. The other form adopted by the early builders of 
churches was the dome. This was probably suggested by 
the circular or polygonal domed buildings, such as the 
tombs of Cecilia Metella and of Hadrian at Bome, placed 
over the remains of famous persons. Christians built 
similar structures over the graves of martyrs, and used 
them for worship. Such was probably the lofty octagonal 
church built by Constantine in the year 327 at Antioch*. 
The famous " Dome of the Kock ' at Jerusalem may 
possibly be of the same age. To Constantine is also to 
be attributed the circular domed church of Sta. Costanza 
at Rome, by some considered a baptistery. But all ancient 
domed edifices yield in splendour to the magnificent 
edifice dedicated to St Sophia at Constantinople^, in which 
nave and apse are combined with the dome. In this 
church the capabilities of the domed style became ap- 
parent, and it spread accordingly throughout the Eastern 
empire. In Italy there is a most striking example of it 
in the church of St Vitalis at Eavenna, nearly contempo- 
rary with St Sophia. 

2. The Council of Elvira in the beginning of the 
fourth century probably expressed a feeling very general 
in the Church when it resolved* that it was not fitting to 
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iiitividiiiv jjii'tiiivs into churches, lest the objects of worsfa 
■ilmtili) 111' jinrtmyt'd on the walla. Eusebius* blamed t! 
[i:iliii.i- I'l' pii-t.iirea of St Peter, St Paul, and the Loi 
II ihi-i'll'. -iiili :i~ he had himself seen, as having unwari 
frJlowif! jiiM^iui f?xainples; and when the emperor's sist 
Cnnstviiitiii hi'ggi'ii him to send her a picture of t! 
Saviour, he replied with some asperity that be had i 
such thing, aud that he had himself taken away two pi 
tiires of patjan philosophers, which some woman vaunt< 
as portrait'^ of our Lord and St Peter, lest the heatht 
should f^uppnse that Christians had become idolater 
At a later date Ejiiphanius', seeing a curtain in a villaj 
eliurch in Palestine adorned mth a representation ■ 
Clirist or of some saint tore it down; and Asteriiis i 
AniuKoa' bogged that no paintings should be made of thi 
human form which Christ once bore for us. 

Notwithstanding this, however, during the fourth an 
subsequent, centuries the walls of churches came to I 
covei'od with representations of sacred persons and sceues 
Gregory of Ny.ssa' describes the painting of a martyrdoi 
in a church dedicated to a martyr ; and Paulinus of Noli 
contends that the pictures in the church which he hin 
self built attracted and instructed the country folk wh 
entered it. Nilus*, a famous ascetic contemporary wit 
Augustiu, replying to a friend who was about to buil 
id decorate a church, says that a man of masculine an 
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Pictures for the decoration of churches were almost 
always executed in mosaic work; they were pro- 
duced, that is, by arranging small cubes or tesserae of 
different colours in the required forms. These tesserae 
were at first cut from various coloured marbles, hard 
stones, or earthenware, but when the art was discovered 
of making coloured tesserae of vitreous paste scarcely any 
other material was used in church mosaics. Pictures so 
formed were almost indestructible except by direct vio- 
lence; and if the material was incapable of producing 
flowing lines, subtle gradations of colour, and the expres- 
sion of lively feeling, it was not ill-adapted to portray 
a certain majestic calm and exaltation above the world. 
Mosaics dating from the time of Constantine onwards are 
found at Rome, at Thessalonica, at Ravenna, and else« 
where ; the earliest having the gay and festive character 
of pagan art. In the most ancient mosaics " the position 
of chief dignity, the centre of the conch of the apse, was 
always occupied by Christ, either standing or enthroned, 
supported on either hand by the Apostles, St Peter and 
St Paul standing next Him, together with the patron 
saints and founders of the Church. Subsequently the 
place of our Lord was usurped by the patron saint (as at 
St Agnes at Rome), or by the Blessed Virgin holding the 
Divine Child in her lap (as at Parenzo and St Mary in 
Dominica). A hand holding a crown is usually seen issuing 
from the clouds above the chief figure, a symbol of the 
Supreme Being. The river Jordan fiows at the feet of 
Christ, separating the Church triumphant above from the 
Church militant below. In a zone below we usually find 
in the centre the Holy Lamb, the head surrounded by 
a cruciform nimbus, standing on a mount from which gush 
the four rivers of Paradise, symbolizing the four Evangel- 
ists. Trees, usually palm-trees, laden with fruit, typify 
the Tree of Life, while the phoenix with its radiant plum- 
age symbolizes the soul of the Christian passing through 
death to a new and glorified life. On either side six 
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sheep, types of the Apostles, and through them of belie*eis 
iu general, issue from the gates of the two holy citits, | 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. On the Western lace of the 
great ai-ch of the apse, or the arch of triumph, we s« 
at the apex a medallion bust of Christ, or the Holy Lamb, 
or, which is very frequent, the book with seven seals 
devatei on a jewelled throne. On either aide are ranged 
angele, the evangelistic symbols, and the seven golden 
candlesticks, in a horizontal band, the spandrels below 
containing the twenty-four white-robed elders of the Apo- 
calypse offering their crowns, with arms outstretched in 
adoration, to the Lamb. Id the larger basilicas, where a 
tmnsept separates the nave friim the apse, a second trans- 
verse arch IS introduced, the face of which is also adorned 
with BubjectB taken Irom the Apocalypse'." At Ravenna, 
however, in the Church of St Vitahs, not only are sacred 
scenes and symbols depicted, but also Justinian with bis 
attendants and Theodora with her ladies, making their 
costly offerings at the dedication of the church'. The 
Church of St Sophia at Constantinople is decorated with 
magnificent mosaics, which shew that "in Byzantium 
itself the stiffening influence of Byzantine pictorial tradi- 
tions had hardly begnii to operate in the sixth centui^'*." 

3. Not only architecture and mosaic were enlisted 
in the service of the Church ; sculpture also came to he 
applied to Christian uses. The only examples which remain 
to us of early Christian statues are the marble statuettes 
of the Good Shepherd in the Lateran Museum, the bronze 
figure of St Peter in the great church at Rome which bears 
his name, and the marble statue of Hippolytus, also in the 
Lateran Mu.seum, Both the statue of St Peter, however, 
and those of the Good Shepherd have been thought to 
be of pagan origin. But we have abundant remains of early 
Christian bas-reliefs in the decoration of sarcophagi, 
which seem to have been set in places where they were 
open to view. The work of pagan artists was in early 
days sometimes used to receive the bodies of Christians, 
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and when ChriBtian sculptors were employed they adapted 
the style of their pagan predecessors to the treatment of 
Christian subjects. "Nowhere is the rapid decline of 

art mora recognizable than in the sarcophagi The 

compositions are crowded and ill-balancea; the figures 
are usually ill-drawn, with short thick bodies, large heads, 
stiff draperies, and a general absence of dignity and grace. 
They are rather architectural and pictorial than sculptural 
or statuesque'." They represent scenes from the Bible, 
Christ and the Apostles, the raising of Lazarus, the story 
of Jonah, the miracle of the loaves, the healing of the 
blind, Moses striking the rock, Daniel in the lions' den, 
and the like. One of the oldest and most beautiful sar- 
cophagi is that of the prefect Junius Bassus (d. 359). 
The finest perhaps of those found in Rome is that of 
Petronius Probus {d, 395), in the subterranean church 
of St Peter. Christian sarcophagi have also been found 
at Aries and at Treves. In the sculptures at Ravenna the 
biblical cycle of illustration is less prominent than else- 
where, but they are richer in decorative work ; the cross, 
the vine, the monogram of Christ, doves and peacocks are 
frequently repeated around single figures of tne Lord and 
Bis Apoatlea 

Representations of faithful servants of Christ working 
or dying in the service of their Lord, so long as they were 
fitting and reverent, would seem not only innocent but 
profitable. But, in some cases at least, they came to be 
regarded with superstitious reverence, and the tendency 
to give them undue honour was no doubt increased by the 
belief that sacred pictures had wrought miracles. Augiis- 
tin was far from being hostile to paintings in churches, hut 
he bewails the use which was often made of them, and 
begs that the Catholic Church may not he blamed for the 
folly of some of her children who worshipped tombs and 
pictures — a folly which she herself condemned*. Christ 
and His Apostles were to be sought in the sacred books, 
not on painted walls'. Towards the end of the sixth 
centiiry Leontius*, bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, dis- 
cussed the question of the respect paid by Christians 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. 



I. Christianity was largely diffused, without direct 
missionary effort, by the natural intercourse between 
different parts of the world. It followed the track of the 
Boman legions and accompanied commerce &om shore to 
shore. Wherever Christians were found, there was found 
Christian worship, and the curiosity which was excited 
about the new faith generally led to its extension'. 

Bnt there were also conversions of heathen nations of 
a different kind. The history of the foundation of the 
Abyssinian Church is strange and romantic', A Christian 
philosopher of Tyre, named Meropius, undertook a voyage 
of exploration in the direction of what was then vaguely 
called India. He was wrecked on the coast of Abyssinia 
and put to death with the whole of the ship's crew, with 
the exception of two kinsmen of his, Frumentius and 
.^Idesius, who were spared on account of their tender age, 
and sent as slaves to the king of the country. There 
j^esius was made the king's cupbearer, and Frumentius 
the chief keeper of the public records. The king before 
hia early death freed the two Tyrian slaves, who were 
entreated by the widowed queen to take charge of the 
young king, her son. Frumentius in particular acquired 
great influence, which he used to promote the settlement 
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Cb-XIT. of Oiristias meirbante in the conntry, and to procuie 

■ • tfaem &iK<k>oi of wofship. When the king came of age. 

jEdesim retvmed to Tyre, while Fnimentias betook 

I himseir to Alexandria, wbere he besought Athanasiiu, 

then bishop of that eee, to eend priests to confirm and 

'streDgtben the new colony of the Church. Athanosiiu 

! ooald dcTiae no better method than to send Frumentiiu 

ri»«i« ' himself as bishop to Abj'ssinia, where he was called 

JV|!^ Abba Salama. King Aizan and his brother were bap- 

A-2^3«a. ' tized, and the laith made rapid progresK. During the 

Arian controversy Fnunentiiis remained faithful to the 

Catholic cause, and persuaded the king to reject an 

IArian patriaivh whom the emperor Coustaatius wished 
to force upon him. It has oeen supposed that the 
ancient ^thiopic version of the Scripturee was made 
in Abyssinia in the f^^nrth and tiftb centuries, "hat 
{roDi the general character of the version itself this is 
improbable^ and the Abyesinians themselves attribute 
it to a later period'." Lying remote from the general 
movement of the world, the AbysstDian Church has 
preserved some old customs which have elsewhere be- 
come obsolete. As some of these are Judaic, it has 
been supposed that the Abyasinians were converted to 
Judaism before they adopted Christianity, but this seems 
very improbable*. 
Arabia. Christianity had already reached Arabia in the pre- 

Theophi- vioiis period. .Under Constantius the Arian Theophilus 
jut, a.S50. of D{u is said' to have had considerable success among 
the Himyaritio (Homerite) people in Yemen, and to have 
converted tlicir chief, who biiilt three churches. A 
Eiethaiai, Catholic king of Abyssinia, Elcsbaan', is believed to have 
"^ ^^' conquered the country and restored orthodoxy in the 
sixth century. In the fourth and fifth centuries the 
monks and anchorites made a great impression on the 
nomad Arabs of the desert who surrounded them*. 
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In Persia' Christianity had been introduced in the 
third century, and had a metropolitan at Ctesiphon, 
the capital city. The revived Persian kingdom of the 
Sassanian dynasty was however by no means favourable 
to the faith of Christ. Its monarchs were generally 
anxious to revive the old Persian religion, and when their 
enemies, the Roman emperors, became Christian, the 
Persians regarded Christians as friends of Roma Con- 
Btantius in vain made representations to Shahpoor (Sapor) 
in favour of the Church within his dominions. A persecu- 
tion began in the year 343, and lasted with more or less 
violence to the death of the king in 381. The affed 
bishop of Ctesiphon, Symeon, was one of the first victims 
of this outbreak. From Shabpoor'a death to the year 
414 was an interval of peace and quiet ; king Yezdegerd, 
under the influence of bishop Maruthas of Tagrit, was 
even favourable to the Christians and did all in his power 
to protect them from injury. This happy state of things 
was however brought to an end by the fanaticism of 
bishop Abdas of Susa, who caused a fire-temple of the 
Persians to be rased to the ground. The king, with 
many reproaches, ordered him to rebuild the temple, and 
when he obstinately refused, began a persecution which 
lasted several years, and in which many Christians 
suffered death under horrible torture'. Thcodoaius II., 
however, after a victory over Bahram (Varanes), the son 
and successor of Yezdegerd, stipulated for the cessation 
of these fearful atrocities, and at the same time granted 
toleration to the Zoroaatrians in the empire. 

In Armenia' the Gospel was preached at an early 
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date. Gregory the Dluininator. who is regarded rs the 
apostle of Armenia, was succeeded in the primacy by liis 
soil Aristakea, who sat as bishop at the Council of Nicsa. 

the primacy long remained in hia family. Naraes, 
called the Great, was recoguised in the year 3G6 at the 
synod of Valarshapad as patriarch or catholicus. and it 
was at the same time determined that the head of tbe 
Armenian Church should uo longer be nominated and 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Ctesarea, but by the 
Armenian bishops themselves. Isaac (Sahak), eon of 
Narses, became patriarch about the year 390, and did 
much for the extension of the Church and for the regula- 
tion of its rites and ceremonies. It was in his days thai 
we find the beginning of Christian literature in Armenia 
Mearob, Isaac's lifelong friend, had resigned the office 
of king's secretary in order to devote himself to solitary 
asceticism, but at the bidding of his friend had left hii 
solitude to preach the Gospel in his native land. While 
he was thus occupied he found the need of vernacular 
Scriptures, in whicli his converts might read in their owa 
tongue the wonderful works of God. Up to his time the 
lections from the Bible were read to the people in Syriac, 
which they did not understand. This Syriac version Isaac 
and Mesrob undertook to translate ; but when, in the year 
431, their pupils Joseph and Eznak returned from the 
Council of Ephesus with a Greek copy of the Scriptures, 
Isaac and Mesrob threw aside what they had begun, in 
order to make a version from the Greek ; but finding 
themselves insufficiently actjuainted with that language, 
they sent Joseph and Eznak, with Moses of Khoren 
(Chore nensis), who is the narrator of these events, to 
study Greek at Alexandria. The result was the extant 
Armenian version, though the present printed text pro- 
bably contains variations introduced at a later period'. 

II. But the conquests of the Church in the East and 
South are insignificant in their effect upon the history of 
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the world compared with the conversion of the Teutonic 
tribes'. In them was found a fresh and unexhausted 
stock on which the engrafted Word grew and fiourished 
in new life and vigour. 

The deities of the Teutons were for the most part, 
like those of the Greeks and Romans, personificatione of 
the powers of nature. The classical writers had, indeed, 
no hesitation in identifying these divinities with their 
own. But there was in the Teutonic mythology nothing 
of the lightness and frivolity which often appears in the 
classical. It was grave and solemn, sometimes cruel ; and 
if we may trust the account of Tacitus', that the Germans 
shrank from any attempt to enclose heavenly beings 
within the walls of temples, or to give them the semblance 
of humanity, they were not altogether unprepared to 
worship Him who is invisible. A very marked trait of 
the Teutonic character was the strong feeling of loyalty 
which bound every Teuton to his chief. The fealty which 
they gave to an earthly lord they gave to their heavenly 
Lora and Master when He was made known to them. 
His battles they were ready to fight. The love of ireedom, 
the sense of personal dignity, which had been almost 
lost in the empire through the all-absorbing claims of a 
despotic state, were still in full activity among the 
Germans. Among such a people a Gospel which taught 
the preciousness of individual souls was likely to find an 
easy reception. The respect paid by the Teutons to their 
women also no doubt conduced to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. It is remarkable in how many cases Christian 
princesses bent the hearts of their husbands to the cause 
of Christ. 

There were however great differences in the religious 
condition of the various peoples. Among the more remote 
tribes which came little in contact with foreign influence, 
as the Saxons, the Frisians, and the Danes, paganism was, 
in the period of which we are now speaking, very vigorous 
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iiufl rodtnl m ihi: atJtcLions of the people. But in the 
s-'!tl.-ti>i'iu-= "iililii, or on the borders of. the empire, the 
,. " ■ III iiiid intellectual force of Chnstiauitj 

Even where the Christians were con- 
,;n,i-,,l, 1 1 . ■, .i\in'ii[iie their vanquishers by the arts of 
jifiLix', !iR tlu.' Greek had once overcome the Roman. It 
is prohalile that the race which spi-ang from the mixture 
of the invndera with the old inhabitants of the empire 
wiis gencTJiUy Christian. 

Among the Gernians on the Rhine Christiunity was 
introduced at an early date. To pass over expressions of 
aiiL-ii'iit writers which are rather rhetorical than exact, 
I iiiin 1m > apin'ar to have existed at the end of the third 
i ■ ■liiii y at, Treves, Metz and Cologne. Matemus, bishop 
■ : ' I I .jtio, was one of tho commissioners appointed to 
.■l!i: !■ itu in tlie matter of the Donatists', and in the 
I'll"'. 1 1 il; year he appeared at the Council of Aries, where 
.:|Mii nii il also AgrasciuH, bishop of Treves. The date of 
th' ■li^^'in of the Churches at Tongi'es, Spires, and Mainz 
(where I'ri'scentiua is said to have been the first bishop) 
is unccrtaii], though no doubt ancient. On the Danube, 
I in Noricuni, Rhastia and Vindelicia, we have more certain 
accounts of the tirst planting of Christianity. Probably 
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between the Vistula and the Danube were known to the 
Koinans as Goths. It was in combat with them that the 
emperor Decius lost his life. In the days of Valerian 
and Gallienus hordes of Goths pressed into the empire 
as far as Asia Minor, where they destroyed many precious 
monuments of antiquity, among them the famous temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. After crushing defeats they soon 
became again formidable, and were a constant cause of 
dread to the empire, until Constantine made a definite 
peace with them, and enlisted from their number a body 
of forty thousand under the imperial banners. Peace 
lasted so long as the family of Constantine was on the 
throne. During their incursions into the empire the 
Goths had carried back with them into their own country 
many Christian captives, including some clergy, by whose 
means many of the captors became Christians. It would 
even seem that a regular hierarchy was established in 
their territory, for a Gothic bishop^ subscribed the decrees 
of the Council of JSiciea. 

But the real founder of Gothic Christianity was one 
of their own kindred, Ulfilas^ Born about 311 in a 
Christian family, which had been earned away captive 
from Cappadocia into the Gothic territory, he received 
a name no doubt in familiar use among the Goths. 
There he grew up under Christian influences, speaking 
Gothic as his native tongue, but probably acquainted also 
with Greek. While still among the Goths he seems to 
have become a reader in the Cnurch, but about the year 
340 he was sent by the Gothic king as an ambassador to 
Constantinople, and was there consecrated bishop of the 
Goths, probably by prelates of the Aiian party, to which 
he always remained attached. He was present at a 
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It was in this period of anxiety and varied fortunes 
that Ulfilas wrought out the great work which has given 
him his most enduring title to fame. He gave the Goths 
the alphabet^ in which their language was written, and 
translated the Scriptures from the Greek into the Gothic 
tongue. The books of Kings he left untranslated, as he 
thought the accounts of the wars of the Jews only too 
likely to inflame the warlike passions of the Goths*. This 
translation is a masterpiece of its kind, very faithful to 
the Greek text, but not following it so closely as to do 
violence to the Gothic idiom. 

Ulfilas's work on the northern side of the Danube had 
continued under Fritigem's protection but a few years, 
when the Goths were driven from their ancient seat by 
the Huns, and settled in large numbers in Thrace under 
the protection of Valens. Not very long after this migra- 
tion, the hard treatment which they received from the 
imperial officials caused war to break out between Goths 
and Romans — a war in which Ulfilas and the Goths who 
had crossed the Danube with him at the time of the first 
persecution decided to take no part. In vain Ulfilas 
attempted to mediate between Fritigem and Valens. 
The emperor feff in battle with the Goths at Adrianople, 
and the victors pressed on, wasting the land with fire and 
sword, to the Adriatic seaboard and to the very walls of 
Constantinople. The great Theodosius delivered the 
empire from its pressing danger; and so anxious was 
he to unite the Goths with the Church as well as the 
empire, that he summoned a council at Constantinople in 
the year 383 — though the Second (Ecumenical had but 
just propounded its Creed — which was to attempt to 
devise articles of union*. Ulfilas attended it, but only to 
find himself branded as a heretic when emperor and 
council agreed in maintaining unaltered the Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed. The distress which he must have 
experienced perhaps hastened his end, for in the same 
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year he died. There were not wautiug however anient 
disciples to carry on his work. The Goths remained 
AriaD, a fact which greatly inHaenced their subse.|ueiit 
history, inasmuch as it introduced an important dilFereDK 
between them and the Catholic inhabitants of the empire 
which they ovenun. The Ai-ian dominion led the iailei 
more and more to look for help to the emperor and the 
pope. Yet the Gotha were for the most pait merdfiil 
couquerore and sovereigns. The capture of Kom« bj 
Alaric, king of the West-Goths, sent a shudder throughout 
the empire ; many thought that the end of the world 
had come ; but the conqueror gave orders to spare the 
churches and those who had fled to them for refuge, while 
the treasures of the cathedral church were openly carried 
to a place of safety. And when, after hia eai-Iy death, 
hia successor Atanlf married Galla Placidia, the daughter 
of Theodosiua, and shewed himself friendly to the con- 
quered race, even the Romans began to see the promiw 
of a better time. In Spain the invading Goths brought 
over to Arianism the Suevi, earlier settlers, who had 
adopted the Catholic faith which they found there. The 
Vandals, who had been permitted b^ Constantine to 
settle in Pannonia, had there been converted to Ariauipin 
by missionaries of the West-Goths; but. unUke their 
teachers, who everywhere treated with forbearance the 
Catholics under their dominion, the Vandala bore a 
fanatical hatred to the adherents of the Nicene faith, 
and persecuted them wherever they had the power. In 
Africa, in jiarticular, especially when they were led by 
king Hunueric, they inHicted all imaginable outrages 
upon the Catholics and their chiiii:hes . A conference 
which Hunneric brought about between orthodox and 
Arian bishops had no result, except to stimulate the 
Vandal king to fresh violence. After the death of 
Hunneric, the persecution continued under his nephews 
Gundamund and Thrasimund. A milder period foUowed 
the death of the latter; but this period was short, for in 
the year 633 the Vandal power was overthrown by Beli- 
sariuB, and the African province, weakened and desolated, 
was restored to the empire. 

■ Victoi: VitenaiB, Hiit. PuTttciititmii Africana rroi'tncite. 
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In the middle of the fifth century a large proportion 
of the Teutonic tribes who were dominant in Western 
Europe belonged to the Arian confession. Thie etate of 
thinjfs was however completely changed by the conversion 
of the Franks to Ciitholic Christianity. 

2, The Salian Franks were a powerful Tentonic tribe, 
or rather federation, who, pressing southwards trom their 
earlier seat on the lower Rhine had taken posaesBion of 
the fertile plains on the &leuse and the Sambre, and had 
thence extended their boundaries to the Somme. This 
people was led in the latter part of the fifth century by a 
chieftain of extraoidinary power, Chlodwig', who overthrew 
the Romaos under Syagrius in north-eastern Gaul, and 
made himself master of the country up to the Seine. He 
married Clutilda, the orphan daughter of the murdered 
Burgundian king Chilperic, who endeavoured to win over 
her pagan spouse to the Catholic Christianity in which 
she had been reared. But Chlodwig found no satisfaction 
in the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, though he did very 
reluctantly consent to the baptism of his infant son. War 
however brought to pass that which peaceful persuasion 
had in vain attempted. The Allemanni, a still pagan 
tribe, had by great prowess in a series of struggles esta- 
blished themselves in a wide and truitful territory on 
both banks of the Upper and Middle Rhine. Desiring 
still to extend their territory, they invaded that of the 
neighbouring Ripuaxian Franks. The pressing danger 
led the T'rankish tribes to forget their internal dissensions, 
and Chlodwig advanced against his warlike foes at the 
head of the whole force of the nation. The opposing 
armies met near Zulpich, about twenty miles west of 
Bonn. The battle was long and bloody, and at last the 
Franks, after terrible lasses, seemed to waver. In this 
strait Chlodwig bethought him of the words of his wife, 
who had told liim of an Almighty God, unlike those of 
wood and stone, and vowed that if he conquered he would 
worship Christ Who gives victory to those who trust in 

> The principal aatborit? is to the death of king Pepin (London, 
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nim'. After this the battle raged with new fury, but 
the Fraiiks gained the upper hand; the king of the 
Aitemantii himself tell, and his death caused panic amoog 
his warriors, who fled in confusion towards the Rhine- 
Flushed with victory, Chlodwig returned to Rheims. 
where he was met at the gate by bis queen Clotilda and 
the archbishop Reniigius, and conducted through the 
crowded streets to the cathedral, where be bowed his 
hivughtv head to receive baptism from the hands of the 
urchbishop'. Three thousand of his chief men were 
received into the Catholic Church by baptism after the 
example of their leader. A portion of the army however 
refused the yoke of Christ and renounced their allegianee 
to Chlodwig, but returned after some time to his sove- 
reignty. It must be confessed that Chlodwig's baptism 
did not confer upon him the Christian graces of gentleness 
and mercy. He remained what he had been before, bold, 
able, cruel and crafty. As after his conversion he shewed 
little or nothing of the spirit of Christianity, it has 
li-equently been supposed that it was a mere matter of 
[lolicy, intended to conciliate the Catholic inhabitants of 
Oaul and to give him a pretext for attacking the Arian 
Goths. That it had this effect there is do doubt. Still 
thougli he did not understand by conversion that change 
of heart which we associate with the word, there seems 
no reason to doubt that, after his rough fashion, be was 
sincerely devoted to Christ Who had helped him in his 
noed, and that he was proud of his position as the most 
powerful champion of the Faith in Europe. He is not 
a man whom we should readily suspect of hypocrisy in 
i-eligion, though towards men he was certainly cajjable of 
bad faith. 

But little is known of the conversion of the conquered 
Aliemauni. The Franks do not seem to have attempted 
to bring them by compulsion to the Catholic faith, but 
it was probably by their influence that it was diffused in 
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the conqnered territory. Their earliest teacher is said 
to have been Fridolin', a uoble Irishman, the reputed 
founder of the monastery of Seckingen, on an island in 
the Rhine above Basel. Certainly when the Alldmanmo 
code of laws was drawn up about 630 the nation appears 
to be Christian. The Biirgundians, a Teutonic tribe, 
inhabiting the banks of the Elbe, were driven westwaitl 
by the pressure of the Huns, and in the end came to 
occupy a considerable territory in south-eastern Gaul. 
They had been converted under Catholic influence, and 
lived on a footing of Christian brotherhood with the con- 
quered race'. Tney seem however to have lapsed into 
Arianism. These also were overthrown by Chlodwig in a 
great battle near Dijon, and twenty-three years later 
their dominions were added to the Frankish kingdom. 
Meantime they had been brought back to Catboucbm 
by the streouous efforts of Avitus, the famous bishop 
of Vienne, and an orthodox council was held at Epaon 
in the year 511 to regulate the affairs of the Burgundian 
Church. To a man of Chlodwig's character it was natural 
to regard love fur the Catholic Church and the treading 
down of Arian peoples as one and the same thing. The 
West-Goths occupied a large portion of southern Gaul, 
" I caunot bear,' said the Frankish king, " that these 
Ariians should be masters in a part of GauL Let us go 
and (with God's help) conquer them, and bring their land 
into our own power'." He conquered them, and took 
possession of the country up to the Pyrenees, thus be- 
coming lord over almost the whole of Gaul, Beyond 
the Pyrenees the Weat-Goths, who had been practically 
masters of the country from the beginning of the fifth 
century, were still Arian, but the older inhabitants re- 
tained their Catholic faith, and were sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to be a constant danger to their Arian 
lords— a danger which was much increased when the 
Frankish champions of Catholicism extended their do- 
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guidance of Leander. the excellent bishop of Seville, UkA | 
the opposite policy, in a council summoned by binuelf 
at Toledo in the year 589 he declared that he felt himself 
obliged, for the honour of God and the welfare of bii 
people, to receive fully the orthodox faith in the Hdj 
Trinity od behalf of himself and the nation, inctudiug the 
Suevi who were among his subjects'. From this time 
Aiianism made but feeble attempts to lift its bead b 
Spain. Thua by the end of the sixth century Catholic 
princes ruled from the Rhiue to the Atlantic Arianism 
was indeed almost extinct in Europe, exoept that the 
Iiombards, who in d6H had established themselves in the 
northern region of Italy, did not relinquish their Aiiauism 
and paganism until the following century. 

Rulers iike Theoderic the Elast-Goth had found it 
possible to live on good terms with their Catholic subjects, 
but they liad not attempted to unite them in one politv 
with their own nation. With the Franks we first find 
that fusion of races which in the end caused the con- 
quering Teutons to adopt the " Rustic-Roman " speech of 
the conquered Gauls. From the time of Chlodwig we 
find men of Teutonic stock in the ministry of the Church, 
hitherto the privilege of the liomanized inhabitants. At 
the Council of Orleans in 511 we find among the thirty- 
two subscribing bishops two Teutonic names, and at 
that which was held at the same place thirty-eight years 
later eight Teutons appear among the aixty-eigbt sub- 
scribers'; afterwards the proportion becomes higher. But 
the old Roman cultivation of the Gallican clergy, even 
in its decay, asserted its power. Indispensable for the 
contluct of the administration, the bishops became more 
and more involved in politics, and secular business gene- 
rally. The most renmrkabic product of the Roniano- 
Gallican cultivation of this period was Gregory of Tours', 
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the Fraok Herodotus. Oeorgius Florentius, who called 
himself Gregorius after his maternal jp^ndfather, the 
canonized bishop of Langres, was bom about the year 
640 of a senatoriEkl family at Arverna, now Clermont- 
Ferrand. He became deacon in his native town, but his 
remarkable gifts soon made him conspicuous. Kin^s 
employed him in the business of the state, and he was 
chosen bishop of Tours with the assent of all, high and 
low, clergy and laity'. In hie see, while he gave much 
attention to the secular matters of which he was ao dis- 
tinguished a master, he proved himself a true Bbepherd 
of the flock committed to his charge. Tours, the city of 
St Martin, was at that time in fact the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of Qaul, and the influence of its able urch- 
bishop was felt tar and wide. Under kiug Chilperic 
Gregory valiantly defended the rights of the Church 
against the encroachments of secular tyranny; to king 
Childehert he was counsellor and friend in all the diffi- 
culties which he had to encounter. He died, much 
mourned, in the year 694. His History of the Franks, of 
the greatest value for his own time, is a curious mixture 
of history and legend. To him history is the narrative 
of God's power working in the world, and in this point of 
view the miracles of the saints are at least as important 
as the overthrow of those who are without God. The 
orthodox Chlodwig is always victorious, while heretical 
kings come to nothing. Gregory desired to write classical 
Latm, but the country speech which he heard around him 
frequently betrays itself, and supplies us with interesting 
examples of the way in which tne tongue of old Rome 
was gradually chained into the modern Bomance lan- 
gu^es. 

But as the Bomau culture in Gaul died out, bishoprics 
and abbacies fell into the hands of ruder men. Eccle- 
siastics received benefices &om the crown which were a 
cause of embarrassment; for as the crown often claimed 
the power of recalling what it had given, the system of 
{Bibliath. de I'&coU da Hai 
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Loebell, Oregor von Toun und 
*eiit£ Zeiti Q. Monod, ttude§ Cri- 
twiwf tur VEfc^ue MtTovingiamt 



Etudt*, Faaa. 9) ; T. B. Baohanui 
in Diet. Chr. Btogr. it. 771 fl.; 
Ebert, CltrutL Lot. LU. I. 539 B. 

' YeiuuitiDB FortoiMtiw, Car- 
mina, etc., v. B. ^ 
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grants tended to make the prelates subserrient telJ " 

king'. On the other hand, when the crown, as was M ^ 

times the case, sought the aid of the bishops ag*^! ]^^.^ 
nnriily feudatories, they in their turn naturally osedf ^ ^^ 
opportunity to gain concessions for themselves. In 1 ^^^^^^^ 
election of bishops, the choice of the cler^ and po^ ^^^ 
was little regarded, during the Merovingian penod, ^^^ ^ 
cpraparison with the will of the king'. I'he lands of fi ^ 
Church were subject to tribute and the cultivators b«wi ^ 
to service in war; even bisliop'i took the field and U4 
arms'. Councils were not assembled without the cinug ^,^ 
of the king, and their canons had no force withoatlj ^J^^ 
sanction; aud aa ecclesiaatical affairs came to be dM , 
with in the great council of the nation, where both clan ^^ 
and laity were present, synods of the cler;gy alone decliwi 
in importance. The bishops were however very poweriJ ^^ 
perMJus ; they esercised in many cases judicial functiotiJ 
and their excommunication was much dreaded both fifl 
its spiritual and its temporal consequences. Over th*iij ^ 
own clerks in particular, who were frequently drawn fro», 
the vassal class — for the free warriors did not j^enenll; ^ 
find the clerical state attractive — they exercised almosi' " 
despotic power; but they were themselves responabl*! *^ 
to the king. "If one of us," said Gregory of Tours' I«i ^ 
Chilperic, ■' turns aside from the way of righteousne»,l ^ 
he can be corrected by thee; but if thou tuniest aside, 
who shall admonish thee ?" In this state of things, swl 
may readily be supposed, the power of the see of Romel 
was little legarded. The pope was reverenced as the' ' 
chief bishop of Christendum, but in the period with which 



The Council of Clennoiit (Ar- 
--.□eDHe, Aji. 535) c. 5, Bought Co 
olieck the praetioe o( bisbopa seek- 
ing BranU Sroa, the oivil list. See 
-' -> that of Paris (4.D. 557) o. 1. 

Cow. AurrL. V. o. 10 {kj,. 549). 
Oregon of Tobib. De SS. Pa- 
inm riia, e. 3. The fifth CouneU 
of Pans (i.D. 615) euacted llist, 

*^« B .|oo ordinandos c.t cum 
provmafllibna sois, clerus tel do- 



modo* yel dat'it. 



gerint;" but the king in hia lettei 
of oo&firaLatioTi Added, "si pereona 
oondigna faetit, per ordinationem 
priDcipis ordinetur " — tLus reserv- 
ing to bimself a. right of veio {Uor- 
dooin. iiL 554). 

' Two bishops, SaJoQiiia and Ha- 
gittatioB, "galea et lorica Bscalari 
arrooti," are B&id to have killed 
maay men with theu oap hands ' 
in a battle with the Louibarda ia 
the year 572 (Gregory, Uitt. i'rtatc. 
IV. 43 [ul. 371j. , 

* Hitt. Frai:e. r. 4a. . 
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ve are now coDCcmed there is little trace of his inter- 
erence with the Gallican Church. 

III. The Britons under the BociaD domioion seem to 
lave gained a high degree of civilizatioa The founda- 
ions and the mosaic pavements of handsome villas are 
bund in the south of England as . frequently ae in the 
^hineland, and the higher school-training passed on from 
^he Gauls to their kindred beyond the strait. In the time 
>f Hadrian, said the satirist', British pleaders learned the 
irt of speaking &om glib-tongued Gaul, and even Thule 
'meaning probably the Shetlanas) was thinking of engaging 
i tutor. Flutarch* tells na of a conversation which he had 
^th a Greek teacher whom he met at Delphi, who was on 
lis way home from Britain to Tarsus. It is probable 
3t>m such instances that the educated classes may to 
K>me extent have adopted the Roman tongue, as we know 
WBS the case in Gaul. 

1. There is abundant testimony to the existence of a 
regular settled Church in Britain in Roman times, in 
xtmmunion with the Church throughout the world. Our 
remote island had learned the power of the Word, and had 
its churehes and altars*; there too was a theology founded 
on Scripture', there were heard the denunciations and the 
promises of the Gospel*. It is even probable that the 
British had their own Latin translation of the Scriptures*. 
Britain worshipped the same Christ, and observed the 



1 JuTcnal, Sat. it. 111. 

' Quoted by MommBen, BSmi- 
tehe Gttchichte, v. ITT. 

■ The oiigiDBl authorities for 
Biitish Ohurch histoiy sie Oildos, 
EfUtola; NenninB. Hiit. Britamtm 
(both printed b; the Englith Hit- 
torical Sociely ; EngliBh tianila- 
tions in Six Old Engliih Chronielti, 
in Botm'i Antiquarian Library); 
and notices in Bede, Hiit. Bcel 
(Od Nennias see H. Zimmer, Nen- 
nttu Viniicatiu ; Ubtr EntiUhung, 
QttchiehU u. QutUta der •HUt. 
Britomim'). The piinoipol pas- 
BBgea bearing on ths hiatoiy of 
he British Chnroh, inolading Oil- 
^as, are aolleot«d in Haddan and 



Stnbbs, Coandlt and Doattatnii, H.andS. 10, 1 
I. 1—121.— J. Uaaher, Britanni- 
canan EecUtivnm JMiqvitattt; 



B. Stillingfleet, Origina Britan- 
nica; F. Tfaaokeiay, Saearchei 
into the EceUiiattical StaU of 
Ancient Britain; J. Williams, Ee- 
eleiicutieal AntiquitiuoJ the Cyvrry 
or Ancient BritiihChurzh; J.Rjce, 
The Ancient BTiti$h Church; Loofa, 
AniipuB Brit. 8cot«rmngue Eccle- 
tiie ifuaUi fuerint Morel (Lipsis, 
1882). 
* EuBebina, Dem. Evang. ui. 5; 



• ChryBostom, De Util. Lett. 
Script, (m. 71), in H. and 8. 10. 

' Id. in II. Cor. Horn. 27 (i. 
036) ; in Matth. Horn. 80 [yil. T67): 
Serm. I. in PentecOMt. {m. 791), ' 
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i/iie year 358 to the ort 
following year the Britisl 
Rimini were coaxed and bu 
their brethren— into giving 
formula of the council whit 
dentally that three of the 
their poverty, accepted the 
rest of the Britons and the ( 
But with all these sigi 
British Church in Roman t 
scrap of writing of any inha 
has come down to us. Th 
Qildas in the sixth century ai 
by Nennius (if this be indeed 
at some later date; the so: 
Chronicle; the few particular 
century gave of a Church v 
firom the greater part of th 
literary materials which we 
ancient British Church. And 
us little. We have a few ren 
eight Romano-British church 
sepulchral slabs and objects oi 
period are thought to bear : 

1 Jo*'*'"" ' 
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Perhaps no Church in the world has left in the region 
which it once occupied so few traces of its existence. 
Probably, as seems to be indicated by the poverty of its 
bishops at Bimini, the British Church was poor, its 
churches for the meet part slight buildings of wood', and 
its art rudimentary. Its vessels of precious metal and its 
books no doubt vanished in the Saxon storm. It may be 
that its history was uneventful. It seems to have been 
little hurt by persecution. If St Alban and his com- 
panions suffered for the faith in the bad days of Diocletian, 
this must not be supposed to indicate any general massacre, 
for we have the express testimony of Lactantius' and 
Eusebius'^ — contemporary witnessea^that the division of 
the empire over which Constantius (tore sway enjoyed 
calm while the rest of the world was beaten with the 
tempest. The principal event in the internal history oi' 
this Church which remains on record is connected with 
the Pelagian heresy. Pelagius, though a Briton, does not 
appear to have propjigated his peculiar opinions in his 
Dative island. They were introduced by Agricola, the son 
of a Pelagian bishop, from Gaul'. In this trouble, a deacon 
named Falladius, probably a Briton, induced Pope Csles- 
tinuB to send to Britain Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, who 
was accompanied by Lupus, bishop of Troyee'. These excel- 
lent men, preaching not only in the churches, but in the 
Btreets and lanes and fields, strengthened the Catholics in 
the faith and convinced gainsayers. During this visit 
Germanus ia said to have led a body of newly-baptized 
Britons against the pagan Picts and Saxons, and — with a 
loud shout of Alleluia at the moment of onscb^to have 
gained a great victory* over them at a place near Mold in 



> Bede'B expreaaian (S. E. in. 
4), that Niman (c. 401) built a 
■tone ohnntll "iDBoUto BiittonibuB 
uore," might oonceivabl; refei to 
the Bhnpe and dse or the oboich; 
int it in more probablj to be im- 
deratood ae implying that the 
Britons had not befote seeo a 
ohmch of atone. 

* De Morte fniic. o. 15. 

» B. E.- Tin. 13, § 13; Oe Mart. 
Palxit. 18, 9 12; Sozomen, U. E. 
1.6. 

* Proapei Aquitan. Chroa, ui. 



429, in H. and S. 16. 

> Id. □. s. and Cmtt. CaUaterem, 
a. 21, in E. and S. 16. Conatan- 
tina bovever (Fita Qermarti, i. 31, 
36 = Bede, H. E. i. 17), a good 
Qallioan antharitj, aajB that an 
embaaay from Britain oame to 
Oanl, and that a nomcrotiB oooncil 
o( Galilean biBhopB deputed Qer- 
manuB and Lupaa to ^u to Britain. 
The pope ia not mentioned. 

' ConatantiuB. Vila Oernumi, I. 
40=Bede, if. £. I. 20. 



FlJDtshire, which still retains the name of Uaes Gaxtoat. 
Germsa's Held. The eatoe heresy hosever broJbc M 
again, and about the year 447 the good Genmnos, tin 
an old man, was again sniumoned to give peace to ^ 
ielaad. Tbia time he was accompanied by Serems, laA» 
of Treves, and the efforts of the two were so snrxietm 
that the heretical leaders were eipelled. and from ^M 
time the Catholic faith in the island remaioed inviolate'. 
From the middle of the fiAh century a dark dood 
covered Britain for aboot a hundred yearsV From llw 
time wheo the Romans gave up the island — periu{» 
earlier — Saxona' had settled hire and there on the ooaft 
but in 449 thejr landed in force in Kent, aod be^ao U 
push their coaquests inland. The contest between tie 
natives and the invaders was very different from that on 
the Continent. There, one or two battles geQeiall; 
eofficed to make the Teutons masters of a country ; thej 
settled down as rulers without uprooting all its sociil 
inBtitutiona. Here, the fight lasted for several genera- 
tions; 80 late as the year 5Hi we find the Britons still 
valiantly resisting in the West'. The result of this lonj 
poriod of war aud unrest was, that the Britons were 
exterminated or reduced to slavery in the South and 
centre of the country, and the remains of Romano-Briti^ 
civilization annihilated by the pagan invaders'. TheCburch 
however survived, though with a much diminished terri- 
tory, in the Cauibrian mountains, where the Britons still 
worship God in their churches in the ancient tongue of 
their forefathers; in Cumbria, in Cornwall, and perhaje in 
Armorica — the Little Britain beyond the sea which we 
now call Brittany. As was natural, when the Britisli 
Christiana were almost cut off from the Continent by the 
mass of pagan intruders, they retained several customs 
\vhich had either been abandoned by the Church in 



* ConstiintiuB. I'ila Germani, a. 
1— 4 = Uaie, H. E. 1.21. 

* There is an entiy id H. and 8., 
!■. 44, "i-B. 4EU-547, no records." 

' I have tboaght it best to use 
the word "Saion" as a Keneral 
name Tor the Teutons who invaded 
Hrilain, as it a UBOallj ea ondrr- 
itoud io EnulaDd. The word" Ea- 



gHah" has come to mean the no- 
tloD formed b; the (dhjoq ot alt 
the tribes . 

* Saxon Chroniele, an. 684. 

' On the qiiestioQ how ttix En- 
glieh institutions were ioflDcnoid 
by Roman, ace F. Palgrave, Tin < 
Rile and Progrtu of the £nflia J 
Cuiu'iiunaeaith. j 
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.seneral, or htid been always peculiar to themselves. They 
differed ae to the time of their Easter, their form of 
baptism and of ordaining bishops, and their tonsure'. 

Before it was swept away from the most important 
portion of its otd domain, the British Church had already 
begun the great work of Christianizing its pagan neighbours. 
St Ninian or Ninias', a bishop of British race who had 
been trained at Rome, early in the fifth century preached 
the Gospel to the southern Ficts, Kelts who had never 
been brought under the dominion of the Bomaos, and who 
were cousequeDtly in a much ruder state than their kins- 
men within the empire. Among these he built a church 
of stone — a strange sight to the Britons— at Whithorn, in 
Galloway, where he placed his episcopal seat, and which 
he dedicated in the name of St Martin of Tours, whom he 
had probably visited in his journeys across Gaul to and 
from Italy. There he died and was buried. Probably his 
work had little permanent effect, for the district appears to 
have been pagan when Columba reached its shores towards 
the end of the sixth century. 

2. During the time when the British Church was 
enjoying quietness under the "Roman peace" which re- 
strained the warring tribes, the great island to the west of 
it was still lying m darkness. It was called by Greek 
writers lerne, by the Latins Hibemia and Jurema, but 
from the fifth century for many generations it bore the 
name of Scotia, Scotland', and its inhabitants were Scots, 
from that tribe of Milesian settlero who came most in 
contact with their neighbours on the eastern side of the 
Hibernian Sea. The early Irish poems and romances give 
the impression that, even before the advent of Christianity, 
there was in the island an ancient civilization of a type 
different from that of the Romans or the Teutons, and 
even from that of the Kelts of Britain or the Continent, 



wiok'fl Ch. Hilt. [MiddU Age), p. 7, 

* Our knoirledge of Ninios is de- 
rived fthnost vholl; from Bede 
(H. E. in. *), for the Livee aie of 
late date. 8«e H. and B. p. S&. 
Modem authoritiea ore A. P. Forbes, 
Liva of SS, Hinian and Ktntigem, 



Introd.; W. Gmb, Ecel. But. of 
Scotland, I. Q. 2; W. F. Skene, 
CtUie Scotland, a. 3, 444 ; J. Prjoe, 
Tlu Aneimt Britith Chureh, 104 
fl.; J. Qaminack in Diet. Chr. 

* King Alfred in his traDil»tioD 
of Oroaioa (p. S5B, Bohn) ipeoka of 
"Hibemik, which no mU Scot- 
land." 
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Early in the fifth century however a missionary went, 
probably from our sUori^a, to the westeru island. All that 
IS really known of liim is, that it is recorded under the 
year 431 that Pailadiua, the same who induced pope Cteles- 
tinus tosend Germanus to the Britons, waa himself ordained 
by that pope, and sent as their first bishop to the Scobi 
who believed in Christ', Nennius tells us that he passed 
from Ribemia to BriUiin, where he died in the land of the 
Piets'. Of hia work we have no history, but a cloud of 
legend has gathered round him, as was natural where little 
was known". 

But all previous mission work in Ireland was thrown 
into the shade by that of St Patrick', who is universally 
reverenced as the apostle of Ireland. This great saint «'as, 
like St Paul, freebom. His father was Calpumius, a 
deacon, who was also a decuno — one of the council, that 

■ Prosper Aquilan. Clire 
1. 431. 



Brilonum, a. 50. 

' See the BUthoritie* diBCCiBsed 
bj Uflsher, Antiq. Eccl. Brilan- 
nicarum, a. 16; J, H. Todd, St 
Patrick, p. 370; O. T. Stokea in 
Did. Chr. Biogr. tv. 176 t. 

* The only contemporary aa- 
IhoriticB for the life of St Patrick 
&Ve bia Cotifrmo and Epi»toia ad 
Coratiei SubdUni. the former of 
which is found (imperfect) in the 
Book of Armagh, mi ancient Irish 
MS., where it claimB ta have beea 
copied from the saint's own &□!□- 
graph. Of the genninenesa of these, 
vbich are among the most in- 
teresting dooomeatB of ancient hi^ 
tory. there can he no reasonable 
doubt. The Irish Hymn of 8t 
Patrick, "the Broa8t|)late," is also 
believed (o be genninc, and gives a 
touching picture of his faith. The 
early (perhaps before a.d. 500) 
Hymn uf St Sechnall (Secundinus) 
to St Patrick gives no hialorieal 
piirtioulats. The Hymn of St Piaeo 
(not earlier than the latter part of 




the AeU of S( Fatriek (e. 700| a 
the Book of Armagh, hut theaotbor 
admits that evau when ho wrol« 
the facts had beoomo obscure (nee 
B. W. HaU in Schaff's Eneyciop. 
p. 17tU). The Bonk of Armagh 
coDlaiiis also l.be anDotalioiia of 
Tirechan (of uncertain date), por- 
tions of which may be derived 
from vary ancient sonrces. In 
addition to these, there are mai^ 
legendary lives, seven of whi^ 
were published by Colgan in 
his Trio* rhaiimalurga, torn. n. 
(Lonvain, 1647). The principal 
documents are in the Bullanaist 
Ada SS. 17 March, with Commen- 
lanut Prat'iut. tom. ir. p. 517 «„ 
and Appendix, p. 580 9.— Of mo- 
dern Lives, J. H. Todd's St Patrick 
tlie Apmtlt of Ireland, anperseded 
all ita prsdecesBors. See also Ia 
nigan, Ecel. Hiit. of IreLtmd: 
Kiobolson, St Patrick (Dafaliii. 
186S) ; G. T. Stokes, Ireland mi 
the Celtic Church; and art. P»- 
tririiu in />«:(. Ckr. Biogr. it. SOD 
B. ; Whitiey Stokes, The TripartiM 
Life of St Patrick. C, Schall (D< 
Eccl. Brilonum Scolcrumtiue Ui»- 
torix Fontibut) gives a fair aocooid 
of the early literature, and hi> 
art. Patficiui in HerEog'a H«rf. 
EacycUtp. is worth cansulting. 
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is, of a mimicipium — who was son of Potibius, son of Odissus, 
a presbyter \ He was bom, he tells us, at Bannavem 
Tabemiae, a place of which nothing is known, except that, 
since it had decuriones, it must have been within the 
empire. It was probably on the west coast of Britain, 
south of the wall of Antoninus*. Wherever it was, 
when he was sixteen years of age he was carried off by 
marauders, with his father's menservants and maid- 
servants, and thousands of others, to Ireland ^ There, a 
beardless boy, rough, untaught, he herded the cattle of his 
master — and prayed. In answer to his prayers he heard 
a voice in the night telling him that he would return to 
his native land^. He found a ship and was carried over 
the sea to the home of his parents, who rejoiced that among 
the pagans he had not fallen from the faith^ But he 
could not rest. He heard his old companions in the 
Western Isle calling on him to return, and an inward 
voice warned him that he was to become a bishop^ He 

{>roposed to go to preach the Gospel to those whom he had 
efb behind. Friends naturally oissuaded him from rush- 
ing again into peril among a people that knew not God, 
but he withstood their prayers; he had vowed to God to 
teach the pagans even to the loss of life itself, if it so 
pleased Him\ He returned, and God gave him grace, he 
says in his simple way, to convert many people and ordain 
many clergy®. In particular, he tells us more than once* 
of the number of his converts who devoted themselves 
to the ascetic life. Young Scots became monks, and 
chieftains' daughters innumerable became handmaids of 
Christ. St Patrick's work succeeded, but not without 
suffering. He carried his life in his hand, and always 
looked for death, captivity, or slavery. Chieftains seized 
him and his companions with a view to kill them\ On at 
least one occasion a body of the newly baptized, still in 
their white raiment, were butchered or led captive'; 



^ ConfessiOf p. 296 (in Haddan 
and Stnbbs); Ad Corot. (ib. 314). 

' Some good authorities how- 
ever (as G. T. Stokes) suppose it 
to have been on the north coast of 
Gaul. 

* Cor^fetiio, p. 299; Corot. p. 
816. 



* Conf*'88iOf p. 300. 
'^ ConfessiOt p. 303. 
« lb. 

' lb. p. 306; Corot. p. 314. 

* ConfestiiOf p. 307. 

* lb. p. 308; Corot. p. 317. 
» Confessio, pp. 311, 312. 

« Corot. p. 314. 
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wore sold to heathen Picts'; baptized womoi 

T, mds of orphans were distributed to the boon 

1.^ 3 of chiefs'. How ionp his worfc in IrelanJ 

.eH ' nncert^in, as the dates given by the oldftr 

\ for his death vary from 457 to 493'. Not ts it 

■ovi -Tidre or by whom he was ordained. He himsrit 

his Fession tella us nothing on this point, though he 

_ms, , npiy that there was some opposition to his con- 

icration aa bishop*. The ancient hymn of St Sechnall 

■es the impression that he ntgeived his apostteshtp, hki 

Paul, direct from heaven'. Some ancient authontiEs 

itdcribe him as spending some time with Germanoa' of 

Inxerre, and as being ordained by him', but nothing of 

tis appears to be known to Con stan tins, GennanUfl's 

.most contemporary biographer. According to some 

ccounts CJermanus sent him to Rome, to be ordained bj 

kelesttnua himself, while a^ainOplestinus is described' its 

..ausing him to be ordained by the "priest-king Amatho;" 

but Prosper, the pope's secretary, knows nothing of any 

coonesifin of Ocelestinus with Patrick, though he records 

the mission of Palladius, and the author of the life of 

Ccelestiniis in the "Liber Pontifiealts" is equally silent. 

It has been pointed out that St Patrick laid special 
stress on the inclination of the Scots of Ireland to the 
ascetic life, a circumstance which gave so great prominence 
to the monasteries which sprang up in all parte of the 
country that the ecclesiastical system established there 
may be described as monastic rather than dii 



' Corot. -p. 3\a. 

' 16. p. 2111. 

■ All the dates in St Fatriak'a 
lire are very UDCertoin. Those 
Hiieo in the mari^in nre the Bol- 
' " ' dates, nhioii Becm aa pro- 
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Rpnliaap08toluai...QQem DuDaDei 
eleyit oaatadire populQiD..,Qneni 
pro meritiB Salvator proTeiil pon- 
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...until be staid with Gennan in 
the south, in the aoatli port of 
Latium," 8t Fiftco's Hymn, in 
H. and S. 357. Fiac« probablf 
coofuBcs the leeend of a journej 
to Rome with the legend of a vuit 
to Cirrmanns. 

' HeiricuB,.Vi™cuIu G^rraani.ic. 
21 {Acta SS., 31 Julj), quoted bj 
ScLoU, Rtal-Encycl p. 207- Sob 
G. T. Slokeg in D. C. B. tv. 203. 

' ''Der lilleate Biogreph" sajB 
that the pops after the retreat of 
PalladiiiE "hiLbe deu PatridQU tou 
dem PrieeterkCcig Amatho ordi- 
niren lassen." SchsU, a. a. p. 307. 
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■ monastery rather than an episcopal see was regarded as 
I the centre of ecclesiastical life and orj^nizatiOD for a 
i district. Sometimes the abbat was himself a bishop, 
t sometimes he had amonc^ his monks a bishop, who was 
; under his jurisdiction, and performed episcopal offices for 
the monastery and its dependent district — a state of 
things probably scarcely to be found elsewhere, though 
bishop-monks existed in the churches of St Denya and St 
Martin of Toare in France'. The greatest promoter of 
monasticism in Ireland was Brigida , now known as St 
Bridget or St Bride, who is said to have been bom of noble 
blood, at Faugher, near Dundalk, about the year 433. 
There is a legend that in her infancy the house in which 
she was blazed with light and yet nothing was bnmed — a 
story which has led some to suppose that traits which 
originally belonged to the myth of a fire-goddess have 
been transferred to the saint, and it is stated that the 
Celtic goddess who was the patron of smiths was named 
Brigit, "the fiery arrow." Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
that at Eildare St Bridget had a perpetual fire watched 
by twenty nuns. All that we know of her early life indi- 
cates vigour of character and sweetness of disposition, and 
an old hjran speaks of her as "a marvellous ladder for 
pagans to visit the kingdom of Mary's Son'." She refused 
marriage, and at last her father permitted her to dedicate 
herself to the Lord. The great event of her life was the 
foundation of the monastery of Eildare, for men and 
women, which soon had many affiliated establishments in 
all parts of the country. Bridget, like other heads of con- 
vents, had her own bishop, and with him she governed the 
other houses of her rule, together with their bishops. She 
is believed to have died at Eildare on the 1st Feb. 523, on 
which day she is commemorated in the Calendar, having 
earned by her works and her character the title of " the 
Mary of Ireland." Churches dedicated to St Bride in all 
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Growth of the Church. 



parts of the British islands testify to the widespread 
rence of her oame. 

Christianity found a congeDial soil ia Ireland. H« 
warm-hearted and emotional people received with eogv 
ness the story of the self-sacrifice of Christ and of tk 
saints who followed Him. After the time of St Patnck 
there was little or no persecution. They had a natnnl 
bi;nt towards poetry and art, and this was readily tflnwd 
to Christian subjects; their songs soon came to celebnU 
Christian saints instead of pagan heroes. Nowhere pe^ 
haps was the whole literature of a country more diirtinctlj 
influenced by the teaching of the Church, while retainiDg 
its own national character And the remote situation >if 
Ireland favoured her spiritual and intellectual develop- 
mi?nt. While Britain and the Continent were overwhelmed 
by the Teutonic invasion, she enjoyed calm, and becamu i 
light to lighten the mainland of Europe, as well as hef 
nearer neighbours. 

3. The earliest of the great Scoto-Irish onis^ioaaneH 
was St Columba'. He was born in Ireland, probably in 
the year 521, of a noble family connected with the DaJrinds 
of Caledonia, and is thought to have begun the fouDdatioo 
of monnsteries, of which the chief were Durrow and Deny, 




Growth of the Ghurcli. 



from the larger ieland of MuIL There he founded a 
monastery, and made it the centre whence he and hia 
followers preached the Gospel to the Picte, and revived 
reli^on among the Scots, who were already to some extent 
Christian. Hy was henceforth his chief abode, but be was 
too fully possessed by the eager spirit which urged so 
many of hia countrymen to distant travel to remain quietly 
' in one house. He and his monks undertook many journeys, 
penetrating, it is thoDght, as far north as Inverness and as 
far east as Aberdeen. So far as we know, it was be who 
first taught CbristiaDity north of the Clyde and the Tay. 
He also frequently visited Ireland to take the oversight of 
the monasteries of his foundation. The chronology of this 
period is somewhat obscure, but it is probable that he 
died, after a life of constant activity, on June 9, ad. 597. 
If this is correct, the Keltic apostle of Caledonia died in 
the veiy year in which Augustin set foot on the shore of 
Kent. A goodly company of disciples carried on Columba's 
work. The monastery of lona, like other Keltic founda- 
tions of that age, had its bishop, subject to the abbat, and 
for two centuries it was the nursery of bishops, the centre 
of education, the asylum of religion, the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the Keltic race. During those two centuries 
its aboat retained an undisputed supremacy over all the 
monasteries and churches of Caledonia, and over those of 
half Ireland. A Rule bearing the name of Columba is 
extant in the old Irish tongue', but this is almost certainly 
a later production of some Columbite monk or hermit. 

It is clear that the Scoto-Irish Church was developed 
in perfect independence of Rome, for it held for many 
generations customs — such as the predominance of abbats 
over bishops, a peculiar Easter and a peculiar tonsure — 
which Rome, when it had the power, put down. In the 
end, the Keltic Churches were absorbed by the Roman. 
It is curious to reflect that if they had been able to main- 
tain their position the numerous missionaries who went 
forth from this island might have propagated on the 
Continent a non-papal Chnstianity, and Boniface might 
never have brought Germany under the dominion of the 
Supreme Pontiff. In that case, as the dissensions between 

■ Printed b; Haddan and Stubbs, CmmciU, n. 119 0. 
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CHRONOLOaiOAL TABLE. 



14 Tiberius emperor. 
27 1 Thx Lord begios His ministrj. 
30 ) Death, BesuirectioQ and Ascension of the LoBD. 

The Great Day of Penteooat. 
36 1 The Seven appointed. Death of St Stephen. 
St Philip at Samaria. Simon Magus. 
Conversion of St Foul. 
4S} QoBpel preached to Gentiles at Antiock 
St Peter baptizes CorneliuB. 
44 SS. Paul and Baraabas in Antioch. 
48 St Paul in Asia Uinor. Judaizera at Aotiocfa. 
fiO Conference at Jarusaleni. 
Dl — 68 St Paul's journeys. 

63 St Paul at Jeruaalem. ImprisoDment 
01 St Paul at Borne. 

63 Release of St Paul and renewed activity. 

64 Burning of Rom& Nero. Christians persecuted. 
Death of St Jamee the Less, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
St John at Ephesus. 

68 1 Death of St Peter and St PauL 
70 Jerusalem captured and destroyed by Titua. 

Ebionite community at Pella. 
61 Domitian emperor. St John in Patmoe(?). 
Teaching of Cerinthus. 
a 90 Apollonius of Tyasa. 
ft 95 Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

98 Tmao emperor. Death of St John (t). 
101 ! Book of ElchosaL 
107 — 117 Deatba of Symeon of Jerusalem and Ignatius of Antioch. 
Ill Christians in Bithynia. Trajan's Rescript. 
117 Hadrian emperor. Edict against Christian-baiting. 
The Gnostics Basilides and Satuminus teach. 
130 ! Apolo^es of Quadratus and Aristide& Montonus teachcA. 
138 Antoninus Pius emperor. 
146 1 Herman, Potior. 
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147 ) Justin Martyr's Apologies. 

14B1 Martyrdom of Juatin Martjr. 

e. 1 !>0 Murcion at Rome. 

e. ITS Praieae tenches. 

e. 177 Apoliigjes iif Athenagi-irns and Melito. 

ITS IroaiBUa bishop of Lyous. 

e. 160 A)]oiogiea of Theophilus and Miuuuiiu Felix. Hege- 

SippuH writ«a. 

e. 190 TertuHian ordained presbyter. 

193 Septimiua Sevenia emperor. 

e. 199 TertuUiaii's Apology. 

0. 200 Noetus teaches. 

t. 20i Irenieua dies. Clement head of Aleiandnaji School. 

203 Savero persocutioo in Aleiandria and North Africa. 
Origen (agud 18) begins to teach in Aleuuidri&. 

0. 210 CftiuB the Roman presbyter writes. 

e. S1& SabelUua teachoa, 

218 CallistuB hiahop of Rome. Question of heretical baptiam 

a £20 Hipiwlytiis writes. 
e. 238 Man! (ManichnuB) begins to teach. 
246 DionysiuB bishop of Aleiandria. 
24M Cyprian bishop of Carthaye. 
ft £49 Ongen writes ;igiiinat CelKii*. 

249 IJeciu3 emjffiror. 
ft 2S0 Besides the higher orders, siibdc^icons, acolytha, exorciet.% 
readers and doorkeepers are fotmd. 
£50 Edict against Christians. Severe persecution. Contro- 
versy as to the " Lapsed." 
Schism of Feliciesimus and Novatus at Carthago. 
251 Schism of Novatianus at Rome. 

253 Valerian emiieror. Persecution. 

254 Origen dies, 

256 Council at Carthage. 

268—9 Death of St Cyprian and St Laurenca 

260 Paul of Samoaata teaches. 

C. 270 Grej^ory Thaumaturgus dies. St Anthony beoomes a 
henniL 

277 Mani put to death. 

c. 280 Porphyry writes against Christianity. 

2K4 Diocletian emperor. Nineteen years' peeca 

ft 2!)0 DorotheuB ana Lucian at Antioch. 

302 Gregory the Illuminator Bishop in Armenia. 

3113 Three edicts against Christians, Diocletian reluctant. 

304 Fourth and more severe edict. 
e. 304—8 Lactantius writes. 

305 Diocletian and Maximian abdicate. Galerius carries oo 

the persecution. 
Aruobiufl writes. 

306 Meletiau schisoL 

311 Edict of Toleration. I 
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ChranohgiccU Table. 445 

A.D. 

SchiBm at Carthage; 

312 Battle of the Milviazi Bridge. Constantine master of the 

Western empire. 

313 ConstautiDe and Licinius issue the Edict of Milan. 
314 — 321 Measures of Constantine favouring the Church. 

314 Synod of Aries decides against Carthaginian schismatics. 

315 Donatus schismatical biuiop of Carthage. 

316 Donatists appeal to Constantina 

c. 320 Arius teaches at Alexandria that the Son of God is not 
co-eternal with the Father. 
323 Constantine overcomes Licinius and becomes sole em- 
peror. 

325 Foundation of New Rome, afterwards called Constan- 

tinople. 
Constantine summons the First (Ecumenical Council at 

Nicsea. Creed adopted asserting the oo-etcrnity and 

consubstantiality of the Son with the Father. An 

Arian party formed. 
Pachomius founds Egyptian monasticism. 

326 Helena in Palestine. 

327 Frumentius converts the Ethiopians. 

328 Athanasius bishop of Alexandria. 
330 Dedication of New Rome. 

335 Athanasius deposed by the Synod of Tyre. 
Ccenobium at Tabenna. 

336 Athanasius exiled. Marcellus of Ancyra deposed from 

his see. Death of Arius. Julius becomes pope. 

337 Death of Constantina Constans, emperor of the 

West, and Constantius, emperor of the East, favour 
Arianism. 
Donatist outrages in AiHca. 

340 Rise of the Auaians. 

341 A Council at Antioch decrees the deposition of Athana- 

sius and draws up four Formularies of Faith. 
Monasticism becomes known at Rome, and is introduced 
into Syria and Palestine by Hilarion. 
343 Persecution of Christians in Persia by Sapor II. 
Ulfilas, the Apostle of the Goths, made bishop. 
344 1 Councils of Sardica and Philippopolis ; the former ac- 
quits, the latter condemns Athanasius. 

345 Council at Antioch ; the '* Prolix Exposition." 
Photinus condemned. 

346 Athanasius returns to Alexandria. 

348 Pauliis and Macarius, imperial commissioners, attempt 
to restore peace in Africa. Donatus exiled. 

350 Constantius sole emperor. Persecution of Gothic Chris- 

tians. Ulfilas in Nicopolis. 
Theophilus of Diu in Arabia. 

351 Svnod at Sirmium. First Sirmian Formula. 
Pnotinus deposed. 

352 Liberius becomes Pope. 
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353 Aoti-Nicene Sjuod at Aries ; Athanaaius coudsiuDeJ as 
a rebel. 

355 Sjnod at Milan. Litwriua of Eome, Hilary of Poitiera, 

Lucifer of Cagliari, and othera, driven iuU» exile. 

356 Atbana^iiis fices into tbo wilderness. 

357 Arian CQUni^il at Sinnium. Second Slrmian Pomiula. 
0.368 Rule of 8t Rasil. 

358 Third Sirmian Formula. 

Libcriua Bubscriliea (probably) the Sooo&d Sirmian 
Formula. 
351t Council at Eimim; majority at firat Nicene. 

Council &t Nice (fiUi) adoptB substantial]; tbe Second 
Sirmian FormiuH, which is then accepted at Itimioi 

360 Council at Constantinople adopts the Formula of Nice ; 

USD of otiiria and vTroo-rooit forbidden. 
Ariauiam apparently dominant. 

361 Deutb of CoufitantiuB. Julian succeeds and att«inpt« to 

renve paganism, wliich after his time steadily dedinea. 
Athanaaius returns to AJeiacdria. 

362 Council at Alexandria attempts to rest^tre union to the 

Church. Lutiferian schism at Antii«-h. 
Apollinaris teaclies. 
30;! Julian die,^ anil ia succeeded by JuWan. 

^nod at Antioch. 
364 Valeiitinian L emperor in the West, Valens (an Arian) 

in tbe East 
366 Damaaus Pope. Naraea Catholicua of Armenia, 

Eaail the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
and Cyril of Jerusalem are prominent aa defenders of 
the Faith. 
e. 368 Frumentiiis in Ab^inia. 
e. 370 Renewed persecution of Christian Gotha. Ulfilaa begins 

his translation of tbe £ible. 
c 370 Basil's hospital at Cxaarea. 

Antidicomarianitcs. 
c. 372 Council of Laodicea, Canon made on Scripture. 

373 Death of Athansius. 

374 Ambrose chosen Bishop of Milan. 

370 The emperor Gratian renounces the title of Pontifex 
MaiimuB. 
Ai>ollinaris becomes schismatic. 
Prise iUianists in Spain (?). 

375 Death of Valens. 

379 Theodosius emperor in the Eaat ; favours orthodoxy. 

In the West Justina, mother of Valentinian II., supports 
Arian ism. 

380 Synod at Saragossa condemns the Priacilliaiiista. 

381 Second (Ecumenical Council at Constantinople ; re- 

affirms the Nicene Creed ; condemns tbe tenets of 
Apollinaris. 
Helvidius denies the perpetual yirgiuity of St Mary. 



Chronological Table. 447 

A. D. 

382 Jerome in Kome. 

383 Ulfilas dies in Constantinople. 

384 Symmachus protests against the removal of the altar of 

Victory from the Senate-house at Rome. 

385 Siricius becomes Pope. The earliest genuine papal 

decretals are his. Enjoins celibacy of the clergy. 
Execution of Priscillian and two adherents. 
Theophilus made bishop of Alexandria. 

387 Augustin baptised. 

388 Death of Justina. Henceforth Arianism declines, 
c. 388 Jovinian denies the merit of asceticism. 

389 Jovinian's opinions on Baptism condemned. 

393 Donatist Council in Africa. 

394 Epiphanius in Palestine Beginning of Origenistic con- 

troversy. 

395 Honorius emperor in the West, Arcadius in the East. 
395 Augustin bishop of Hippo. 

Simeon Stylites. 

397 Death of Ambrose. John Chrysostom bishop of Con- 

stantinople. 

398 Bu&nus and Jerome intervene in Origenistic controversy. 
400 Persecution of Christians in Persia begins. 

Hostility of Theophilus towards Chrysostom. 

400 ? A Synod at Alexandria condemns Origen's books. End 

of first period of Origenistic controversy. 

401 ? Ninias among the Picts. 

402 Innocent I. Pope. The Svnod of the Oak deposes 

Chrysostom, who is exiled 

403 Chrysostom recalled. 

404 Chrysostom again banished. 

Synod at Carthage entreats the emperor to put down 
schismatical assemblies. 

The self-sacrifice of Telemachus puts an end to gladia- 
torial combats. 

405 Jerome completes his translation of the Bibla 
Pelagius at Kome. Cassian founds convents near Mar- 
seilles. 

Edicts of Honorius against Donatists. 
407 Chrysostom dies in exile. 

410 The West-Goths under Alaric take Rome. 

411 Conference with the Donatists in Carthage. 
Pelagius and his disciple Ccelestius in Africa. 

413 A Council at Carthage condemns the opinions of Cceles- 

tius. 

414 Severe edicts against Donatists. 
Persecution renewed in Persia. 

415 Synod at Diospolis pronounces Pelagius orthodox. 

416 Synods at Carthage and Mile vis condemn Pelagius. 
St Augustin writes against his opinions. 

417 Pope Zosimus restores Pelagius and Ccelestius to com- 

munion. 
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418 Council ut Carthage aguin condemos Pelagianism, aitd 

forbida appeals to Rome. 
4^ NestoriuB rejects the expression " Mother of God." 

429 VftndaJ conquest of North Africa. 

Fulagjaiiiani tu Britain. Mission of Germaniis and Lq- 

430 A RomtLn s^od tuidor Cffilestinus declares Kostorius 

heretical. Cyril's AnathauiatiamH. 
Death of AuguHtin. Monks of Southern Gaul oppose his 
prcdeatinurian opinion a. 

431 (Ecumenical Council of Ephcsus condemiiB Npstoriits 

and Ctelestiuti. Counter-council condeiuns Cyril. 
Prosper of Aquitnine defends AugUBtiniauism. 
MiaaioQ of Palladius (o Ireland. 

432 St Patrick returns to Ireland, and begins the work of 



■133 Antiochene Confoiision. 
e. 434 Vincetjtius's Commonitoriam. 

435 NestoriuB banished. Neatoriaii School at Edessa and in 

444 Eutjcbes teochea that the Humanity in Christ is cum- 
jilotoly al>sorhed in the Divinitv. 
C. 445 The txiok PriTi/i'^tinalus pulili^hcil. 
447 » l^irst Council of Toledo ; the Holy Spirit "a Patre Filio- 
que procedena." 
Second visit of Qermanus to Britain. 

448 Eutychee condemned l>y a Symid at ConHtantinop]& 

449 The " Band of Brigands " at Epheeus. 
The "Tome "of Lea 

P^an Saxons land in Kent. 

451 (Ecumenical Council at Chaloedon recognises Cyril aa 

orthodox; defines that our Lord is "of one essouce 
with the Father as touching Hie Godhead, of one 
essence with us as touching Hia Manhood"; deposes 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria. 
Monophysite troubles begin in Palestine. 

452 Violence of the party of Dioscorus in Alexandria, 
Rogations instituted by Mamertus at Vicnne. 

457 Leo I. emperor, 

Easter-Cycle of Victcirius of AquitaJne. 
e. 467 St Bridget founds the monastery of Kildare. 
e. 469 Laura of St Sabas founded. 

470 The Monophysite Peter the Fuller, bishop of Antioch, 
adds to the Trisagion "God. ..Who wast crucified for 

c. 470 A (wnitentiary priest appointed at Rome. 
4T4 Zeuo emperor. 

475 Synod at Arlea condemns PradcBtinarianism. 
482 Zeno'a HenotKon, intended to put an end to the Mono- 

phjsite troubles. 
491 Anastasius emperor. 
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496 Battle of ZUlpich. Baptism of Chlodwig. 
500 The Burguudiatui conquered by the Fnuika. 
B. fiOO Collection of Canons bj Bionysius Eiiguus. 
607 The West-Ootha in Qaul orercome bj the Franks. 
611 Council at Epaon, 

614 Anti-MoDophyBite riaU at Conatantinoplet 
518 Juatin emperor. Orthodoxj triumphant 
620 Renewal of Origenistic Controveraj. 
627 JuBtinian emperor. 
529 Council at Orange afSrmB Augustinian doctrino. 

Benedict founds the Monastetj of Monte Casaino^ 
630 Sabaa at Constantinople against Origenista. 
632 Easter-Cjcle of Dionjeiua Eiiguus. 

532 Building of St Sophia at Constantinople. 

533 BelisariuB subdues the Tandale in Africa. 
538 Vigilius Pope. 

t. 640 Caaaiodonis founds the Monast«rium ViTarienae. 

544 Justinian's Tria Capitnla. 
!. 547 Breviarium of Canon Law by Fulgentiua Ferrandiw. 

648 Yigilius* Judieatum. 

549 Illyrian Council opposee the emperor ; so also 

550 an African Councu. 

663 (Ecumenical Council at Constantinople oonBrms the 

emperor'a Edicts ; atrikea out the name of Vigilius 
from the diptychs. Condemnation of Origen attributed 
by some to this council. 

664 Vigilius accepts the decrees of the council 
Monophysite schiam beoomee permanent. 

:. 563 St Cotumba at lona. 
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AbdnBotSuea 417 

Ahgar SB 

AbjsBiniiui Charob 416 

AoBoias ol CnsareB 268 

Aoaaian of GoiislBDtiaoplB eiaom- 

muDioBtad b; Felii III. 397 
Achaia. CbriBtunit; in 60 
Aca1;rtbB 131 
j£il»itiB 416 
Aj;tiUEi, bis t(!a?liing 26S ; baniEl.La 

271 
Africa, Chriatianit; in 59 
African Soiiool 75 
Arricun CbiircL reaietEi claiins of 

Komo l'J4 
Africftn Council {i.D. 650) 803 
AKapee 157 
Aizun.king 415 
Alb (Testmeut) 38S 
Allegorical iDterpretation, Jewish 

11 ; Cbrietian 74, 254 
Alexaodet opposes Arina' traching 
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Angels, reTt^resce lor 404 

AaomieaiiB 866 

AnlhimaB of ConBtantinopla de- 
poecd 800 

Anthony. 8t 145 

AntidiooniarianitM 404 

Antiooh, Qectile Choii^h at Ifi; 
eminence of 1S9 ; diocese of IS3: 
School of 215; Ironbles at 
(i.D. 962) 273; oouneU of 
\.o. 341) 264, (i.lt. 845| 365. 
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224 ; eminence of 189 ; diocese 
of 183 ; Synod of (\.i>. 362) 272, 
(c. A.D. 400) 807; MonophjKite 



Almsgiving a 

of 835 
Altar 408 
Ambones 403 
AmhroBe, St, h!i: 240 
AnastHiiioa, eraiieror 298 
AnaatasiuB, Pope, oondemna Rn- 

£nuB 306 
AnHBtasiQB, preJtbjter, proles tn 

against tbc title " Mother of Qod " 
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Antiphonal chanting 3S6 

Apnll'-B 91 

Aphraates, lite 328 
Aphthartodooeta 299, 803 
Apoarisiarii 176 
Apollinaria, the two, life 329; 

teaohing of 381 ; oondemned at 

Aleumiiria 282 ; treatiaeB forged 

to BQpport their oplniotu 383; 

become Bohismatic 283 
ApoUonius of Tjana 51 
ApoUonioB, martyr 41 
Apologists, Christian 53 
Apostles, the Tvalra 14 
Apostolio Churches, anthoritj of 

112 
Apostolio ConBtitations, 148 
Appeals to Borne allowed by Council 

of Saidica 187; forbidden bj 

African Chnreh 819 
Aqaaiii 101 
Aqoileia separates from Bomon 

Chnrch 304 
Arabia, Christianity in 59, 416 
Archdeacon 129, 176 
Architectnie 16S, 407 
Aichpresbyters 180 
Arinunum, Conncil of 270 
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Aristides, Apologist HH 

Anns, his teaching 256 ; condemned 
by Connoil of Nicaa 261 

Aristotle, inflaence of 238 

Aries, see of, resists claims of Borne 
195 ; Council of (a.d. 8U) 840, 
(A.D. 858) 267, (A.D. 475) 824 

Armenia, Christianity in 58, 68, 
417 

Armenian version of the Bible 418 

Amobins 79 

Ascension Day 164, 898 

Ascetidsm 144, 849 

Asia Minor, Christianity hi 59, 68 

A^lom, right of 172 

Athanaric, king, perseontes 422 

AthanasinSy St, Ufe 227; deposed 
and banished to Treves 268 ; at 
Bome Ib,\ deposition oonfirmed 
at Antioch 264 ; acquitted by 
Boman Synod 265; returns to 
Alexandria (a.d. 846) 266; con- 
demned as rebel withdraws into 
the wUdemess 267 ; returns from 
exile 272; brought monks into 
the West 858 

ALhenagoras, Apologist 56 

Athens, School of, closed 209 

Atrium 408 

Audians 857 

Angustin, St, life and works 246; 
influenoes Western expression of 
the mystery of the Trinity 280 ; 
engages in Pelagian controversy 
817 ; in Donatist controversy 
844 ; on the Fall of Bome 210 

Autooephali 185 

Avitus of Vienne, Augustinian , 826 ; 
converts Burgundmns 427 

" Band of Brigands," the 293 

Baptism, in Apostolic times 26; 
confession in 114 ; rites of 151, 
871 ; of infants 152, 372 ; in blood 
152 ; by heretics 153 ; seasons of 
870; deferred 372; lay 373; he- 
retical 373 

Baptistery 409 

Barcochba 34 

Barnabas, Epistle of 63 

Bartholomew, St 26 

Basil the Great, St, Ufe 231; 
Canonical Epistles 331; Bule of 
856 

Basil of Ancyia, Homoiousian 268 

Basilican churches, 407 



Basilides 100 

Basin for ablution 408 

Bema of church 408 

Benedict founds monastery of Monte 
Cassino 868; Bule of /6. 

Beneficence of the Church 885 

Beryllus 120 

Betrothal 889 

Bible, see Scripture 

Bishops 80, 126; one bishop in a 
city 128; election of 188; conse- 
cration of 184; under the Em- 
pire 176; election of 177; under 
Teutonic kings 179; ordination 
of 894; married 851; monastic 
439 

Bithynia, Christians in 39 

Boethius 250 

Bonosus 404 

Books, prohibited 215 

Bosci 858 

Bread, Eudiaristic 382 

Bridget, St 489 

British Church 62, 481; sUg^tly 
connected with Bome 195 ; scanty 
records of 482 

British customs 484 

Burial of the Dead 158 

Burial-clubs 86 

Caeoilian, bishop of Carthage 889 

CfslicolfiB 202 

CsBs&rea in Palestine, privileges of 

Church of 188 
CffisariuB of Aries, Augustinian 826 
Cainites 101 

Caius the Boman Presbyter 83 
Calendars 405 
Callistus 81; his Christology 120; 

laxity of 149 
Calumnies against Christians 37 
Campitffi 341 
Canon Law 148, 328 
Canon of Scripture 108, 252 
Canonici 180 
Cancelli 408 
Carthage, Synod of (a.d. 404) 345, 

(Aj>. 416) 318, (A.D. 418) 819 
Cassian founds monasteries 859; 

his De Comobiorum Irutitutin 

360; CoUationes Patrum 861; 

opposes predestinarian opinions 

322 
Cassiodorus founds Monasterium 

Vivariense 365 
Catacombs 159 
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GoDfeaBiOD of sin 147. 333 ; tsp- 

tisnial lU 
Cunfinastioa 36, 153. 873 
CousecratioTi of bishopa 134; o! 

ciiurches 409 



Const 






mmg I 



Ediut of ToIcratioD 47 ; and E 



--iBuble B 
liasm 123 
odwig, king ut tlio Frnnke, roar- 

.lee Clotyds 425; bis van 435; 

cunqnerB the Alemsniii 426 ; 

baptism 426 ; oooqueis tbe Bor- 

gundians and tlie West-Ootha 

437 
OhorepiUMpi 133; nbaliahed 181 
"Chriatian," tbe name Riven 16 
ChrietianB recognised an a Corpii- 

ration 48 
Chriatian Lite 142, 8S4, 349 
Cbristmaa-Da; S98 
CbiTBOatom, St Jobn. life 217; 

on monai^m 366 
Chmchea. building of 166, 407i 

BiransemeDtB of 166, 4D8 ; 

domed 409: dedJoBtion of 409 
CirciunceUionB 341 
CircumoisioD, teatiTal 399 
ClaBBics, influence of on Cbiistian Crown In martiage 



tavoni of tbe Cburch 163 ; hi* 
character 169; fonndn New Borne 
170 ; his letter to Alexander and 
ArinB 2G7 
Cnnatantinople, fonndation ol 170; 
diooeae of 183; Conncil of 
.360)3711 (EoomeniulCono- 



Council at (a.d. 483) 433; (Era- 
menioiil Council at (i.n. 653) 802 

ConHtitutmns, AjiOflobcal 148 

CopiatB 175 

ComelinB baptized 16 

Councils 137; later Bystem of 196; 
deoreoB of ratified by e 



Creation, doctrine of 115 

Creed, the 356; see Bnles of Faitb 

Cross, sign of 143, 385 ; the true 



B 313 

Clement of Borne, life S3 

Clement of Alexandria, life 70 

Clementine writing! 87 

Clergy and Loitj 136 

Clergy, qualifications of 135 ; main- 
tenance of 136 ; privilegea of, 
under the Empire 171; faultsot 
337; training of 393; Frankish 
43S ; become more aecnlar 439 



Cjprit 



, Ufe 7 



(BP, 



Ctelosl 
opinione . , 

eonncil at Carthage 917; b-iendly 
with Mestorins 320; condemned 
with him at Epheaos 330 

OoUe«ia 36 

CoUyridians 404 



Cyril of Alexandria, life 337 ; his 
proceed ingB again it NeBtorins 
287; his anatbematisms 288; 
deposed by a council at Epheiiuii 
289; accepts Confession of An- 
tioch 269 

Cjrilof Jemsnleni, life 217 

Damianites 299 
Nesturias here- Dt Yacatione Oentium 321 
Deacons 39, 129 
Deaconesses 133, 176 
Dead, offerings for 333 ; intercen- 



DefenBorea ITS 
DidymoB of Alexandria 229 
Diooesan councils 19C 
Diocese defined 132 
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Diocletian persecutes 44 ; abdicates 
46 

Diodoras of Tarsus, life 217 

Diognetus, Epistle to 55 

Dionysins of Alexandria 74 

Dionysias the Areopagite 287 

Dionysios of Milan banished 267 

Dionysias Exig., Ck>llection of 
canons 829; Paschal cycle of 896 

Dioscorus proceeds agttbist Nes- 
torias 292 

Diospolis, Bynod of (a.d. 415) 818 

Discipline 147, 828 

Divorce, laws of 148, 384 

Docetism 98, 100, 116 

Dominica in Albit Depontis 871 

Donatns, sohismatioal biehop of 
Carthage 839; exiled 848 

Donatists, Constantine's commis- 
sion on 389 ; condemned by Gonn- 
cil of Arlee 840 ; appeal to Gon- 
stantine 840; behave violently 
in Africa 841 ; Constans' com- 
mission on 842 ; Gratian's edict 
against 843; conndl 844; op- 
posed by Angnstin 844; by 
African councils 844 ; edicts of 
Honorius 345, 847; conference 
with, at Carthage 845; end of 
847 

Door-keepers 181 

Dorothens of Antioch 67 

Dorotheus, bishop, protests against 
the title ** Mother of God" 285 

Dositheus 82 

Dove, Eucharistic 408 

East, turning to 157, 386 

Easter, disputes as to time of ob- 
serving 161, 895; cycles 163, 
896 ; how celebrated 898 

Ebionites 86; their Christology 
116 

Edessa, Christianity in 58 ; School 
of 222 291 

Election 'of bishops 133, 177; of 
other clergymen 134 

Elements, Eucharistic 382 

Elesbaan, king 416 

Ember Days 395 

Emperor, influence of on the 
Church 173 

Epaon, Council of 427 

Encratites 101, 144 

Ephesus, (Ecumenical Council of 
288; Council of (a.d. 449) 293 



Ephraem the Syrian 222 

Epiklesis, Uturgical 879 

Epiphanius, life 280 ; begins Ori- 
genistic Controversy 805 

Epiphany 898 

Epistle, Htnrgical 876 

Esdras, Second Book of 11 

Essence (owrla) explained, 271 f., 
275 

fiSsenes 9 

Eucharist, Holy 27, 154, 374; a 
sacrifice 375 

Euchetie 201 

Eudocia 295 

Eudoxius of Antioch 268 

EulogiflB 382 

Ennomius, his teaching 268 

Euphemitae 202 n. 2 

Eusebius of DotyUeum 292, 293 

Eusebius of Emesa, Ufe 216; Ho- 
moiousian 268 

Eusebius of Nicomedia opposes 
Athanasius 262; bishop of Con- 
stantinople 268 

Eusebius Pamphili, life 224; not 
Arian 262 

Eusebius of Yeroelli banished 267 

Eustathius of Antiooh 260; de- 
posed 262 

Eustathius of Sebaste, Homoiou- 
sian 268, 277 

Eutyches, his views on the Person 
of Christ 291; excommunicated 
292 

EuzoIOB, bishop of Antiooh 274 

Exconmiunication 82, 147 

Exorcists 180 

Facundus of Hermiane 802 
Faustus of Biez, influence oi 824 
Felioissimus, schism of at Carriage 

149 
Felix in Pope condemns the Hen- 

otioon 297 
Festivals, cycle of 894 
Flavian of Constantinople 292 
Font 409 

Fortunatus, anti-bishop 150 
Prankish kings, power of in the 

Church 430; clergy 429 
Franks, conversion of the 425 
Free Will, see Pelagius and Pela- 

gianism 
Friday, a station 161 
Fritigem, king 422 
Frumentius 415 



Pnleentii Breviarium 1)30 
PulgentiuiotBuBpe 326 
FimeiolB, houi ut 391 



GeatUe Chnroh in AnlJoch IG 
Oenuflesion iiettire (liolarea 414 
Gt><)rg(]o[Cap]»uii)oiaiD AltxaaJrik 

GeorKc of Loodiuta, HoiDtuoiisiua 

aeraionna in Brituin 433 
Qenniuif . CliriBlUnit; in 111 
QUbh with Christian STinboIa 1117 
Gnostio, the Christian 73 
GDoulicixm OS; influcaoo of 101 
Good Friilny 3118 



a the empire 4'JO ; convertud 



Gretian'a Beseripton uppealt; 188; 
bvoucB orthodoiy 'ill; iiwaoe 
TC»:crii)t Bt'aiiiMt FriscilltanLBt ^ 

ai3 

Qreek anltnre in F&leBtine 9 
Gregory the UlainiDBtor 68 
Gregory TbaumatargoB 74 
Gregoiy of Naziaazus. life 232 
Gregory of Nyras, life 234; on 

pemt«Doe S30 
Gregory of Toars, life 429 

Hadrunetnm, Pradestinuian 

monkB at 321 
Hadriim' BEdiottonobingChriBtians 

40 
Bands, vasliing of 379, 385 
Hegefiippua 65 
Helena in Poleetine 40G 
HolvidiuB 404 
Heresy, conception of 113 
Hermaa 82 
Ilermiaa'a attack on philoBopherg 

66 
Hermita 146 
Het«ris) 36 
Hierai 74 
Hieroelea'a '■ Truth-luving Words" 



Holy Days 98. ISO, 394 

Holy Place* 406 

Holy Spirit, doctrioe ol 271t 

Holy Thiii'ji, littugical tone 37V 

Holy water 38S 

Holy Week 164, S97 

HomooUBioa (i^oaitiot'i tbo word, 
condenmed at Antioch (ji.t>. :iG9| 
118 note 3: adopted at Nieu 
(i.[>. 835} 261 ; ambigait; at 271 

Honoratus, St 359 
Honaisdoa on I'elaRianiim 335 
Ho^Qo nt Cordi)<m adviMB Ootutan- 

tinc25B; banisbad 367 
Hoipitala 336 
Honra of Pnm 1S8, S67 
HydroparaBlats 101 
HygiDDB of Cordova 811 
Hrpatia. aordor of 303 
Hypsistarii SOS 

Ibaa of EdesBO, life and vork 22a. 

3!)1 
ICDiiium, Council si 95 
Idaoioi of Herida 311 
Idolatry forbidden 207 
Ignatina, life and letters 61 ; death 

40 
Bliberia, Conncil o[ 61 
lUyrian ConncU (ij>. 374?) (aji. 

549) 276, 302 
Illicit religions 36 
Incarnation, controversiea oa the 

281 
Incenae 384 

Infants, Commnnion of 383 
Innocent L on the oloims of Bome 

188 
Inspiration ol Boriptore 110 
InCeroesaion, right of 172 
IrenfBQB, life of 66 
Ireland, ChriBtianity in 435 

Irieh Charcfa, monaatieitni promi- 



Isaac, translator of the Bible 418 

Isidore of Peluaiam 3SG 

Isidore of Seville, his Oollectioa of 



ti' bishop to CaUiatus 



Jacob Baradai 303 

James, 3t, the Joet 31 

James of Niiibis, 323 

Jerome, St, hfe and works 242; 
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finds errors in Origen 805 f.; 
qxuurrelB with Bofinus 806; pro- 
motes monaohism 858 

Jerusalem, Ghuroh of, precedence 
of 188; diocese of 184 

Jesus Chbist begins His Bffinistry 
13; crucified 14 

Jewish Dispersion 10 

Johannes Philoponus 238, 299 

Johannes Soholasticns, his Syn- 
tagma 329 

John, St, the Baptist 13 ; The Evan- 
gelist24 

John of Antioch 289, 291 

John of Jerosalem, Origenist 305 

JoTinian, against asceticism 866; 
condemned by Siridos Ih. ; on 
baptism 374 ; denies that St Mary 
was ever- virgin 404 

Jndaism in the time of Christ 7; 
in the Apostolic age 31 

Julian the emperor, his measures 
in fjAYOur of paganism 203 

Julian of Edanum, Pelagian 820 

Julianists 299 

Julius Africanus 67 

Junilius Africanus 224 

Justin Martyr, Apology 55; his 
opinions 68; his account of the 
Eucharist 155 

Justin the Gnostic 101 

Justin, emperor, supports decrees 
of Ghaloedon 298 

Justinian, emperor, suppresses 
paganism 209 ; intervenes in 
Monophysite controversy 800 ; 
his Three Articles 801; calls 
(Ecumenical Council 802; writes 
against Origen 309 

Justina, empress, supports Arian- 
ism 279 

Eathari 149 

Kiss in Eucharist 879, 885 

Kneeling in prayer 386 

Labarum, the 48 

Lactantius 79 

Lampsacus, Council at 276 

Laodicea, Council of 95 

Lapsed, the 77 

Latin theology 239 

Lauras 354 

Law of the Church 147, 328 

Lections 27, 155, 156, 376; in hour- 

offices 387 
Iiegends of martyrs 49 



Lent, observance of 164, 896 
Leo I. (pope), life and works 249; 

on the clsdms of Bome 189; 

letter of 298 
Leo I, emperor 296 
Leontius of Byzantium 288 
Leporius, his erroneous opinion 

284 
Lerinnm, monastery of 359 
Liberius (pope), banished 267 ; 

subscribes Sirmian formula 269 ; 

receives Eastern bishops 277 
Lights, ceremonial use of 885 
Literature, decline of 214 
Liturgies, families of 880 
Living, intercession for 379 
Logos, The 116, 121 
Lombards, Arian 428 
Lord's Day, observance of 160, 395 
Love-Feasts 157 
Lucian the satirist 50 
Lucian of Antioch 67 ; his Confes- 
sion 264 
Lucifer of Cagliari, banished 267 ; 

at Antioch 274 
Luoiferians 275 
Lupercalla at Bome 209 
Lupus in Britain 433 

Macedonians 273 

Majorinus, sohismatical bishop of 
Carthage 839 

Manicheism 102 

Maniple 384 

Marathonians 278, n. 4 

Marcellinus, Lnperial Commis- 
sioner in Africa 845 

Marcellus of Anqyra, his opinions 
263 ; condemned 264 ; acquitted 
by Boman Synod 265 

Mansion 89 

Maris 58 

Marcus Aurelius, persecutes 41 

Marriage, sacredness of 142 ; rites 
of 158, 888 

Martin of Tours promotes destruc- 
tion of temples 206; opposes 
trial of Priscillian by a civil 
tribunal 814 

Marseilles, convents near 359 

Martyrs, number of 49 

Mary, St, the Virgin 408 

Massalians 201 

Maundy Thursday 397 

Maximus causes Priscillian to be 
tried 314 







^ 48; CoDncile b 



Notarii 17S 

KovatUoDB at Rmae I4Q 
NovaluB aC CarthitKo ISO 
Nun, the name K6S 



icius iiiu^, bis UctavioB 5G; 
-aOBtechmneDomin 370; Fide- 



^lohmns 117 

k» at Grat not olergj 3G7 ; not 
Kaji mbjooC to buhopa lb.; 
ril laws reapeating 868 
uiuiioimoB or Menaliem 101 
Munophy sites, their lipresy UllS ; 
oonlercnoo with 'MO; their 
chnrohea SOS 

Montansea 841 
MoBBJoa in ohnrcbea 411 
Mogea of Ebaien 418 
Mnsio 386 

HjBlerieB, pogui 6; the Chriatian 
S69 

Naaaseni 101 

Narsea, CathoUcuB 116 

Morthei 408 

Natntes, tiro, in Chriat 304 

Naiarenes 86 

NemeBiQs 236 

Neo-PlatOQiam and Chriatianity S3 

Keatoiians at EdeMO and in Persia 
291 

Nestoriua, patriaich of Constanli- 
nople 2d4 ; proteata againat the 
title "Mothei of God" 266; 
condemned at Epheana 288; re- 
tiree to a monasteij 289; death 
lb. 

NicH^a, Council of, meetn 258; 
creed of 2C1 ; rcaulta of 2G2 

Nice (NIioj), Council of 270 

Niuian preaches to the Picta 436 

Kiobitea 299 

Nitrian monka, Origenial 307 



Qlonmemoal Donncils 196; how re- 
lated to the oivil govornment IVI 

Opbitaa 101 

e. Council of {k.o. S29) putlj 
S2G 

C i of the Mintstr}' 126 

Gioiuation. qcallficationa for S93 : 
lite I of 393 

Orion -al Beligiona 5 

OrigGU,li[e 70; againat Celsoa 67; 
Mfl Ohristologj 121 

Ortgenist opinions opposed by Epi- 
phaniua 305; defended by Ba- 
flniu lb, ; oppoced by Jerome 
lb. : oondemned by Anaataaiua 
306; and Tbeophilaa 307; at 
Alexandria 307; in Cyprus 308; 
appear in monaaterj o( St Babaa 
808; oondenuud by Jnitinlui 
309 ; by Home Synod of Con- 
atantinople 309 ; aaid to bo oon- 
demned by Fifth <£oDmenicai 
Connoil 809 

Orpbana, care ot 148, 836 

Orosiuaon the Teatouio inTaaion, 
211 

Paohomioa, Bole of S6C 

Paganiam, state of 4; reaiatanoeof 
12 ; measncea of Cooatantine 
against 199 ; of Cotutona and 
Conatantina200; ofOratianand 
Talentinian 906; of Theodosias 
207; of Justinian 209; Jnlian'a 
measoiea in CaTonr of 204; de- 
fends itself 202; lingers long in 
Borne 209; and elsewhere 210 

PaUaditti in Ireland 436 

Palm Snnday 397 

Fauiphilaa 75 

PanttenoB, preaches in " India " 69 

Papacy, bow affected by the Fall of 
the Weatem Empire 190; re- 
sistance to claima of 194. See 

Papiaa 66 

Parabolani 176 

Parmenian, Donatiat bishop 843 
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Parochial oonnoils 196 

Paris, Gooncil of (a.d. 860) 271 

Parish defined 183 

Paschal festiyal 161, 397; cycles 
163, 396 

Patriarchs 181 

Patriarchal ooanoils 196 

Patrick, St, in Ireland 436 

Patripassians 118 

Paul, St, converted 16 ; at Antioch, 
in Asia Minor, in Jemsalem 17 ; 
new travels 18; arrested at Jeru- 
salem 19; at Rome Ih,\ death 
20 

Panl of Samosata 118 

Paolinus of Nola, life 248 

Paulinas of Treves hanished 267 

Pelagianism in fifth century 321; 
supported by monks of Southern 
Gaul 823; opposed by Prosper 
824; modified by Faustus 824; 
opposed hj African bishope 825 ; 
by Hormisdas 325; condemned 
by Gounoils of Orange and Va- 
lence 826; in Britain 433 

PelagiuB (heretic), teaches at Bome 
316; in Africa 817; in Palestine 
16. ; acquitted by Synod at Dios- 
polis818; condemned by African 
Synod 318 ; his Confession 319 

PelagiuB I, Pope 302 

Penance 147 

Penitentials, British and Irish 831 

Penitentiary priest 832 

Penitential System 830; change of 
in fourth and fifth centuries 831 

Peratici 101 

Pentecost, the Oreat Day of 14; 
festival of 164 

Persecutions of Christians by Jews 
84; by Bomans 85; under Nero 
38; Trajan 39; Antoninus Pius 
40 ; M. AureliuB 41 ; Decius 43 ; 
Valerian 44 ; Diocletian 44 ; 
number of 49; of heretics by 
Christians 174 

PeriodeutsB 180 

Persia, Christianity in 59, 417 

Persons in Holy Trinity 280 

Peter, St, in Jerusalem 21; at An- 
tioch 22 ; death Ih, ; Boman 
episcopate lb, ; his teaching 23 

Peter the Fuller at Antioch 296; 
expelled 297 

Peter Mongus at Alexandria 296 

Pharisees 8 



Phiala 408 

Philip, St, at Samaria 15 ; baptises 

Ethiopian Eunuch 16; d^ath 26 
Philippopolis, Council of 865 
Philo allegorizes 11 
Philostratus, pagan writer 51 
Philoxenus (Xenajas) supports 

Monophysite view 298 
Photinas condemned 2^6 
Phthartolatrffi 299 
Pictures in churches 166, 409; re- 
verence paid to 413 
Pilgrimages to Holy Places 406 
Platonism 6 

Pliny's letter to Trajan 89 
Pneumatomachi 273 
Poictiers, monastery near 359 
Polycarp, life of 65 
Pope, title of 191 
Porphyry's attack on Christianity 

52 
Possessor, African bishop 325 
Pothinus 66 
Pradestinatu* 824 
Praxeas 118 
Prayer 28; hours of 158, 387; 

standing or kneeling 886 
Preaching 27, 155, 877 
Predestination, see Pelagius and 

Pelagianism 
Preface, liturgical 879 
Prefectures of the Empire, 182 
Presbyters 29,126; election of 178 
Primasius 224 

Primian, Donatist bishop 844 
Priscillian, his opinions 813 f. ; 

his conventicles condemned 311; 

excommunicated 312 ; said to be 

Gnostic 818; put to death 314 
Procession of Holy Spirit 280 
ProduB preaches against Nestorius 

286 
Prooopius of Gaza, life 228 
Prohibited books 215 
Prolix Exposition, the 265 
Property of the Church 172, 826 
Prophecy, liturgical 876 
Proselytes to Judaism 11 
Prosper of Aquitaine, champion of 

Augustinism 824 
Protoktistie 810 
Province defined 182 
Provincial councils 196 
Prudentius 249 
Psalter 387 
Pseudonymous Jewish literature 11 



191 
RowlorB 129 

Id.'oo&red. kliiK 438 

ttciators ISO 

Rimini, Council oF '270 

ItiQK In marriage SI4Q 

noninn Pcnoo fnaililutcd the spread 

of thr (loBpd 8 
Rome. Cilriitionity in CO ; Church 

of HO ; Primapy olnimod for 139 ; 

diocese of Iflfi J eilension of 

power ol 187; nynod at (a.d. 341) 

364; (A.D.3e07) 375; (^D. 4S0) 

againtit Nextaniu 2S8 
BonatioDD B8H 
ItuSnDB, life 346; defenda Origfo 

306; tnuiBlatua soma of iuB works 

a06 
Bole of Fnilh 111. 255; Nicene 



Sabae, laura foimded by S64 ; Ori- 

genistB in 308 
Ssbbath, observance of 160, SS6 
Snbellins 120 
Saddoceee B 
Sainta, festivaU of 166, 399, 406 ; 

InterceaBion of 400 ; prayers for 

lb. ; ralioB of 401 ; devotiona at 

tombs of 402 
Salnma, Abba 416 
SamoritoiiB 9 
Sanelut 379 
SnragoaFia, Council of (t.D. 380) 

311 
Sorcophafii 413 
Sarilico, Conncil of, on appeals to 

the Pope 187 ; accjiiits Athona- 



Satur 



B 265 



i 100 



Saionn in Britain 434 

Scholn 166 

Scotland, now Irelami 436 

Scripture, Canon of 108, 252; in- 
Hpiratioo of 254 ; allegorical in- 
terpretation of 254 ; reading ot 
888; tranetatioD of, Latin 76, 
100. 243, 131 1 Syriac 298, n. 3; 
£tbiopic 410; AimenioD 418; 
Uulliic 423 



43 

Sick and dying, care o[ 3'JO 

Simeon Stylites 353 

Simon Magoa U Bamaru IS, 33: 

aa QnoEtio 99 
Sinmum, Cooncils of 367. 2CS 
Society, improTement of. by Chiis- 

tionity 334 ; failings of 336 
Soleas 408 ^ 

SoUtotJOB 3G3 ^M 

Spain, Cbristiaaity in GO ^H 

Sponaon 162 ^H 

BtaH (episcopalj 384 
Stationa 161 
Statnes 419 
Stopben'B, St, preaching and de«th 

15 



Subitance {vwdoTaait) and eawnee 

279 
Snevi, Arian 434 
Sanday 160, 39G 
Bnperstitions 337 
SuTfum CoTda 879 
Syria, Christianity in 69 
Symbolom 370, n. 1 
Sj'meon, death of 40 
Symeon of Clesiphon 417 
SyncelU ITG 
Synosius 236 
Synods 137 

Tabenno, ccenobinm at 864 
Tatian, his attack on the Greekj 

66 ; becomes Gnoatic lOO 
Telemachns canaea abolition of 

shows of gladiators SS4 
Tertnllian, life 76; Apology 67; 

becomoH Montanist 95 
TestamentaottheTwelveFatriarcha 
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TetracUte 310 

Teatons, religion of 419; oonyer- 

sion of 420 
ThaddflBas, St 26 
ThemistiaB 299 
Theoderic appealed to by the Pope 

191 
Theodora 300 
Theodore of Mopsaestia, life 220; 

his opinions on the Incarnation 

283 
Theodoret, life 221 ; writes against 

Cyril 288; draws up Confession 

of Faith 289 
Theodoras Asoidas 801 
Theodosios, emperor, condemns 

heresy 277 
Theodosios the monk causes trouble 

at Jemsalem 295 
Theophilas to Antolycns 66 
Theophilns of Alexandria condemns 

Origen 807; hostile to Chrysos- 

tom 808 
Theophilns of Din 416 
Thomas, St 26 
Thrace, Christianity in 60 
Tichonins, Donatist, schism of 843 
Timotheas Aelonis at Alexandria 

296 
Timothens Salophaoiolns 296 
Toledo independent of Bome 195 ; 

councils of (A.D. 447, 589) 428 
Toleration, Edict of 47 
Tonsure 894 

Tradition of the Church 254 
Traditores 338 

Trajan's Rescript to Pliny 39 
Translation of bodies of saints 404 
Tria Capitula 801 
Trinity, the Holy, doctrine of 115, 

256 
Trisagion interpolated by Peter the 

Fuller 296 
Triumphal arch 408 
Tyre, Synod of 268 

Ulfilas, bishop 421 ; works among 



the Goths 422 ; translates Scrip- 
tures 428 ; dies Zfr. 

Unction of sick 27, 891 

Ursacius of Singidunom 268, 270 

Valence, Conndl of (c. a.d. 529) 

826 
Yalens of Mursa 268, 270 
Yalens and Yalentinian, emperors 

275; Yalens fayours Arianism 

276 ; death 277 
Yalentinns, Gnostio 100 
Vandals, Arian, overthrown 424 
Yeil in marriage 889 
Vestments, liturgical 888 
Victorius, Paschal qyde of 396 
Vigils 165 
Vigilins becomes Pope BOl; his 

Judic€ttum lb. 
Yincentius of Lerins opposed to 

Predestination 322; his test of 

heresy 828 
Viyariense Monasterium 865 
Virgin, the Blessed 403 
Votive offerings 403 

Wednesday, a station 161 

Week, the Christian dU5; Holy 
897 

West-Goths in Spain become Catho- 
lic 427 

Whithorn, church at 435 

Whitsuntide 164 

Wine, in Eucharist, mixed with 
water 882 

Wreath on head of corpse 891 

Yezdegerd, king, favours Christians 
417 

Zeno, emperor, his Henoticon 297 
Zephyrinus's Christology 119 
Zosimus, Pope, restores Pelagins 

819 ; condemns him 16. ; on the 

claims of Bome 180 
Ziilpich, batUe of 425 
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